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XIX 


THE EXETER HARROWING OF HELL: 
A RE-INTERPRETATION 


MONG the numerous pieces of verse in the Exeter Book, one to 
which comparatively little critical attention has been devoted is 
the Harrowing of Hell. The only special studies of this poem were made 
many years ago, by J. H. Kirkland! and Julius Cramer,’ though it has, 
of course, been discussed more or less casually in the several recent 
editions of the Exeter Codex.* 
The apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, on which the Old English poem 
is ultimately based, was widely known in Western Europe at an early 


date, as has been shown by R. P. Wiilcker,‘ who cites versions in Spain, 
France, Germany, Wales, and England. This gospel also circulated in 
Ireland, where it appears in the Book of Fermoy,® the Book of Cerne,® and 
the Leabhar Breac." 

In Old English poetry, aside from the piece in the Exeter Book, we 
find the influence of the Gospel of Nicodemus in the Christ and in Christ 
and Satan. In Old English prose the Harrowing of Hell is found in Cam- 


1 James H. Kirkland, A Study of the Anglo-Saxon Poem “The Harrowing of Heil’ (Halle, 
1888). 

* Julius Cramer, Quelle, Verfasser, und Text des Altenglischen Gedichten “Christi Hollen- 
Sahrt;” Anglia Zeitschrift fiir Englische Philologie, Bd. x1x (Halle, 1899). 

*G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. Dobbie, The Exeter Book; Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records, 
Vol. m1 (New York, 1936); R. W. Chambers, M. Forster, and R. Flower, The Exeter Book 
of Old English Poetry (London, 1933); C. W. M. Grein and R. P. Wiilcker, Bibliothek des 
Angelsichsichen Poesie, Erster Band (Leipzig, 1898), pp. 175-181; W. E. Mackie, The 
Exeter Book, EETS, Original Series (London, 1934), no. 194. 

‘Richard P. Wiilcker, Das Evangelium Nicodemi in der Abendlindischen Literatur 
(Paderborn-Marburg, 1872). 

5 O. J. Bergin, “Translation of the text of the Harrowing of Hell, as found in the Book of 
Fermoy,” Eriu (Dublin, 1908), pp. 112-119. 

* Dom A. B. Kuypers, The Book of Cerne (Cambridge, 1902). 

’ R. Atkinson, The Leabhar Breac, Royal Academy, Todd Lecture Series (Dublin, 1887), 
m1, 142-151. 
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bridge University Ms. II. 2. 11,* and it also forms the basis of the homily 
for Easter Sunday in the Blickling Homilies. Although the Gospel of 
Nicodemus (which is composed of two separate stories, the Acta Pilati, 
or the tale of the events leading up to, and the confusion following, the 
Resurrection, as told by the inhabitants of the earth, and the Descensus 
ad Inferos, or Karinus’ and Leuticus’ account of Christ’s descent into 
Hell) is the basis of the Old English prose version,® the poem in the 
Exeter Book presents some notable variations. The prose version, though 
presenting evidence of considerable abridgment, comprises a close trans- 
lation of both parts of its original (i.e., the Acta Pilati and the Descensus 
ad Inferos). The metrical version, on the other hand, wholly omits the 
trial before Pilate and the Crucifixion, and begins the narrative with a 
brief mention of the visit to the sepulchre by the women, who find the 
tomb empty and turn away in perplexity. Then, at line 18, the poet 
abruptly introduces the joy at the tomb at the Resurrection, as shown 
by the angels: “behefde heapa wyn helendes burg.’ and, then, at line 
21, the joy of the righteous inhabitants of Hell: 


Hlogan helwaren; Szgde Iohannis, 
Helep helwarum, hlyhhende sprec. 


Then follows (lines 26-32) the announcement to the helwaren by John 
the Baptist that on that day the Son of God is to be expected: 


Hefde me gehaten helend user, 

pa he me on pisne sié_ sendan wolde, 

pet he me gesoht (e ymb) siex mona®, 
ealles folces fruma. Nu (is ise fyrst) sceacen. 
Wene ic ful swipe ond witod (telle 

Set usic) todege dryhten wille 

(sylfa) gesecan, sigebearn godes." 


This announcement is followed by the account (vv. 33-42) of the descent 
of Christ to Hell and His victorious entrance: 


* Edward Thwaites, Heptateuchus, Liber Job, Evangelium Nicodemi; Anglo-Saxonice 
(Oxford, 1698). 

* James W. Bright, An Anglo-Saxon Reader (New York, 1891), pp. 129-141. This is a 
partial text which begins with Part 11 of the Gospel Of Nicodemus (Descensus ad Inferos). 

1° The line numbering corresponds to the text of the edition by G. P. Krapp and E. V. K. 
Dobbie. 

4 The translation of several of the Anglo-Saxon passages has been added to facilitate 
reading of the article. “Our Saviour had promised me, when he would send me on this 
journey, that he would seek me after six months, the prince of all people. The time has now 
passed. I most assuredly expect, and account it certain, that today the Lord Himself will 
seek us, the victorious Son of God.” 
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Cyning in oprad, 
ealles folces fruma ford onette, 
weoruda wuldorgiefa.” 


The inhabitants of Hell press forward eagerly to see the sigebearn, and 
jines 44-49 are devoted to a list of the patriarchs and prophets, though 
they do not speak. The narrative then returns to John, and lines 50-55 
give expression to his joy at the coming of the Saviour. 

When one compares this account with that in the prose Harrowing of 
Hell, one will not fail to note the radical difference. According to the 
prose narrative, a light as of a golden sun first illumines the darkness of 
Hell. Satan and the hell demons are terrified and ask the meaning of the 
light. Then follows a series of speeches by Adam, Isaiah, and Simeon, in 
which they announce the fulfillment of their prophecies. After these 
comes a voice like a clap of thunder, and in reply to the question 
“Who art Thou?” the voice answers: “I am John, prophet of the Most 
High, and I am come before Him to prepare His ways.” A detailed 
recital by Adam and Seth then follows, after which begins an extended 
dialogue between Satan and Hell, which continues until the thunderous 
Tollite portas resounds. Even then, however, the triumphal entry of 
Christ does not immediately follow, but is further postponed while the 
prophets resume their consideration of old prophecies. 

In the poem in the Exeter Book, which, indeed, finds no parallel 
anywhere in the other known versions, Satan and Hell are not even 
mentioned, and the patriarchs are briefly named in three lines (44-46), 
but without being given speaking parts. The only speech in the poem, 
up to this point, is that by John (vv. 26-32), who is actually the central 
figure in the narrative. 

Cramer notes this wide divergence of the Old English poem, in the 
earlier portion (lines 1-50), from the ordinary form of the Descensus ad 
Inferos, and also observes that, from line 50 to the conclusion of the 
poem, the parallels to the known texts of the Gospel of Nicodemus cease 
entirely. He suggests, therefore, that the Old English poet may have 
been using an earlier and somewhat freer version of the Harrowing of 
Hell than those now known, and he points out similar details presented 
by certain lines in the Christ and Satan, and, in addition, in the Blickling 
Easter Homily (No. VII).4 Cramer’s suggestion has been strengthened 
by Férster’s discovery that the ultimate source for this Blickling 
Homily existed in a Latin sermon passing uuder Augustine’s name,” and 


2 “The King rode in, the Prince of all people hastcned on, the glorious Lord of hosts.” 

%R. Morris, The Blickling Homilies, EETS, Original Series (London, 1876), No. 63, 
pp. 83-97. 4 Max Forster, Archiv, cxv1 (Braunschweig, 1906), pp. 301 ff. 

J. P. Migne, Patrologia Latina (Paris, 1800), xxxtx, cols. 2059 ff. 
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that this source has been further elaborated in the Book of Cerne, which 
introduced speeches by Adam and Eve appealing to Christ for release 
from the bonds of Hell.’* The narratives in the Blickling Homily and the 
Book of Cerne correspond so closely in this section that the incomplete 
text of the Book of Cerne can be pieced out from the Old English Homily. 

The Easter Homily, like several others in the Blickling cycle,'” seems 
to preserve the impress of early Irish tradition. The close connection 
between the Anglo-Saxon poem and the versions found in the Irish 
manuscripts of the Book of Fermoy, Leabhar Breac, and the Book of Cerne 
substantiates the claim. The passages pointed out by Cramer show the 
echoes of the prayer in the Blickling Homily as they are found in the 
Christ and Satan and the Harrowing of Hell. The section in the Homily 
beginning “‘Ic pe halsige nu, Drihten, for pinre peowene, Sancta Marian” 
(EETS ed., p. 89, line 17) is verbally echoed in Christ and Satan (vv. 
437-442) and is also recognizable, though less distinctly, in the Herrow- 
ing of Hell (vv. 84-86, 110-112). Though it is true, as Cramer stated, 
that the definite source for the later portion of the Old English poem 
has not be identified, his suggestion that the poet may have been follow- 
ing an earlier tradition than that which had formerly been supposed now 
has some evidence to support it, and, as was indicated above, such 
evidence points toward Ireland as the medium through which the tradi- 
tion passed. 

The most fundamental question, however, in the interpretation of the 
Old English Harrowing of Hell concerns the identity of the speaker in 
the later portion of the poem. In the sentence which begins at line 50 and 
continues through line 55, the subject is clearly John the Baptist: 

Geseah pa Iohannis_ sigebearn godes 

mid py cynebrymme cuman to helle, 

ongeat pa geomormod _godes sylfes sid. 
Geseah he helle duru hedre scinan, 

pa pe longe zr bilocen weron, 

bepeahte mid pystre; se begn wes on wynne."® 


And, according to the usual, and most natural, interpretation, John is 
also the subject in the sentence which follows (vv. 56-58): 


Abead pa bealdlice burgwarena ord 
modig fore bere mengo ond to his mege sprec 
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% Dom A. B. Kuypers, op. cit., pp. 197-198. 

17 Cf. Rudolph Willard, PMLA, xu1r (1927), 314-330; “Two Apocrypha in Old English 
Homilies”; Beitrdge zur Englischen Philologie, Vol. xxx (Leipzig, 1935). 

18 “Then John saw the victorious Son of God enter Hell in royal majesty. Then the sad- 
hearted man perceived that God Himself had come. He saw the doors of Hell shine brightly, 
which long before had been locked, enveloped with darkness. The hero was joyful.” 
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ond pa wilcuman wordum grette:'* 


The use of the word mage, the same term which had been applied to 
John thirty lines earlier (ymb his mage sid), seems in itself a clear iden- 
tification, for John the Baptist was the cousin of Christ and was, there- 
fore, the only mortal to be considered, in the usual sense, His kinsman. 

Lines 56-58, however, directly introduce the speech which follows; 
consequently, if John is the subject, he must be the speaker in the long 
address to Christ which extends from line 59 to the end of the poem. This 
is the interpretation adopted by Wiilcker, Kirkland, and Mackie, as 
shown by the quotation marks which they insert in their texts. And this 
view is explicitly affirmed by Cramer in his analysis of the poem: ‘‘Der 
zweite teil des gedichtes reicht von vers 23-137. Es wird hier berichtet, 
wie Johannes den bewohnern der verhdlle die nahe ankunft der erlésers 
kundgiebt.’”° 

On the other hand, Professor Dobbie, the most recent editor of the 
poem, proposes an interpretation which harks back to Holthausen’s 
theory (propounded in 1908),”* according to which the long address 
(vv. 59-137) was delivered by Adam instead of John: “The phrase 
‘git Iohannis,’ in 1. 135, indicates clearly that John is not the speaker 
here, and that ‘burgwarena ord’, 1. 56, must refer to Adam.’ Deferring 
for the moment the crux presented by git Iohannis, let us consider his 
argument that the phrase burgwarena ord refers to Adam as the founder 
of the race, as in the phrases, ord moncynnes (Genesis 1111) and edelinga 
ord (Genesis 1278). It should be observed, however, that ord does not 
necessarily signify “beginner” or “founder.” Grein in his Sprachschatz 
defines ord (with specific reference to this passage) as “‘nobilissimus, 
princeps.” And in the Crein-Wiilcker Bibliothek, the following note by 
Grein is appended to this line: “der oberste der héllenbewohner d. i. 
Johannes der Taufer.” delinga ord is also a phrase applied to Christ 
(Elene 393, Christ 515, 741, 845); burgwarena ord in the sense of “nobi- 
lissimus civium” would be particularly appropriate as a designation of 
John, of whom Jesus testified: ‘‘Non surrexit inter natos mulierum major 
Joanne Baptista” (Matthew x1. 11). That, among all the members of 
the human race, John held the foremost rank is affirmed more than once 
by the Blickling homilist: ‘se wes mara ond selra eallum oprum man- 
num”; and again in the same homily: “Sanctus Johannes ponne gep 
beforan eallum oprum witgan ond ealra operra heahfedra megen he 


1 “Then the chief of the city-dwellers spoke out boldly and valiantly before the multi- 
tude, and spoke to his kinsman and greeted the welcome guest with words.” 

% Julius Cramer, op. cit., p. 3. 

%| Ferdinand Holthausen, ‘Zur Altenglischen Literatur,’ Anglia, Beiblatt xrx (Halle, 
1908), pp. 49-53. = Krapp and Dobbie, op. cit. 
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oferstigep.”* Accordingly, the use of burgwarena ord in the Harrowing 
of Hell may be explained quite as easily when applied to John as to 
Adam. 

In attempting to secure confirmation for his view, that Adam is the 
speaker, Mr. Dobbie cites line 132: “wit unc in pere burnan badodan 
ztgedre.” All previous editors had taken this as referring to the baptism 
of Christ in the Jordan by John. In Mr. Dobbie’s opinion, however, wit 
is used of Adam and, presumably, Eve, the only one to share his penance, 
and, accordingly, he sees in this line a reference to their penance as it is 
described in the Vite Ade et Eve. But when one turns to the text of this 
apocryphal narrative, one finds serious difficulties in this interpretation. 
Adam, it is true, did forty days penance standing in the river Jordan. 
But Adam gave explicit instructions to Eve to perform her penance in 
the river Tigris: 

Do thou arise and go to the river Tigris and lift up a stone and stand on it in the 
water up to thy neck in the deep of the river . . . But I will spend forty days in 
the river Jordan, perchance the Lord God will take pity on us.. .™ 


We are told that Eve, obeying Adam’s instructions, journeyed to the 
Tigris, and there performed her penance, while Adam, on the other hand, 
proceeded to the Jordan, and there stood upon a stone up to his neck in 
the water. Under these circumstances the line, ‘we two bathed together 
in that stream’ (i.e., the Jordan, named in the preceding line), interpreted 
as a reference to Adam and Eve, must indicate a peculiar interpretation 
of the source. Nor is one justified in assuming God to be the person to 
whom Adam spoke, and who was with them; for Adam, realizing that 
he had become an outcast, had hoped, by means of the penance, to 
propitiate God and to win His pity. We may return, therefore, to the 
interpretation universally accepted previous to the appearance of the 
theory upheld by Mr. Dobbie, and regard line 139 as a reference to the 
baptism of Christ in the Jordan. 

The view that this long monologue was spoken by John is further 
confirmed, I believe, by lines 70-73, in which the speaker makes reference 
to some armor which had been bestowed upon him by Christ: 


Ic adreag fela 
sippan pu end to me _in sibadest, 
pa pu me gesealdest sweord ond byrnan, 
helm ond heoroscearp, (a ic pet heold ne giet).* 


% Ibid., pp. 166-167. 

* R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, 11, 135. 

% “T have suffered much since that time when Thou didst once come to me, when Thou 
didst give me sword and corselet, helm and armor, which I have ever since held.” 
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For the legend underlying these lines by St. John, no explanation has 
hitherto been suggested. A passage in the Blickling Homily” on the Birth 
of John the Baptist appears to show at least an indirect connection with 
this incident in the Harrowing of Hell. The homilist, telling the story of 
John Jeaping in his mother’s womb in greeting to Christ, adds these 
observations: 


Eala men pa leofoston, hu bet wes weallende spelboda & ungebyldig heretoga, 
se pe er pone Helend on pysne middangeard cumendne gesecgean wolde, 
erpon pe he peere gerynelican gegaderunge menniscre gebyrde onfenge; & he er to 
pam cyninge becom & wepn gegrap mid to campienne, erpon pe he to his licho- 
ma(n) leomum become.?’ 

John, it will be observed, is here represented as grasping weapons with 
which to fight, although, as this is connected with his receiving the gift 
of the Holy Spirit, the weapons evidently are purely symbolical. 

What appears to be the actual source for this incident in the Old 
English poem, however, is found in an early legend which gives an 
account of the material gifts miraculously bestowed upon John, not in 
this case before his birth, but in his childhood. This story occurs in a 
Syrian homily of the fourth century, composed for the festival of St. 
Joh.. by a certain Serapion, who states that he was a bishop in Egypt 
during the patriarchate of Theophilus of Alexandria (i.e., 385-412 a.p.) 
Two manuscripts of his homily are extant: Mingana Syrian, Nos. 22 
and 183, in the Rendel Harris Library, Birmingham. The homily has 
been translated and discussed by Dr. Alphonse Mingana.”* 

The episode we are concerned with occurs (p. 440) in the section on the 
childhood of John, when Elizabeth, his mother, is planning to take him 
to the wilderness to escape the slaughter of the children by Herod, while 
Zacharias is to remain in the temple: 


Immediately after, Gabriel, the head of the angels, came down to him from 
heaven holding a raiment and a leathern girdle, and said to him, “O Zacharias, 
take these and put them on your son. God sent them to him from heaven. This 
raiment is that of Elijah and this girdle that of Elisha.’’ And the holy Zacharias 
took them from the angel, prayed over them and gave them to his son, and 
fastened on him the raiment which was of camel’s hair with the leathern girdle. 
He then brought him back to his mother and said to her: “Take him and bring 


* R. Morris, op. cit., pp. 165-167. 

™ “Oh, dearest men! What a zealous messenger and impatient leader was he who would 
first proclaim the Lord’s coming on this earth before he attained to the mysterious forma- 
tion of the natural birth; and he first became a leader and grasped a weapon with which to 
Sight before he was endowed with his bodily limbs.” 

*8 Alphonse Mingana, “‘Woodbrooke Studies in Christian Documents in Syriac, Arabic 
and Garshuni,” Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 11 (Manchester, July, 1927), 342- 
349, 438-461. 
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him into the desert, because the hand of the Lord is with him. I have learnt 
from God that he will stay in the desert till the day of his showing into Israel.” 


Here we have an account of camel’s hair raiment and a leathern girdle 
sent by God from heaven to John. It need not surprise us that in the 
Old English poem these are transformed into the regular equipment of 
the Anglo-Saxon warrior: “sweord ond byrnan, helm ond heorosceorp.” 
This agrees at the same time, it will be noted, with the militant character 
given to John in the Blickling Homily as one, who “wepn gegrap mid to 
campienne.” 

The monologue of John is rather liturgical than narrative in character. 
In this respect it notably resembles Part I of the Christ which, as Profes- 
sor Cook has shown, was based upon the Greater Antiphons for Advent.” 
The series—Eala Gabrihel (v. 76), Eala Maria (v. 84), Eala Hierusalem 
(v. 99), and Eala Iordane (v. 103)—may be compared with the similar 
series of O’s in the other Old English poem. And still another member 
of the series may have stood in the illegible lines following v. 92. 

Though this section of the poem is predominantly lyrical, it contains 
some traces of chronological arrangement. Eala Gabrihel treats of the 
Annunciation and Eala Maria of the Nativity, apparently with an 
allusion in vv. 88>-91 to the Slaughter of the Innocents by Herod. The 
apostrophe to Jerusalem (v. 99 ff.) introduces a curious anachronism in 
its apparent reference to the wide extension of Christianity: ‘Not all 
the earth-dwellers who sing thy praises may pass through thy streets.” 
But such anachronisms, like that in v. 86°-88* which represents the 
speaker as biding in bonds under hell-doors at the birth of Christ, seem 
to be due to the fact that the interest of the poem, as it proceeds, shifts 
more and more from narrative to lyric and liturgy. Finally, the narrative 
element is altogether abandoned, and at line 118 the poet adopts the 
formula of the litany (“fore pinum cildhade,” “fore pinum wunde,” 
“fore pinum eriste,’”’ etc.) and continues to use this formula for the 
remainder of his poem. Special interest attaches to lines 129-131 as 
expressing the belief of the early Church that the Second Coming of 
Christ would take place at Jerusalem.*® 

It remains to consider in some detail the textual problem presented 
by the concluding item in this litany (vv. 132-133), and particularly 
the phrase git Iohannis (line 136), cited by Professor Dobbie as proof 
that John was not the speaker. So far as forms are concerned, line 134 
might be translated: “Thou didst sprinkle with thy water the Lord of 
Hosts.” But, inasmuch as this line forms part of the litany, it must 


% A. S. Cook, The Christ of Cynewulf (Boston, 1900), pp. xxxv-xliii. 
* Tbid., pp. 180-181. 
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depend upon “‘ic pe halsige”’ (line 119), and consequently must continue 
the vocative construction. Accordingly, oferwurpe must be rendered as 
“Do Thou sprinkle,” and its object must be ealle burgwaran. 

A perplexing problem is presented by line 136: ‘“‘swylce git Iohannis 
in iordane.” All editors, with the exception of Cramer, take git as the 
second person dual pronoun. Grein in his Sprachschatz renders git iohan- 
nis by “ihr beide, du und Johannes,” with a reference to Grimm’s 
Grammitik, tv, 294-295. However, even if we accept the unusual syntax 
which this translation would involve, the meaning of the sentence is 
far from clear. The use of the second person dual pronoun presupposes 
that two persons are being addressed. If du und Johannes = Christ and 
John, who, then is the speaker? Mackie renders the phrase by “Thou 
and I,” thus either omitting Johannis altogether or identifying him as 
the speaker. But if John is here addressing Christ, it is strange that he 
should refer to himself as Johannis. Moreover, if he is including himself 
in the action, he would naturally use the first person dual form of the 
pronoun, wit. 

Cramer evidently felt the difficulty in this use of the second person 
dual pronoun, and, accordingly, in his text prints ‘git,’ the adverb, in- 
stead of the dual, git. This, however, evades one obscurity only by creat- 
ing another, for what would be the meaning of the line, “as John séill 
does in the Jordan?” Though I agree with Cramer, therefore, in regard- 
ing the dual git as impossible, I feel that his reading does not solve the 
problem and that some alteration of the text is necessary. 

Accordingly, I propose an emendation of the troublesome git to gio. 
In Anglo-Saxon manuscripts the letter ¢ was flat-topped, with the lower 
part curling sharply to the right,*' so that a copy might easily have 
confused o and #, especially at the end of a word. Palaeographically, 
therefore, the emendation proposed is very slight indeed. The reading 
of gio receives some support from the remarkably similar phrase used 
in the Old English Menologium in referring to the baptism of Christ 
by John. (In this case the spelling is ix.) 

se be fegere iu 
mid wetere oferwearp wuldres cynebearn 
wiga weorplice (158*-160>) 


Let us consider now how line 136 with the emendation to gio is to be 
interpreted. John has just prayed that Christ will happily sprinkle all 
the burgwaran with His (spiritual) baptism. The line which follows— 
“As John formerly did in the Jordan’—becomes thus a parenthesis 


* Cf. the facsimile of page 125* of the Exeter Book (EETS ed.) ut and eft (line 2), hyht 
(line 15), and efé (line 18). 
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interjected by the author himself. One can readily understand the 
devout wish of the author in the concluding lines of his poem to associate 
himself with the spirit of the petition voiced by John. Whether or not 
this was the poet’s conscious purpose, this at all events, is the effect 
produced on the reader by the introduction of the reference to John in 
the third person. 

The emendation in line 126 obliges us, however, to reconsider the syn- 
tax in the following lines. All editors have construed onbryrdon as a 
preterit plural. But with the replacement of git by gio, we no longer 
have a plural subject for this verb. However, it is not necessary to take 
onbryrdon as a preterit form. Sievers recognizes the occurrence in early 
West Saxon and Kentish documents, as well as in the Rushworth Glos- 
ses, of -on as an infinitive ending.” As a clear instance of an infinitive 
with this ending, we may cite Daniel |. 202: “ne hie to pam gebede 
mihte gebedon.” And Blackburn in his note on this line remarks: “the 
ending ‘-on’ is not rare.”** Moreover, by reading onbryrdon as an infini- 
tive, line 137 appears to satisfy all requirements, both of syntax and 
of sense: ‘With Thy baptism graciously to inspire all this middle earth.” 
And as a somewhat similar use of fegre with the infinitive one may note 
a line in Genesis describing the visit of Melchisedec to Abraham: 


se mid lacum com 
fyrdrinca fruma fegre gretan. (2103-4) 


By way of summing up the results of this examination of the passage 
with which the Exeter Harrowing of Hell concludes, I offer the following 
very literal translation of lines 132-138: 


And by the Jordan among the Jews— 

we two bathed in that stream together— 

that Thou wouldst sprinkle with Thy water, Lord of Hosts, 
joyfully, all these city-dwellers— 

(just as John formerly did in the Jordan)— 

with Thy baptism graciously to inspire 

all this middle-earth. For that be ever thanks to the Lord for ever. 


GENEVIEVE CROTTY 
Queens College 


* Cook’s Sievers’ Old English Grammar, $363, Note 1: “The Early West Saxon docu- 
ments have a few sporadic instances of ‘-on’ for ‘-an’; in Kent Glosses the former are some- 
what more numerous, and they occur sporadically in less pure West Saxon texts. In Psalms 
‘an’ is entirely stable. Rushworth I has, beside predominant ‘-an’, rarely ‘-en’, ‘-on’, 
‘-un’, besides shortened forms in ‘-e’, more rarely ‘-a’, ‘-ae’.” 

* Francis A. Blackburn, Exodus and Daniel (Boston and London, 1907). 
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CHAUCER AND GRAUNSON: THE VALENTINE 
TRADITION 


EOFFREY CHAUCER and Oton de Graunson, as members of the 
retinue of the Duke of Lancaster, were thrown into close personal 
association,' and Chaucer’s translation of some of Oton’s balades affords 
conclusive evidence that literary connections also existed between the 
two poets.? The full extent of Oton’s influence upon Chaucer can not 
now be accurately determined, inasmuch as some of Oton’s poems have 
been lost and even of those which have been preserved some are still 
difficult of access.* We are specially fortunate, therefore, in having avail- 
able a sequence of Valentine poems by Graunson, who seems to have 
been the first to popularize this type of verse in fourteenth-century 
England.‘ Chaucer himself, notably in the Parlement of Foules and the 
Complaint of Mars,' also took part in this cult of Saint Valentine’s 
Day, and there thus seems reason to expect that an examination of 
Oton’s Valentine poems may supply evidence which will be helpful in 
interpreting these Chaucerian pieces. 
Though the Purlement and the Mars have been often debated, wide 


disagreement still remains among scholars as to their purpose and their 
occasion. One school maintains that under cover of these bird allegories 
connected with Valentine’s Day® Chaucer introduced references to con- 
temporary human affairs. There is the well-known folk belief that birds 


1 See my article, ‘“Messire Oton de Graunson, Chaucer’s Savoyard Friend,’’ S.P., xxxv 
(October, 1938). 

?] have recently endeavored to establish a further instance of their literary relation- 
ship: “Chaucer’s Book of the Duchess and Two of Graunson’s Complaintes,”” MLN, tm 
(1937), 487-491. 

* See my article, “Sir Oton de Graunson—‘Flour of hem that make in Fraunce’,” S.P., 
xxxv (1938), 10-24. Dr. Arthur Piaget, of the University of Neuchatel, is completing an 
edition of Graunson’s works for Mémoires et documents de la Société d’histoire de la Suisse 
romande, whose representative in France is Mlle Eugénie Droz, 25 rue de Tournon, Paris, 
VI°. Dr. Piaget informs me by letter that his edition will contain numerous pieces omitted 
in G. L. Schirer’s Oton de Graunson und seine Dichtungen (Strasburg, 1904). 

‘Cf. John Matthews Manly, “What is the Parlement of Foules? Festschrift fiir Lorens 
Morsbach (Halle, 1913), p. 286. 

5 Chaucer’s authorship of the Valentine Complaint d’amours is sometimes questioned. 
Compare this title with Graunson’s Complainte amoureuse de saint Valentin, No. xxxv1 
in Schirer’s edition. 

* The reference to lovers who at morn “‘lye in any drede’”’ (v. 5) also associates the Mars 
with the aube; see further C. R. Baskervill, “English Songs on the Night Visit,’”? PMLA, 
Xxxvi (1921), esp. p. 594. 
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were supposed to choose their mates on Saint Valentine’s and that 
human beings thought they must follow this example in choosing their 
own lovers, and in other medieval literature human affairs are appar- 
ently represented by birds.’ On the other hand, a second school would 
interpret these allegories as mere abstractions. Professor Manly,® taking 
note of Dr. Piaget’s discovery® that by 1400 there was a social organiza- 
tion publicly celebrating Saint Valentine’s day, argues that the Parle- 
ment and the Mars were delivered as formal literary exercises without 
allusions to real persons at some similar, earlier courts of Saint Valentine, 
and he illustrates his thesis by citing Graunson’s works as examples of 
impersonal Valentines with which Chaucer would have been perfectly 
familiar. 

But what are the facts concerning these poems by Oton? Dr. Piaget 
himself, the authority whom Professor Manly quotes, regards Graun- 
son’s poems as autobiographical.’ For example, in La Complainte de 
Saint-V alentin (No. xvu in Schirer’s edition), Oton alludes to his forced 
flight in 1391 from his native Savoy when he says: “Hors du pays me 
fault aller” (v. 25). In La Complainte de Gransson (No. xxx1, v. 82), in 
speaking of a foreign country which he is in (“Lointain de moy, en 
estrange contrée”’), he refers to his imprisonment in Spain in 1372." 
More importantly, both in this complainte (No. xxx1, v. 29) and in Le 
Desert (No. xxviml, v. 6), the poet speaks of the separation from his 
lady which occurred during his Spanish captivity from 1372 to 1374. 

Describing the service to his lady, a separation from her, and the 
dangers of his rival, Oton’s poems form a related whole or a Valentine 
sequence involving his one amie."* The name of this amie he reveals by 
an acrostic in the opening stanza of Souhait de saint Valentin (No. 111): 


Ii me convient par souhait conforter. 


7 W. W. Skeat, The Works of Geoffrey Chaucer, sec. ed. (Oxford, 1899), 1, 516; H. Braddy, 
Three Chaucer Studies (Oxford, 1932), No. 11, p. 7, n. 1. Moreover, it seems significant to 
observe that in De Civili Domino, ed. J. Loserth, W yclif Society (London, 1900), 1,7, Wyclif 
states that in the parliament of 1371 a peer compared the human situation of the members 
with that of a parliament of birds; see also H. B. Workman, John Wyclif (Oxford, 1926), 
1, 210. 8 Op. cit. 

* “La Cour Amoureuse dite de Charles VI,” Romania, xx (1891), 417-454. 

10 Arthur Piaget, ‘‘Oton de Grandson, Amoureux de la Reine,’’? Romania, txt (1935), 
72-82. 

1 For all biographical references to Oton, see my article cited in note 1 above. 

In his essay “Zu den Dichtungens Otons de Granson,”’ Zeitschrift fir franzisische 
Sprache und Literatur, trv (1930), 168, Dr. Stefan Hofer states: “‘Auffallig ist namlich, dass 
von den angeblich zahlreichen Dichtungen Otons nur diejenigen erhalten sind, welche 
sich innerhalb der Valentin-stage bewegen und in ihrem Thema: Minnedienst, Huldigung, 
Trennung, Verabschiedung durch seine Herrin, ein zusammengehidriges Ganze bilden, 

dessen einzelne Unterabteilungen deutlich hervortreten.”’ 





Haldeen Braddy 


Sanz souhaidier ne pourroye porter. 

Au long aler les griefs maulx que je port. 
Bon est souhait qui fait au cuer deport. 
En souhaidant se puet uns homs deduire, 
Lui soulacier, et sans nul autre nuire.” 


Moreover, one knows from the poet’s own references to her as princesse 
that JSABEL belonged to nobility or royalty, and Alain Chartier, 
Graunson’s disciple, bears witness that Oton aspired to love a lady in 
high position, for after discussing in Le Reveille Matin two knights who 
loved ladies above their station, Alain states: 


Et au fort qui plus beé hault, 

Et plus a fort 4 besongner: 

Par Messire Odde, & par Mahault 
Le pouez assez tesmoingner."* 


On the authority of these statements by both Chartier and Graunson it 
appears established that in the vogue sponsored by Oton the Valentines 
served, not for abstractions, but for personal allusions. 

Before attempting to establish the identity of Princess Isabel, it is well 
to limit the inquiry by fixing, so far as possible, the date of Graunson’s 
compositions, and fortunately there are some very definite clues as to 
chronology. Among the sequence of Valentines narrating Oton’s love 
for this lady, no fewer than nineteen occur in a Catalan manuscript of 
the early fifteenth century.“ Oton’s imprisonment in Spain from 1372 to 
1374 at once suggests that this provided the most likely, if not the only 
possible, opportunity for the Spaniards to receive copies of his works. 
And this suggestion seems confirmed by the fact that in this same man- 
uscript the intercalary stanzas to Oton’s Balade de saint Valentin doublé 
were added by Florimont de Lesparre, for Florimont was Oton’s fellow- 
prisoner in Spain in 1372-74. The circumstance of their being imprisoned 
there together would explain their personal association; and, as neither 
Lesparre nor Graunson appears to have been in Spain at any other time, 
this provided the only opportunity for their literary collaboration."* Who, 
then, was the Princess Jsubel to whom Oton had already addressed love 
lyrics as early as 1372-74? 

Although Isabel is not an uncommon name, only three European 
princesses by the name have ever been proposed as Oton’s amie—Isabel 
of Bavaria,!” Isabel of Portugal,'® and Isabel of Spain.’ Did the poet 


8 This acrostic was first observed by Dr. Piaget, Romenia, txt, 72-82. 

“4 (Euores de Alain Chartier, ed. A. Du Chesne (Paris, 1617), p. 499. 

% See Amédée Pages, La Poésie Francaise en Catalogne (Paris, 1936), pp. 173 ff., esp. 
pp. 235-238. 16 For all biographical references to Graunson, see my note 1 above. 

” Suggested by Arthur Piaget, “Oton de Grandson, Amoureux de la Reine,” Romania, 
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know any of these? The first two princesses hardly seem to qualify, 
inasmuch as Isabel of Bavaria was born in 1371? and Isabel of Portuga| 
in February, 1397.% That is, the Bavarian Isabel was an infant of two 
or three years when Oton was writing the greater share of his love lyrics, 
while the Portuguese princess was born several months after Oton’s 
death on August 7, 1397. Unless a Princess Isabel of the second half of 
the fourteenth century is here overlooked, the only candidate remaining 
is Isabel of Spain, who became in 1367 the hostage of Edward, the Black 
Prince.” 

Interestingly enough, there are strong presumptions in favor of an 
early meeting between Oton and this Isabel. At the conclusion of his 
campaign in Spain in 1367, the Black Prince returned to England with 
two royal hostages, Constance and Isabel, the daughters of Don Pedro, 
King of Castile.# 

Now inasmuch as Oton traveled from Savoy to London in 1369, 
probably with his friend Sir Guichard d’Angle, he clearly had opportu- 
nity to meet Isabel before her marriage in 1372 to Edmund, Duke of 
York. It is quite probable, therefore, that the nineteen Valentine poems 
found in the Catalan manuscript were written for Princess Isabel before 
she became the Duchess of York. But Oton presumably knew her after 
her marriage, as his special patrons were the Duke of Lancaster, who 
wedded Constance, and the Duke of York, who wedded Isabel. In fact, 
it was Graunson’s friend Sir Guichard who suggested to Gaunt the 
policy of these betrothals to the royal claimants of the Spanish throne,* 
and at the wedding festivities Guichard (perhaps also Graunson) was 
among the honored guests. Certainly the poet’s declaration that for a 
term of years he was separated from his mistress accords fully with the 





Lx1 (1935), 72-82.—Although Isabel of Bavaria possibly owned a copy of Oton’s /ivre, I 
find it difficult, aside from the fact that the chronology discussed above rules out Dr. 
Piaget’s suggestions, to suppose that Oton presumed to love the Queen of France. 

18 Suggested by M. Baudot, Mémoires de la Commission des Antiquités du Département 
de la Céte-d’Or (Dijon, 1834), pt. II, p. 18. 

19 Daughter of Don Pedro the Cruel by his mistress Maria di Padilla; see Edward Storer, 
Peter the Cruel (London, 1911), p. 59.—Although Graunson may have known Edward 
III’s daughter Isabella (wedded to Enguerrand de Coucy VII in 1365), there appears to 
be no evidence as toa close relation ora personal attachment. Moreover, the autobiograph- 
ical hints in Oton’s poems do not altogether match with the dates of this Isabella’s life 
(b.1332-d.1379); see Mary A. E. Green, Lives of the Princesses of England from the Norman 
Conquest (London, 1851), 111, 163-228.—For this reference, I am indebted to Professor 
Henry L. Savage, of Princeton University. 

% Enciclopedia Universal Illustrada (Barcelona, 1926), xxv, 2028. 

31 Nouvelle Biographique Générale (Paris, 1856), xxv, 18. 2 DNB, xt, 552. 

2 U. R. Burke, A History of Spain (London, 1900), 1, 332-339. 

* See my article, “The Two Petros in the Monkes Tale,” PMLA, t (1935), 69-80. 
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known facts as to his imprisonment. This love affair would suggest 
amour courtoise. For it is a fact that Oton in later poems (Nos. tv, vim, 
xxxIv, in Schirer’s edition) refers to a love service extending over a 
period of years, saying in No. m1: “Dangier, Reffus, Paour avec Durté,/ 
Je l’ay long temps en devise porté” (vv. 32-53). And as for the continua- 
tion of his love service to Isabel, it should be remembered that Oton 
spent some éwenty years of his life in England, that he was often in the 
service of the Duke of York, and that as a nobleman with numerous 
relatives and friends in England he moved freely in the most brilliant 
circles of the London court.* 

We have seen, thus, that Oton’s Valentine sequence was addressed 
to a real person, and that this person was almost certainly Isabel of 
York. It was this Valentine tradition, prompted by real situations in 
Oton’s life, which the French poet passed on to Geoffrey. In the light 
of these facts, let us now consider the contemporary, or practically 
contemporary, statements of John Shirley (? 1366-1456) in regard to 
the occasion of the Complaint of Mars and the Complaint of Venus. 
Shirley’s testimony (in MS. Trinity, R. 3. 20) has frequently been cited 
by Chaucerian scholars, but has in most cases* been regarded as having 
no authority and resting on nothing more than current gossip. It will 
be well, therefore, to have his exact words before us: 


pus eondebe here pis complaint [i.e., Mars] whiche some men sayne was made. 
by fi.e., with respect to] my lady of york [i.e., Isabel] doughter to be kyng of 
Spaygne and my lord of huntyngdon [i.e., John Holland]. some tyme duc of 
Excestre and filowyng begynnebe .a. balade [i.e., Venus] translated out of frenshe. 
in to englisshe by Chaucier Geffrey pe frenshe made sir Otes de Grauntsomme. 
knight. Savosyen.*” 

Hit is sayde pat Graunsome made pis last balade for venus [i.e., Isabel] re- 
sembled to my lady of york. aunswering be complaynt of Mars. 


That the Venus was a translation from Oton might, it is true, be re- 


% See note 1 above. 

* Among critics of John Shirley, Professor Manly (MP, x1, 226) is by far the most 
severe, and his rejection of Shirley’s explanation has been echoed by many subsequent 
scholars. But recently there has developed among English scholars a more lenient yet at 
the same time a more puzzling attitude. For example, Professor Cowling (RES, 11, 407) 
holds that Isabel of York is a mistake for Elizabeth of Lancaster, but says: “I think Shirley 
was right in naming John Holland.’’ Similarly, Miss Margaret Galway (MLR, xxx, 
184) argues that the statement about Isabel is a “rumour,” but claims that “Shirley was 
right in connecting the Complaint of Mars with John of Gaunt and with the name Holland.” 

™ The substance of this information about the Complaint of Venus is repeated in con- 
densed form in the later MS. Ashmole 59, f. 43b: “Here begynnepe a balade [i.e., Venus] 
made by pat worpy knight of Savoye in frenshe calde sir Otes Graunsoun. translated by 
Chauciers.” This second statement shows Shirley to be consistent in his account and 
makes clear that at a later date he remained convinced as to the truth of his report. 
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garded merely as Shirley’s inference, but the old copyist obviously had 
access to more complete information, since he goes on to identify 
Graunson as a Savoyard Knight. It was not until 1890 that Dr. Piaget? 
discovered ‘the French originals of Chaucer’s Complaint of Venus, and 
this discovery checks exactly with Shirley’s statement. This confirma- 
tion gives us some confidence in Shirley, for all of his statements do 
seem to check with known facts. First, Chaucer did translate Oton’s 
French verses. Secondly, Oton himself supplies data as to his association 
with Jsabel. Finally, Shirley’s testimony receives further corroboration 
from the account of Isabel’s character by Thomas of Walsingham; 
namely, that Isabel was ‘“‘mulier mollis et delicata, sed in fine, prout 
fertur, satis penitens et conversa.”’*® 

Besides these outside sources, the text of Chaucer’s poem affords 
some circumstantial confirmation. For the character of John Holland, 
named by Shirley, is in remarkable accord with Chaucer’s description 
of Mars in the poem. The allusion (v. 9) to Saint John (the apostle of 
love) would apply with ironic meaning to Sir John Holland, whose con- 
duct in love was infamous. And the reference to Mars’s “‘cruelte, and 


bost, and tyrannye” (v. 37) would accord perfectly with Holland's 
notorious cruelty.*® The poet’s further statement: “For hyt stod so that 
thilke tyme no wight / Counseyled hym ther, ne seyde to hym welcome,” 


(vv. 66-67) accords with the fact of Holland’s disgrace following his 
murder of the Earl of Stafford’s son in July, 1385, when King Richard 
swore to treat Sir John “ut publicus homicida.’”* Furthermore, as for 
the occasion of the Mars, Chaucer himself declares: “This is no feyned 
mater that I telle” (v. 173). Finally, as for Chaucer’s translating Oton’s 
verses into the English Venus in answer to the Mars, the “Envoy”’ of 
Venus is apparently directed to Princess Isabel, as Chaucer begins: 

Princesse, receyveth this compleynt in gre, 

Unto’you excelent benignite (vv. 73-74).® 


The interpretation of Chaucer’s poems recorded in Shirley’s manu- 
script is prefaced by the statement that Geoffrey wrote at the command 
of John of Gaunt: 


38 ““Oton de Granson et ses poésies,”” Romania, x1x, 237-259; 403-448. 

% Y podigma Neustria, ed. H. T. Riley, Rolls Series (London, 1876), p. 366. 

% See A. Brusendorff, The Chaucer Tradition (Oxford, 1925), pp. 263-265. 

81 Johannes Malverne in R. Higden’s Polychronicon, Rolls Series (London, 1886), rx, 61f.; 
of. 72. 

# All quotations are from Robinson’s edition of Chaucer. Princes, a variant Robinson 
mentions (p. 978), is a fourteenth-century spelling for Princesse, so that one need not enter- 
tain Robinson’s avowedly tentative theory that the Venus, like the Fortune, was addressed 
to a group of noblemen: the Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester. 
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Loo yee louers gladepe and comfortebe you. of pallyaunce etrayted bytwene be 
hardy and furyous Mars. be god of armes and Venus pe double goddesse of loue 
made by Geffrey Chaucier. at be commandement of pe renommed and excellent 
prynce my lord pe duc John of Lancastre. 


With the identification of Mars as Holland and Venus as Isabel the in- 
terpretation of this passage now becomes possible, because Gaunt’s 
“comandement” to Chaucer seems to be explained by Lancaster’s hostil- 
ity toward Sir John Holland, who had seduced the Duke’s daughter 
Elisebeth. In the Venus (pts. m1 and 11) jealousy is a topic for complaint, 
and here Isabel seems to recall Holland’s known relations with Elisebeth. 
Now one should be aware that fourteenth-century poets sometimes em- 
ployed special devices in alluding to real persons, as is seen by— 


1. Graunson’s acrostic spelling JSA BEL. 

2. Chaucer’s allusion to his patron the Duke of Lancaster: “‘A long castel with 
walles white,/Be seynt Johan! on a ryche hil” (BD, vv. 1318-20). 

3. And Chaucer’s allusion in the Monkes Tale to Oliver de Mauny: “The wikked 
nest was werker of this nede,/Noght Charles Olyver, . . . (vv. 2386-87), where 
Mauny (OF. mau ny; MNF. mal nid) is thinly veiled as “wikked nest.” 


There may accordingly be a definite hint as to John of Gaunt’s associa- 
tion with Chaucer’s allegor;;, since the “‘broche of Thebes” (Mars, vv. 
245 ff.)—which brought misfortune upon all who wore it or coveted it 
—matches as a pseudo-palindrome with the name of the unfortunate 
Elisebeth of Pembroche.* In view, then, of the Book of the Duchess and of 
Chaucer’s connections with Gaunt, it is hardly occasion for surprise to 
find Geoffrey Chaucer complying with the request of his royal patron to 
write an allegory concerning illicit love.“ 

Much may seem to remain unexplained, but according to the evidence 
which is today available, Shirley’s cryptic data are thus seen to be 
surprisingly accurate. Not only was he apparently correctly informed 
about Isabel (her reputation, her marriage, and her royal lineage), 
Holland (his character, his love affairs, and his several titles), and Chau- 
cer (his authorship of the Mars, his composition of the Venus, and his 
translation from the French), but he also knew that Oton was a knight, 
that he came from Savoy, and that he wrote in French a triple love 
balade “for venus resembled to my lady of york.”” What was the source 
of this personal information? 

From manuscripts compiled and copied by Shirley, it is well attested 


‘3 To Professor Cowling (RES, m, 409) credit is due for first observing this cryptic 
allusion. 

* The objection sometimes urged that Chaucer was too gentlemanly to discuss illicit 
relationships or that Gaunt would not care to have a family scandal alluded to even in a 
poetic rebuttal seems hardly conclusive. 
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that he was acquainted with Lydgate, Thomas Chaucer’s friend, and 
with the Earl of Suffolk, Alice Chaucer’s husband. And Thomas and 
Alice Chaucer, distinguished descendants of the great English poet, 
presumably kept alive the tradition of Chaucer’s réle with respect to 
his patrons. So directly or indirectly, from the poet’s own son or his 
grand-daughter, or from their friends or their relatives, John Shirley 
may easily have had access to first-hand information concerning the real 
intention of Chaucer’s allegories. Possibly from these sources he also 
learned something about Oton. But as for Shirley’s knowledge of this 
French poet, it is also important to bear in mind that Charles of Orléans 
lived for four years (1432-36) as a prisoner-guest in the home of the 
Earl of Suffolk and that their friendship continued even after Charles’ 
return in 1440 to France. Now Orléans was Oton’s disciple and knew his 
lyrical productions; his own “Belle, bien avez souvenance” is a close 
imitation of Oton’s ‘La Complainte amoureuse de saint Valentin.”* It 
is even possible, as has been recently suggested,® that the chansons of 
Charles, who also knew Chaucer’s works,®” were addressed to Alice 
Chaucer, the Earl’s wife. At all events, in the inspiring company of the 
literary Suffolks, Orléans appears to have competed with the Ear! in 
composing “tournament” lyrics. And from Orléans, it seems logical to 
infer, both Suffolk and Alice might easily have the true account of 
Graunson’s passion for Isabel to deliver over to their friend John Shirley, 
with whom they sometimes conversed on literary topics.** 

The friendship of Suffolk and Orléans parallels with astonishing close- 
ness the relation between Chaucer and Graunson, for these two four- 
teenth-century writers also seem to have been in friendly competition on 
poetic undertakings.*® That is, Oton’s French verses report his chivalric 
allegiance to Isabel of York, whereas Geoffrey’s translation of these in 
the Venus composes this same lady’s reply to Holland’s “complaint” in 
the person of Mars. In point of fact, Chaucer in the “Envoy” to the 
Venus appears to hint jocularly at the competitive rédle he is playing 


% As noted by Schirer, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

36 Pierre Champion, Histoire Poétique du Quinziéme Siécle (Paris, 1923), 1, 23. 

37 A copy (the present Paris MS., Fonds Anglais 39, Bibl. Nat.) of the Canterbury Tales 
seems to have belonged once to Orléans, who bequeathed his copy to the library of Jean, 
comte d’Angouléme; see P. Champion, La Librairie de Charles d’Orléans (Paris, 1910), 
pp. 119-121, 

%8 Unless otherwise noted, the substance of the foregoing paragraph is from Dr. H. N. 
MacCracken, “An English Friend of Charles of Orleans,’’ PMLA, xxvi (1911), 142-180. 

3® Since Graunson, like Chaucer, was in Gaunt’s retinue and drew a pension from this 
household, it is possible that Oton’s ‘La Complainte de l’an nouvel” (No. x1 in Schirer’s 
edition), like the Book of the Duchess it so strongly resembles, was composed for Gaunt 
after the death of his Duchess Blanche. 
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when carrying out Isabel’s request that he transform Oton’s verses into 
Venus’s “complaint”: 

And eke to me it ys a gret penaunce, 

Syth rym in Englissh hath such skarsete, 

To folowe word by word the curiosite 

Of Graunson, flour of hem that make in Fraunce (vv. 79-82). 


To support this interpretation, there is telling confirmation: although 
mentioning the “skarsete’”’ of “rym in Englissh,” Chaucer, in order to 
prove his skill, purposely limits himself to this “Envoy” to two rimes 
aabaabbaab. Accordingly we seem to have both striking external and 
internal evidence that the Complaint of Venus was undertaken at the 
request of Isabel, Duchess of York. 

One important conclusion which follows from the verification of Shir- 
ley’s report has to do with the date of the English compositions. Where 
there is so much uncertainty in the chronology of Chaucer’s works, it 
is gratifying to have data upon which we may rely with some confidence. 
According to the latest astronomical computations,*° the year 1385 was 
the only year between 1370 and 1400 in which a conjunction of Mars and 
Venus in Taurus was likely to impress Chaucer and his fellow star- 
gazers," and it will be observed that it was in this very year that Holland 
was in enforced retirement (from July, 1385, to January, 1386). This 
evidence also helps in fixing the date of the Venus, which was composed 
as a response to the Mars. It is probable that the Complaint of Venus 
was composed shortly after 1386," certainly before Isabel’s death in 
1393.8 

Since even in the petit papier it is possible to view the large issue by 
way of the small, the acceptance of the present interpretation of these 
two poems, against which there is no positive objection, has naturally 
broad implications.“ For one thing, Chaucer’s réle as a court poet should 
be examined afresh. For another, Speght’s report that the A.B.C. was 


* Chaucer’s interest in and knowledge of astronomy seem sufficient assurance that his 
astronomical allusions refer to actual planetary phenomena. 

“| See the investigations reported by S. H. Cowling, “Chaucer’s Complaintes of Mars 
and of Venus,” RES, mu (1926), 405-410, esp. 406. 

© At this date Oton was very probably not in England, but it hardly follows that 
Chaucer and Graunson wrote their works at the same time. Indeed, Oton’s poems seem for 
the most part to be of early date. 

* DNB, x1, 552. A late chronology for the Venus is also indicated by the allusion in the 
“Envoy” to Chaucer’s advanced age. 

“In seeking to associate Chaucer’s poems with real persons and with contemporary 
human situations, Miss Margaret Galway, although her reading of Shirley appears in- 
correct, thus seems at least to proceed from a thoroughly defensible point of view in her 
interesting article, ‘““Chaucer’s Sovereign Lady,” MLR, xxxim (1938), 145-199. 
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“made, as some say, at the Request of Blanch, Duchesse of Lancaster,’ 
may seem now to call for a new hearing. For still another, the entire ques. 
tion as to the intention of such pieces as the Anelida and Arcite and 
especially the Valentine Parlement of Foules® must be interpreted in 
terms of the actual practices of alluding to human affairs found in both 
Chaucer and Graunson. And most significant of all, the data here given 
should serve somewhat to rehabilitate the reputation of John Shirley; 
for there appears no good reason for disclaiming, and every plausible 
reason for accepting, Shirley’s almost contemporary testimony that the 
Complaints of Mars and of Venus apply to the love intrigue of John 
Holland and Isabel of York. 
HALDEEN BRADDY 


Texas Christian University 


# Cf. R. D. French, A Chaucer Handbook (New York, 1929), p. 82. 

“ My interpretation of the Parlement I have recently defended in RES, xtv, No. 53. The 
Instructions Charles V sent to his envoys I then mistakenly dated May, 1377. On consult- 
ing my notes, I discover that the writ concerned is placed within the period of 1376-77, so 
that the date may well have been before May, a chronology which better agrees with 
Froissart’s account. 

‘7 Thus Professor Manly (MP, x1, 226), whose statement many subsequent scholars 
have echoed, makes a sweeping indictment: “Is there any instance in which information 
given by Shirley has, when tested, proved to be correct?” 





XXI 
THE GURNEY SERIES OF RELIGIOUS LYRICS 


N the sale of the large collection of Gurney Manuscripts in 1920 one 

manuscript was overlooked,' and still remains in the possession of 
Mr. Q. E. Gurney of Norwich, the brother of the former owner. Miss 
Allen supplies some information in regard to the date and the previous 
history of this manuscript;? and a list of its contents (omitting, of course, 
the prose Abbey of the Holy Ghost) will be found in Carleton Brown’s 
Register of Middle English Religious and Didactic Verse.* 

Nine-tenths of the manuscript is devoted to the Pricke of Conscience* 
and the allegorical treatise, The Abbey of the Holy Ghost. My present 
concern is not with these main items, but with its series of short religious 
poems, of which one is an Invocation immediately preceding the Pricke 
of Conscience, while the other thirteen follow at the end of The Abbey of 
the Holy Ghost. The text of these fourteen lyrics—ten of them unique 
texts—is printed here for the first time.® These poems are all devotional, 
with one exception, a “rubric” poem on “pe Interpretaciun of pe hey 
name of IHC and pe Declaraciun.”’ There are four prayers at the “‘Leva- 
cion,” and a general confession; two translations of Latin liturgical 
hymns, “Virgo singularis respice quod quero,” and ‘‘Christe que lux es 
et dies.”’ In addition there are two short orisons, one to the Trinity and 
the other to the Blessed Virgin;* and a few “‘mystical”’ poems, including 
a lengthy Psalter of the Passion.’ Of the four texts found elsewhere, 

1 It was on loan and forgotten until the present owner rescued it from an attic! 

2 Hope Emily Allen, Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle (1927), p. 375, n. 6. There is no 
evidence to support the suggestion made in the Macro Sale Catalogue that this MS “‘prob- 
ably belonged to the nunnery of Hampole in Yorkshire.” 

3 1, 469-470. In all the following footnotes whenever a number is used in connection with 
a religious poem, it refers to the First Line Index in the second volume of Brown’s Register. 

* Register, No. 2206; the text is not, one may observe, that of the East Midland recension 
(Register, No. 2207), as one might have expected from the provenance of the MS. 

5 I am deeply indebted to Mr. Q. E. Gurney, the owner of the MS, for permission to 
publish these poems. 

* There is a couplet to the Virgin, written as prose, in a very illegible hand, on f.198b. 

[MJarye Blisful Mayde and Mod[er without] pere; 
This nyht thy blissyng [send], and thy Sonis dere. 
Amen 

7 On the flyleaf at the beginning of the MS in a different hand, of the fifteenth century, 
is an imperfect list of contents: A general confessiun maad to Iesu Cryst of gret devociun 
in verse (11); How mannis entenciun should be to loue god and serue wip devotiun in 
verse (vit); Oreyson to pe Holy Trinite in verse (vir); Interpretaciun of pe name of 
THS in verse (rx); A deuout preyer unto pe holy Sacrament of pe auteer in verse (x); 
To the Blessid Virgin (x1 or xtv). 
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No. viiI occurs in Lincoln Cathedral MS. 91; No. x occurs in an un- 
published variant in B.M. MS. Additiona] 27924, No. vi, a Meditation 
on the Passion in 154 lines, is found in at least eleven texts; and No. 
vu, a Song of the Love of Jesus, in fifteen manuscripts.*® 

The dialect of the series is East Anglian. It is not possible to anticip- 
ate this conclusion from the present location of the Gurney MS, for it 
has not always been preserved in Norwich. The minor poems all alike 
show the same linguistic characteristics;? hence, if these pieces have 
been collected from various unrelated districts, at any rate in their 
existing form they have been worked over to present a uniformity of 
dialect. East Midland features predominate: for example, the verb in- 
flexions are Midland; the present tense without exception has the 
sequence -e, -ist, -ith; -in; the present participle generally has -end (c), 
and the perfect participles -id and -in.!° What might at first be taken as 
Northern coloring indicates, on comparison with such established texts 
as the Norwich Gild Records," the Norfolk fragments from Bodleian 
MS. Tanner 407, the Brome MS," or Capgrave,"* an East Anglian 
dialect. A short -e in unaccented syllables is generally raised to short-i: 
this iotization applies both to inflexions of verbs and nouns.” Wh appears 
as Qw throughout all the pieces.’ Gutturals appear both palatalized and 
non-palatalized, ilk occurs as well as iche; and even in the same line we 
have ‘For ilk a lettre is wurp ful mochil.’””"" The voiceless palatal spirant 
is represented by h.'* The present participle is found three times with 
the East Anglian formation -and: “‘ffor pus arn pey to vndirstande 
Owr Lord Iesu al-weldande.’”* The choice of vocabulary shows no note- 
worthy features.?® The chief indication of the East Anglian dialect, 
however, is lacking: the spirant sch never appears as x,” but always as 
sch—schal, schuln, schuld. But this absence can be disregarded consider- 
ing the plenitude of other affirmative indications. 

The contents of the Gurney MS are typical of the period at the close 
of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth century; the calligraphy 
indicates a date slightly ante 1400. Confirmation of such a date is 
supplied by the internal evidence of “The Sauteer of Crystis Passiun” 


8 v1 (No. 1082); vm (No. 1095). See under footnotes to the texts. 

® This applies even to the two texts (v1 and vm) which appear in many other MSS. 

10 consceyuid, liuid, sinnid, brokin, belokin. 

" EFTS, 40. 12 M. P., xiv, 1. 18 Fd. L. T. Smith. 4 FETS, 140. 

6 myhtlis, fadir, deyid, euil, spokin, euir, Petir, lyuis. 16 qwan, qwoso, qwiche, qwere. 

17 1x, 9. 18 E.g., myhttis, ryhtwysnes. 19 virt, 9; 1x, 12; 0, 1. 

2 The Scandinavian words are not significant, e.g., i/le (m1, 46); heyl (m1, 5); calle (vu, 
24); sikirly (rx, 41, 44); deyid (1x, 46); betake (x, 17); cast (x1, 28); reysid (x1, 107); askis 
(xm, 15). #1 As, for example, in the carols of MS. Sloane 2593. 
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(No. x1) This piece incorporates five stanzas” from the very popular 
prayer by Richard de Caistre.* Now it has been established by Dr. 
Carleton Brown™ that de Caistre’s hymn is a reworking of an already 
existing verse prayer found in the Stonyhurst and Vernon MSS. Richard 
de Caistre rearranged the order of the first seven stanzas (and added an 
eighth), which form a simple personal prayer by the Passion; he con- 
structed a new second section of another five quatrians praying for all 
sinners, and completed the whole poem with the last (eighth) stanza of 
the original orison.* The five stanzas in the Gurney poem are common 
both to the original Stonyhurst-Vernon and to the de Caistre versions. 
Had de Caistre’s hymn already been written at the time the author of 
the Gurney MS was writing his “‘Sauteer,”’ it would have certainly been 
known very soon after its composition to this latter; for as I have shown, 
the. dialect of the poems is East Anglian. If this was the case, it is 
reasonable to suppose therefore that the Gurney writer would have 
incorporated at least one of the six extra stanzas from de Caistre’s 
version. But this did not happen. As de Caistre wrote his hymn when 
Vicar of St. Stephen’s in Norwich, between 1402 and 1425, we may 
conclude that the Gurney poem was composed at some date prior to 
1402, the terminus a quo. It is, I think, more logical to regard the Stony- 
hurst-Vernon text as the prototype of the poems in the Gurney MS and 
by de Caistre, rather than believe that the five stanzas in the Gurney 
poem are the basis of both the others. 


I 


Fadir, Sone, and Holy Gost, 
Almyhtty God, sittend in trone! 
Here me, Lord of myhttis most, 

To The for help I make my mone. 
Thre Personis and oo God alone, 

I preyende to byn heyh mageste, 
Here pat bow graunt me wel to done. 
And on me haue mercy and pite. 


18 There immediately follows, in small black letters but rather faded, this couplet: 


To pe blisful Trinite be don al reuerens 
In whos name I begyn pe Prikil of Consciens 


™= Vv. 116-120; 145-148; 153-156; 185-188; 225-228. These verses correspond to 
stanzas 3, 1, 2, 5, 4 of the text printed by Carleton Brown, Religious Lyrics of the Four- 
teenth Century (Oxford, 1924), pp. 124-125. 

% See Register, No. 1055. % Religious Lyrics, etc., pp. 275-276. 

% For a discussion of de Caistre and his hymn (with a printing of ten texts) see the 
Rev. Dundas Harford in Norfolk and Norwich Archeological Society, xvu1, 221-244. 
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II 
Here beginnip a general Confessiun maad to Iesu Cryst of gret deuociun. f.180b 


Al weldand God of myhttis most, 

ffadir and Sone and Holy Gost, 

To pe, Iesu, pat deyid on Croys, 

I schewe my lyf: pou here my voys. 
Lord, in pis world pat I am in, 
Consceyuid I was and getin in sin: 
Sitthin I was born into pis day, 

Lord, liuid I haue in euil aray; 

And sinnid in pryde and coueytyse, 

In letcherye also many a wyse, 

In ydilnes and in enuy3e, 

In yre, in slauthe, in glotenye, 

In othis sworn, in auowis brokin, 

And in spitouse spechis spokin; 

The fyue wittis pat pou hast me lent, 

In euil vsis I haue hem spent; 

And Thy Ten Commaundemens 

I haue brokin ageyn py defens, 

In wurd, in werk, in wil, in pouht. 
fforsif me, Lord, pat I haue miswrouht! 
Penaunce bat hap me ben enioynt. 

I haue brokin in many a poynt; 
Withowtin nowmbre sinnid haue I, 
Cowpabil, Lord, I knowe me for-thy. 
How schall I doo qwan I schal come 

To acountis at be dredful Dome 

Qwere alle my werkis schuln be sene, 
And acoupid of Fendis bedene? 

My wickid werkis bey schuln telle 

To dampne my soule and drawe it to Helle. 
Thauh I wold fle, I schal me nouht hyde, 
To bale or blisse behouib me byde. 
Qwat schal I doo? Qwat schal I say? 
That nouht hap seruid God to pay. 
Thaw ryhtwysnes wil pat I be punschid, 
Mercy wil nouht pat I be hunschid. 
Therefore pouh I haue asseruid pe wrake, 
Lord, to py mercy I me betake; 

ffor euir of hope qwan I minne, 

More is by mercy pan my sinne. 

Lord, as pow art verrey Saueour, 

Of Marye born for mannis socour, 

And as bow bouhttist sinfulle on pe Roode 
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Wip Passioun and py precious bloode; 
Make me py seruuaund at py wille, 
Enclyne to goode and turne fro ille. 
Thow graunt me grace my lyf to mende, 
And fro myn enemyis bou me defende; 
And fro encoumbraunce of sinne pis day, 
3e and my Lord ;it I be pray. 

Goode God, on me wreke pe nouht 

ffor sinne in world bat I haue wrouht; 
Ne let pou my folyis neuir fordoo 

The blisse pat pou bouhttist my soule to. 
Iesu, on me pow haue mercy 

Thurh pe preyeris of py Modir Mary, 
The gloryous Virgyne pat be baar; 

ffor hire swete pappis pat pou sook paar. 
Bebenk be, Marye, meke and myld, 

To saue sinfulle pou consceyuidist py child; 
ffor-thy, swete Lady, prey by Sone 

He for;iue pat I haf misdone. 

Ion Baptist, Ion pe Euuangelist, 

Prey for me to Iesu Cryst. 

Petir, Prynce of Postils alle, 

Lose me of sinnis—to be I calle, 

And to alle be halwin of Heuene, 

That Iesu here my sinful steuene; 

And purh His mercy and His grace 

In pis world He gif me space 

Of verrey schrifte and repentaunce, 

And for my sinnis to doo penaunce, 

To liue in loue and charite. 

That swete Saueoure I beseche pe, 

That I may resceyue before my ded 
Thy blisful body in forme of bred; 

In sad feyth at my lyuis eende 

My soule into by Kyngdam wende. 
Amen, Amen, par charite, 

God of His mercy graunt it so be. 


III 


Here beginnip an orysun of deuout entent to be 
seyd in be seyng of pe Sacrament 


Welcome, Lord, in forme of bred! 
ffor me pou polidist peynful‘ded. 
Blisful body sacrid me beforn, 
Haf mercy on me I be nouht lorn. 
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Heyl! Iesu Crist, Saueour of pis world, 
The ffadris Sone of Heuene, 

Holy, oft sacrid, lyfliche in flesch, 
Sobfast God and verrey man: 

The, be precious body of Iesu Crist 
With al my herte I wurchipe. 


Gloria tibi Domine quia etc. 


IV 
Here folwip also a deuociun to be seyd in tyme of be Leuaciun. 


I bank pe, Iesu, of al by goodnesse. 

I cry be mercy for all my wickidnesse. 

Tesu for by Passiun 

pou kep me fro temptaciun; 

Saue pou me fro helle 

And bryng me pi ioye in to dwelle. 
Amen 


Vv 


Eft anopir deuociun. 


Lord God as pou art al good, 
And of myht He pat al may; 
And as I am wirmis food, £.182b 
Mad of slim and clay— 
Soo indirly I cry pe mercy: 
Pou graunt me grace to liue clenly, 
The so to loue and swich for to be 
That my liuyng be louend to The, 
Sauaciun, Lord, vnto me, 
And helpyng vnto obpere for pi gret pite. 
Tesu, pyn Incarnaciun, 
The meryt of pi Passiun, 
Strenkpe me ageyn temptaciun, 
And saue me fro dampnaciun. 
Amen 


VI 
Here beginnip an holy meditaciun Behofliche to be pouht or seyd with deuociun. 


IV.6 _—‘ The last four lines are written as prose in the MS. 

V.5 MS indirly—inwardly (?) intrusion of a dissimilating consonant, cp. alder-best, 
remainder. 

V.12.—- Vv. 11, 12 written as one line in the MS. 

VI. No. 1082 in Carleton Brown, Register of Middle English Religious Verse, vol. 1; 
an eleventh text is in the Bement MS. f.45a (now in the Henry Huntington 
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VII 


Here beginnip anopir meditacium pat tretip how mannis entenciun 
schuld be to loue God and serue wip deuociun. f. 185b 





Library HM 142). I give a collation of the Gurney MS against the Longleat MS. 29 
printed by Brown, Religious Lyrics of XIV Century (Oxford, 1924), pp. 114-119. 
4 on thy dere] vpon py 7 naill] naylis scharpe 8 And so shullen] Than schuld pe 
lettris wel {9 With speches swete] py wurdis swete 10 can] gan with 13f.183a 
17 speches] spechis pan 30 Thy sweet fayre rewly look 32 of] on 33 was forth 
bro3t] was brouht 36 In hert heuy and nouht pow spake 39 f.183b 44 with 
rogget nayll] And wip scharpe naylis 47 pe naill] naylis 48 Whan] Thamne 49 yit 
write] wryte 3it 55 To loken on] The lokyng of 59 Thogh] and 60 Hire woo 
schuld I nouht descriue 64 pat] pat bode 66 f.184a 66 I-bette] sore bete 67 Thy] 
The 69 The scorne schame and gret despyt 70 defoulet] fylid 74 I hope pe feend 
me dere schal nouht 75 my3t] may 78 euer] ay 81 wepe] warye 82 for me so sore] 
so sore for me 83 bot pou] Lord 87 was] were 88 dethes] dedliche 89 deiynge so 
visite] ded pow visyte 90 And... away] And panne...fro me 91 f.184b 
97 To loue best no pynge] Nothyng here to loue 98 Bot pe... hir dere] Bot 
only .. . myn 103 lesteth] lestend 105 Lat me fele if it ioye be 107 myry] swet 
109 now] now py 110 And loue arrowes to] And arwis vnto 111 to omit 117 f.185a 
117 pe hard here shold be] The hayre is to me 119 loue] loue in me 120 wel] ful 
124 my] gret 125 00] on 128 Iesu ay mot be my song 130 pe doun] pe withdown 
134 syn] sinnis 135 For] ffor to 136 py omit 137 art so] gret 142 pis] my 143 
f.185b 146 And] And zit 147 maist]auhttist 148 I pray pus to pe]I pus preye to 
the 150I shal omit 150 no3t] nozt to 151 me pan] pan me 153 rose vp] vp roos 
155 Amen omit 

No. 1095 in Brown’s Register; twelve texts have been collated with Bodl. MS. 
14667 by Brown in his Religious Lyrics of XIV Century, pp. 61, 262. I give here 
a collation of the readings of the Gurney text with that printed by Brown 
1-4 Iesu pe swetnesse of py loue fre Quo per of myht fele and haue knowyng 
Alle erpely louis bittir to him schuld be But pyn alone with owte lesyng 7 sett} 
to set 8 of] in 9 hert] erthe 10 wha couth him sadly se] surly quo it koud see 
12 £.186a 14 him] his loue 16 That nothyng lykid me but he 18 pan me think] 
pynkip me 21 sembland] liknesse 22 And] And al 23 of fude] he fondid 24 Hery- 
tage to] ffor to 26 be-for . . . to me toke] vnto... took 27 pe strynd] pat kynde 
30 dyd] dop 31 fode] body 32 for omit 33 Brother] My brother 37 f.186b 41 The 
loue of him passip Iwis 44 me] I 46 prynce] lord 48 Of his loue me longip to lere 
49 me bihoues lang] behouip me to longe 52 here omit 53 he] he gan 56 To blys 
ogayne] Ageyn to blisse 57 to mak] he mad 60 parfore] And perfore 63 f.187a 
63 His] Ryht 64 Full petefully ... was] Graciously...he 65 full omit 68 
rewfull . .. was rewth] cruel... were reuly 69 he payd] payid he 70 gylt] 
loue 71 burd to me be] auht be to me ful 73 burd... in twa] auht ... atwo 
74 Till] To 75 of] of al 76 hard] scharp 77 Till. ..for] To... pat 78 pe ded he 
tholed] He suffrid ded 82 ouercomen] venkusid 89 f.187b 90 That for me was 
woundid ful sore 91 For] And for my 92 do me] to me kype 95 And aftir him 
werke wel and ryht 96 pat he] As he vs 98 wirk] wretche 99 do] werk 100 euer- 
mare haue him] euere to haue pat lord 104 Ikan] kan I 106 trewly me] trustly to 
107 blode boght] flesch hap mad 108 wryche his spouse] chyld of wreche his chyld 
109 pat .. . his] pe... thy 110 For my] pat pow for 111 my omit 112 in his luf] 
pe to loue 113 A omit 113 pe] pat 114 whare I] qwan I hepin 115 pat] wip py 
116 defend] lord pow schyld 119 Bot bryng] And lede 
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VIII 


Here beginnip a souereyn orysoun to seye to be 
Holy Trinite wip deuociun. 


Almyhtti God in Trinite, 

Inwardly I pank it The, 

For by good dede bat pou me wrouht, 
And wip py Sone pat pow me bouht; 
And of al pat pow lenist me 

Lord, 3e blissid mot pow be. 

Honour, ioye, and louyng, 

Be to by Name withowtin eendyng. 
And Lord God Al-weldande, 

I beteche to-day in by hande 

My soule and my body; 

And alle my frendis specyaly, 

Bobe be qwike and pe dede, 

Thow graunt hem part of my bede. 
Kepe vs alle in erpe here 

By preyere of py Modir dere, 

And alle be halwis pat arn in Heuene, 
ffro be dedly sinnis seuene, 

And fro fondyngis of pe wickid wyht, 
And fro sodeyn ded day and nyht; 
And schyld vs fro pe peynis of Helle 
That hidous arn of for to telle. 

Lord, wip Thy grace fille vs alle 
That we ben redy qwan pou vs calle; 
And lat vs neuere parte fro The, 
Graunt vs, Lord, pat it so be. 


IX 
Here beginnip pe Interpretaciun of pe hey name of IHC and pe declaraciun. 


These lettris pre wib pe titil 

Arn mochil of myht and semin but litil; 
ffor pus arn pey at onis to neuene 

Our Lord Iesu, Goddis Sone of Heuene. 
That is it to say, qwoso ryht redis, 

The Corown of Grace, pe 3iuere of medis, 
And ilk a lettre hab gret myht 

To hem pat kumne haue Good in syht; 
For ilk a lettre is wurp ful mochil 


VIII. 26 This piece is also found as two prayers in Lincoln Cathedral MS. 91, printed in 
Horstmann’s Yorkshire Writers (London, 1895), 1, 363-364. 
IX.2  V. 2 is written as two lines in the MS. 
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3if bey ben couerid vndir pe titil; 
ffor pus arn bey to vndirstande 
Owr Lord Iesu al-weldande. 


Iusticia Humilitas Concordia Karitas 


Qwo-so haue pese lettris thre, 

And pe titil of Charite, 

He par nouht drede his enemyis michil 
Qwan he hap IHC wib pe titil. 


Vndirstande wel in py wit, 

I is to seye al Ryhtwysnesse, 
That in pyn herte loke pow knit 
To God and man more and lesse. 


H is to seye Humilite; 
And C to seye Corde wip al 


That mad Goddis Sone mannis sone to be. 


Expowne pese lettris pus pow schal. 


The titil betoknip Charite; 

Wipowtin be qwiche no man may spede. 
Thus vndirstonde 3e bese lettris pre, 
ffor vnto Heuene bey mown 5ow lede. 


Wipowtin pese lettris 3e mow wel see, 
Goddis chyld no man may be. 

Qwan pey arn knit togidir pus, 

They arn to seye our Lord IHC; 


That is to seye be heyest Name 
Qwiche hap so mochil myht in Heuene, 
That it dryuib pe Deuil to schame 

In eyr, in erpe, qwo pat it neuene. 


Her kneis to Iesu schuln bowin al, 
ffor-thy I rede ay ilk man pus 
To wurchipe it bobe gret and smal, 
And loue pis name pat is IHC. 


fful sikirly may he goo to rest 

That ay hab IHC in his mynde; 
North, sowp, est ne west, 

A sikerere frend schul 3e nouht fynde. 


Now IHC, Lord, as pow vs bouht, 
And for vs deyid vpon pe tre, 


IX. 12 rub. Here, and elsewhere, rubricated. 
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We prey pe for sinne dampne vs nouht, 
But our Socour and Saueour pou be. 
Amen 


x 
Here beginnip a deuout preyer vnto be holy Sacrament of be auteer. 


Iesu, Lord, welcom pow be, 

In forme of bred as I pe se. 

Iesu for Thyn Holy Name 

Schyld me to-day fro sinne and schame. 
As pow were of a mayde born 

[Ne lete me neuer be forlorn;] 

Thow lat me neuir for noo sinne 

Lese pe ioye that pow art inne. 

Thow ryhtwys Kyng of al pyng, 
Graunt me schrifte, housil, and good endyng, 
Ryht beleue beforn my ded day, 

And blisse with The pat leste schal ay. 


Almyhty God mercyful 
Haue mercy on me sinful, 
And on alle Cristene. 

To pe, Lord Iesu, 

I me betake, 

And to by Modir blisful. 


In nomine patris et ffilii et spiritus sancti. Amen 


XI 
Here beginnip an Holy Meditaciun and the Sauteer of Crystis Passiun. f.190a 


X.6 V. 6 supplied from B. M. MS. Addit. 27924. 

X.12 The version in B.M. MS. Addit. 27924 f.231a is ruliricated “Quando corpus 
Domini leuatur.” As it is not printed I collate it here. 1 Lord] my Lord 5 to-day 
fro sinne and] from worldes 5 mayde born] Mayden bore 7 Ne lete me neuer so 
fortosynne 8 Lese] Thet I forbere 9-12 Iesu Lord ouer alle thynge Graunte me 
housel schrifte and goode endynge Of ryghte byleue or I be dede And housel 
be my last brede. The remaining seven lines cease to correspond to the Gurney 
text: 13-19 Lord God beseche I The Will and strengthe Thou sende me Sted- 
fastlyche to byleue in The And hertely tolouen The And trewlyche to seruen The 
Grace and witte Thou graunte me Into myn endynge for charite Amen 
The last six lines are written in the MS as prose, and are separated from the main 
text bya paragraph mark; they form a little prayer which must have had wide 
circulation for it is found in several variants: at the end of No. 1328 (Brown 
Register) a new text, Camb. Un. Dd. 8. 2. f£.5a; and (detached) in MSS. Corpus 
Christi, Oxford 237. f. 1a; Bodl. 6777, f. 110a. 

Listed in Brown, Register, as two items—Nos. 1025 and 1101. 
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Iesu Cryst, ryhtful Iustyse, 

Kyng and Lord ouir alle kyngis, 
On me sinful pow take seruyse, 
And hendly here now my preyingis! 


Iesu pat woldist man be born 

Of Marye, by Modir blissid, 

Her pow ngy mone, I be nouht lorn, 
Ne in by mynde I be nouht missid. 


Iesu swete, my Saueour, 
Circumsysid bow were for vs: 

Soo kit awey fleschly errowr— 
The lustis pat fadin and fowlin vs. 


Iesu, God and man alsoo, 

Of thre kyngis wurchipid pou were: 
Lord, myn herte I offir be too, 

That wickide pouhttis me neuer dere. 


Tesu in temple, as turti] trewe, 
Offrid bow were to Symeon: 
Mercy I zeld me of eld and newe, 
Soo coupabil of sinne is per noon. 


Tesu fulliche Thi Fadris Sone, 

Thow were baptysid of Baptyst Ion: 
Lord, soo wasche vs pat we schone 
The Feendis werkis euerychon. 


Iesu fed wip Aungelis foode 

In desert doende Thy fast: 

Schyld me fro pre enemyis woode— 
World, flesch, and Feend, I be nouht cast. 


Iesu, Kyng of Dauidis kynde. 
Chilrin of Hebren so grettin The: 
The loue of be graunt me to fynde, 
That for my loue ded woldist be. 


Tesu, blissid Thy body is— 
Discyplis pou zouit in Sacrament: 
Mercy my gost goo nouht amis, 
Thy body be wip me in my went. 


Iesu, buxum and obedyent, 

That blody drapis swettist on kne: 
ffro worldly werkis turn myn entent, 
And a Thyn owin pow halwe me. 


379 
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Iesu, pe welle of Mercy, 

And pe Spryng of al pite: 
Enclyne and herkne to my cry, : 
That wip myn herte I schewe to pe. . 


Hic dicet V Pater noster et Aue Maria. 
Iesu, wip herte to be I pleyne 
In mynde to han py Passioun; 
And compassiun of al by peyne, 
Lord, lere me wip deuocioun. 





Iesu, semly of wurd and swet, 

Tudas pow caldist py frend; 50 
Qwan he, tretour, gan wip pe meet, 

Thow let him kome pe moup ful heend. £.191a 


Tesu, led aforn Pilat, 

Wibp bittir bondis of Iewis bownde, 
Hauend noon heed at Thyn estat 
They filtin py flesch wip cruel wounde. 


Iesu, as lomb nouht to ageyn seyn 

How we schuld suffre, and vs to teche 

Aduersite in pis world and peyn, 

In al misese, Lord, be my leche. 60 


Tesu, doctour of iche good dede, 
Good for euil graunt me to qwyte; 
Lere me exaumple pes to bede 

My foon and nouht to bakbyte. 


Tesu, fayrest of alle feturis, 

lewis for-spittin al py face: 
Cheke and chin of choys mesuris, 
Mekely by moub tholid manace. 


Lord, vngilty of that distresse, 

ffro veleyn wurd and werk me saue; 70 
Honest to speke and vse clennesse— 

That 3ifte of be pat I mowe haue. 


Iesu, blynfellid wip fist and smet, 
Iugid pow were to bat Iewyse; 
Despysid wip cry and schame gret, 
Wrongly py ded soo to deuyse. 


Lord, so schent for loue of me, 
Close myn eyne fro euil syhttis 


XI. 42 Vv. 41. 42 written as one line in the MS. 
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3 Soo that myn herte may loue The, f.191b 
i And wurchipe pe wip alle my myhttis. 80 
- Iesu, be piler pynid and pyht, 


Thy body scorgid wip sweypis felle; 
Al in py blood Thy body was dyht 
That meryt aftir to vs gan dwelle. 


To sle wip lustis and fleschly hete 
That kindlip pe sinne of letcherye, 
Schew myn herte by woundis wete 
In hope of grace and remedye. 


50 


Hic dicet V Pater noster et Aue Maria. 


ta Iesu, clad in purpil palle, 

And perto corownid with egir porn; 90 
Aratid wip reed they greddim alle, 

Heyl! Kyng of Iewis! on her scorn. 


Lord, in soule wryt me this, 

Of myself so lyht to lete; 

Pouert in herte pat I nouht mis, 

To seen my sinnis how pey be grete. 


60 Tesu, ful of loue desyr, 

Thy Croys bow bore to Caluarye; 

Wib herte ardauntere ban fyr, 

Mannis soule fro ded to bye. 100 


Lord, drawe pou me to folwe The, 

Myn owin wil to forsake; 

And polin penaunce with herte fre, 

A medful ende pat I may make. {.192a 


Iesu, on Croys bowndin and bent, 
Naylid bobe purh hand and foot, 
Reysid, rockid, and al for-rent, 
For wrethe woldist pou neuir moot. 


Lord and forziuere of al pat wrong, 

Mak me so pacient to ben in herte, 110 
Of wrethpe and hate to stinte strong, 

And folwe pes or peynis smerte. 


Tesu, for-stonid wip hydous cry 
Of Iewis pat greddin pe besyde, 
Let me nouht herin vnieffully 

Malyce pat myht in me abyde. 
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Iesu, for poo dolful teris 
That pow grettist for my gilt, 

Here and sped my preyeris 

And spare pat I be nouht spilt. 120 


Iesu of Nagareth, pat art Flour, 
On Croys crucifyid and spred; 
Send me swetnesse day and owr 
In Thy seruise here to be led. 


Thyn hestis to kepe and to conteyne, 
Lord, and py lawis to fulfille; 

Wisse me wip py mercyabil eyne, 
Mercy to werke wip body and wil. 


Iesu, pyn hefd so holy and hende, 

That corounid was wip cruel porn; f.192b 
Thyn hernis for to ryue and reende 

With pe poyntis by pan was purh born. 


Lord and Principal, for pat peyne, 
Let pride pat sinne nouht lese me; 
Ne pompe in myn herte reyne, 

Of veyne glorye ne vanite. 


Hic dicet V Pater noster et Aue Maria. 


Iesu, pe brest of Goddis scheld, 

ffendour pow art for vs to fyht, 

The gost of grace pou hast in weld 

Owr enemyis to ouirkome with myht. 140 


Al Holy Chirche, Lord, pow saue 

ffro euery article pat errour is, 

The Feend of pyne noo maystrye haue; 
Brestful of pite, graumt me this. 


Iesu, for bat wurpy wounde 

That went vnto pyn herte roote; 
ffor sinne pat hap my soule bownde, 
Thy blisful blood mot be my bote. 


Ageyn myn enemyis me defende 

Be vertue of pat blisful blood, 150 
Charite to myn herte bow sende 

Wip parfyt loue, gostly and good. 


Iesu, for Thy woundis smerte, f.193a 
In armis and hondis bope two; 

Make me meke and lowh of herte, 

And pe to loue as I schuld doo. 
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Coueytyse fro myn herte pou schette 
Wip byn holy hondis tweyne; 

Were me fro dedly sinne and dette, 
That worldly desyr do me noo peyne. 


Iesu, woundid purh euery foot, 
And cleynt wip nayl vpon pe Cros, 
Descend into myn herte root, 

Of me by seruuaund per be noo los. 


In slauthe, Lord, of Thy seruyse 
I am wretche berof cowpabil, 
That sinne do me to despyse 
In soule to be redy and abil. 


Iesu, for-pirstid in Thy woo, 

The was profrid eysel and galle: 

In glotenye pat we schuld neuir moo, 
Ne in delycis lyke to falle. 


Lord, for pat pirst soo strong, 

Do me my flesch for be absteyne: 
So glotenye pat vyce wrong 

Mow in me neuir conteyne. 


Hic dicei V Pater noster et Aue Maria. 


Iesu, Lord of al largesse, 

On Croys pe thef pow hyhttist mede: 
Lord, of by mercy 3if me noo lesse— 
More is py mercy ban my misdede. 


Tesu verrey in mannis wede, 

Soo were pow slayn on Rode Tre; 
Thy prisonis owt of peyne to lede, 
Bouht wib by blod to blisse fre. 


Iesu, Lord, pat madist me, 

And wip Thy blisful blood hast bouht; 
For3if me pat I haue greuid The, 

In werk, wurd, wil, and pouht. 


Iesu Cryst, owr Conquerowr, 
God and man, ful of myht, 
Schewend bow art owr Saueour, 
ffro ded to lyue pou rise ful ryht. 


Iesu, perles of power, 

ffro Helle to Heuene pou vp steyh; 
Thy Fadris syde pou sittist ful neer— 
Kyng of mankynde in blisse on heyh. 
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Iesu Cryst, corownid in Trone, 
Ouir al pat is, was, or schal be; 
God and Man, perles alone, 
Myhtful regnende in mageste. 


Iesu, Iustyse of bis world wyd, 
Eueryche a man pow schalt deme; 
Mercy pat day qwan I abyd, 

Lord, to by seruuaund buxum pou seme. 


Tesu, Lord, and Kyng of Lyf, 

Heuene and erthe by doom schal drede; 
Lord, for Thy woundis fyf, 

Make me here wurthy to serue mede. 


Tesu, to loue The I owe: 

Thyn swetnesse on Roode rauischib me; 
Thow bowist to me pyn hefd so lowe 
As Thow on me haddist pite. 


Iesu, to me byn armis arn spred, 
My sowle to saue as pou art ment; 
Now at py feet woundid for-bled, 
I aske mercy, The, Lord, present. 


Iesu, owr raunsum and owr pay 
Sprong owt of by swete syde, 
Make me pyn owin, nyht and day, 
The to plese tyme and tyde. 


Hic dicet V Pater noster et Aue Maria. 


Iesu, of my soule take hede, 

I am pyn owin creature; 

In alle my werkis pou me spede 
That I be euir vndir by cure. 


Iesu, bat art Heuene Kyng, 
Sothfast God and Man alsoo; 
3if me grace of good endyng, 
And hem pat holdin to. 


Iesu Cryst, I pe beseche, 

Aforn myn eende pou graunt me grace 
Of wit, repentaunce, and speche, 
Amendyng of my misdedis, and space. 


And Iesu, py Modris compassiun be 
Now and euere in my thouht, 

How sche waymentid and wepte for pe, 
Syhhid and sobbid wip swemful pouht. 
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And how pe swerd of sorwe hire slouh, 
And martyrid was, Lord, for Thy sake; 
Soo now pat I be herd of sow, 

Hool in sour hondis I me betake, 


To eendles lyf, and soo be led, 

Me body and soule to make bryht, 
And wip 30ur presencis to be fed 
There euere is day and neuir nyht. 


Tesu, fulfilt of gracis seuene, 
Graunte vs pes and vnite; 

Iesu, be Ioye of Aungelis in Heuene, 
Help pe puple leuend in The. 


Iesu, Prynce, and Lord of Lyf, 
Lyf wip blisside graumt me to haue 
Ther welbe is euir withoute stryf, 
To that ioye, Lord, pou me saue. 


XII 


Alle owr mischeuis haue in py syht, 
In flesch frel we ben belokin; 
Help! Lady, owr bondis were to-brokin! 
Haue reward vnto owr trauayl: 
We arn beset with strong batayl, 
Wipb world, and flesch, and Feendis felle 
Owr woo vnnethis noo tunge kam telle; 
And of owr-self we ben nouht strong 
To suffrin pis batayle long; 
ffor we ben feyntere pan pe flowr 
That wip be wynd fadip his colowr. 
Wip owr foomen for to fyht, 
Of owr-self haue we noo myht; 
ffor owr kynde is fer more feynt 
Than askis ben qwan fyr is qweynt. 
We wansin as be snowh away, 
We welkin as flour on wintris day; 
Owt of bis world we wendin bare, 
And turnin al into wirmis ware. 
Owr lyf is ful of al syknesse, 
Owr ded is ful of wretchidnesse; 
Syknesse and ded scecip nouht, 
Til erthe be to erthe brouht. 

XII Begins imperfectly. 

XII. 22 MS scecip; cp. A. S. sceacan, scacan, to depart. 
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Therfore, Modir of Mercy, 
Herkne to owr carful cry; 
Qwan py Sone sit vpon His see, 

Woundid as He deyid on Roode tre, 

For to demin vs wol blyue 

Aftir owr dedis in owr lyue— £.195b 
Swete Lady, pan prey for vs 30 
To thy dere Sone Iesus, 

That He forsif vs owr trespas 

In pat ilke carful caas. 

He be nouht hard to forgiuin, 

But graunte vs grace pat we mow liuin; 

Prey Hym for pat ilke loue 

That drowh Him down fro Heuene aboue 

To soukin on py swete tete. 

That He relece owr peynis grete. 

Iwis py wil He schal nouh[t] werne 10) 
But graunt pe by bone ful szerne. 

Marye, Modir, Maydin swete, 

Wib bese preyeris I pe grete— 

Hem to resceyue pat pow wilt, 

And helpe pat I be nouht spilt. 


XIII 


Virgo singularis respice quod quero, 
Parte stella Maris gracie spem gero. 





Mayde, wiboute make, 
Beheld pow qwat I craue; 
Be pe lode sterre in lake, 
Hope of grace Ich haue. 


Ianua salutis ad te propero, 
Et fragmenta a iuuentutis tibi offero. 


Of helpe pow art gate, 5 
To The I me spede; 

Of sunkpe pat me is late 

The relese. . . . £.196a 


Iam con.... 
Vnde... 


Parte... 


Qw eee 10 
N. 


XII. 25 Between vv. 25 and 26 there was evidently another couplet at some time, for 
there is one unrelated line remaining: ffor al owr trost we ben schent. 


XII. 40 MS nouh. 
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XIV 
[Criste] qui lux es et dies 


Cryst pat art [bobe djay and lyht, 
Thow vnhilist be mirknasse of nyht; 
195} Lyht pow art, leuid of bryhtnesse, 
30 Prechende lyht of blisfulnesse. 


Precamur sancte Domine 


Holy Lord! we prey The 

Owr defens to-nyht pow be; 

In The be [reste] and owr reles, 
This nyht bow 3iue vs, Lord, in pes. 


Ne grauis sompnus irruat 


That we purh slep ne ben down brouht, 

Ne bat owr enemye hente vs nouht, 10 
Ne pat owr flesch be of his assent, 

To make vs giltye and for—schent. 


Occuli sompnum capiant 


Eyne pow pey ben takin wip slep, 
Wake ay herte and be sep; 

Thyn ryht hond, Lord, be vs abouin, 
Thyne seruuaundis pat pe ryht [lJouin. 


Defensor noster aspice 


Owr ffendour pow loke vs to 

And owr aspyis awey bow doo; 

Thyne seruuaundis bow gouerne and gye, 

That wip Thy blood pow woldist bye. 20 


Memento nostri Domine 


O Lord, on vs s[o] penke bow, 

5 On pis bodi pat heuyip vs now; 

Thow bat of soule art Defensere, 
Kome bow, Lord, to vs and be Kepere. 


Gloria tibi Domine 


Wurchipe be pe, Lord, beforn, 

Pat of a Mayde wore i-born; 

Wib Fadir and Sone and Holi Gost, 
10 Wibowtin ende by blisse be most. 
Amen 


XIV. Words in square brackets indicate that the MS is illegible, torn or faded. 
XIV. 1 Both the Latin and English lines are written continuously as prose. 
XIV. 16 MS seriuuaundis. 
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We are only beginning to realize the important position which ver- 
nacular prayers played in the religious life of the later Middle Ages. There 
is one group of devotional books consisting of Latin Hore to which have 
been appended a few English prayers in verse and occasionally in prose.” 
B.M. MS Additional 27924, of the mid-fifteenth century, has a couple 
of English rimed prayers for use at the Elevation of the Host;?’ MSS. 
Bodleian 15834 and Harley 210 contain each four vernacular verse 
prayers.”* In all, I have noted eleven such Hore,” all, with two excep- 
tions,*° of the fifteenth century. Such collections were obviously designed 
in the first place for use during public or private worship in the church, 
and by extension in the home. Many of the vernacular items, however, 
are to be said at the “Levacion,” and no doubt served the same purpose 
as their French counterparts: 


Les livres d’Heures, enfin sont une autre source, assez abondante, de priéres 
eucharistiques, latines et francaises, destinées aux personnes qui voulaient assister 
pieusement a la messe et suivre, sans doute, un texte donné, a fin d’échapper au 
désordre de leurs propres pensées. 


Another class of manuscripts which no less than the Hore were in- 
tended for actual employment in private devotion, contain Latin and 
English prayers and meditations. Lambeth Palace MS. 559, very late 
fourteenth century, is a tiny book mainly in English with a Kalendar 
and miscellaneous prayers, written throughout as prose; there are fifteen 
English religious poems.” Another important collection is in the Cam- 


6 As, for example, in Bodleian MS. 2604, f.83a. 

7 The MS is beautifully written; Register, No. 1056, English prayer for Levacion; 
No. 1520 (listed under No. 1037) the first four lines of the very popular prayer to Jesus 
by the Holy Name. 

28 Bodleian MS. 15834: Register, Nos. 1330, 1039, 487, 1036. MS. Harley 210: Register, 
Nos. 2068, 2076, 1940, and 302 (the prayer by the Seven Joys in Mirk’s Festial). 

2° MSS. Mostyn Hall 186, f.62a (No. 1136); Berkeley (Nos. 1075, 1435, 2501); Queen’s 
College, Oxford 207 (No. 832); Cambridge University Library Dd.6.1 (No. 206); Bodleian 
15799 (Nos. 559, 1055); Bodleian 15839 (No. 2237); also the three Horae mentioned in the 
text, and the two items in footnote 30. 

© Bodleian MS. 30605 is dated about 1340; the Catalogue states: “The volume was 
probably made for some one connected with the Court of Edward III.” The sole English 
prayer is a version of the Hours of the Cross (Register, No. 2067) which is split up over 
seven pages; a prose translation of the same Latin original occurs in the English Prymer 
EETS, 105, pp. 15. The other early Hore is Bodleian MS. 2604, of the second half of the 
xiv century. It has three rimed prayers in English: No. 1330 from the Speculum Christiani; 
No. 1082 a Meditation on the Passion in 154 lines found in many MSS including our 
Gurney MS., and in four prayer books of some sort; No. 1461 a unique prayer of con- 
fession. 

31 A. Wilmart, Les Auteurs spirituelles et textes dévots du moyen &ge latin (Paris, 1932), p. 
25. ® See Brown, Register, 1, 440-442; Nos. 1545, 1506, 614, 808, are unpublished. 
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bridge University Library, MS.Ii.6.43, described by Brown® as “A 
Manual of Prayers, Hymns and Meditations”; there are many Latin 
prose prayers and twelve English verse prayers.“ Among the many 
similar devotional collections® of Latin and English private prayers, 
offices, kalendars, psalters, and other materials, are the fifteenth-century 
MSS, Bodleian 21575,* Bodleian 27691,” and Royal 17.A.xxvii;* all 
three manuscripts contain each four verse prayers in English. It is 
significant that the manuscripts in this class are of a small size, conven- 
ient to carry about. 

A third group of manuscripts which served more for instruction or 
meditation than for worship is that to which the Gurney MS belongs— 
a long religious work with a cluster of minor items. Of the Pricke of 
Conscience there are over one hundred texts, and no less than eight are 
found in small volumes along with short vernacular devotions and in- 
structions, generally in verse. Bodleian MS.14667 is approximately the 
same date as the Gurney MS, and has many prose and verse items,*® 
frequently tinged by the first aspects of that mystical ‘‘Passion-longing”’ 
which was to become at the turn of the century such an outstanding 
feature in devotional literature.‘° The six other manuscripts are Cotton 
Appendix VII, including the “‘Four Daughters of God’’; B.M. Additional 
32578 with four moral and instructional poems;*' Bodleian 21700; Bod- 
leian 21715; Cambridge University Library Dd.11.89; and Cotton Galba 
E.IX.® In their wide scope these manuscripts resemble Bodleian MS. 
14667 rather than the Gurney MS. 

In the first two groups of devotional books, Hore and Manuals, there 
are at least thirty-two manuscripts, containing about seventy different 
prayers. With the prayers from the Gurney and its allied manuscripts, 


% Tbhid., 1, 196. * Four pieces are still unpublished: Nos. 154, 1023, 814, 1224. 

% See for example: MSS Magdalene College, Cambridge 13 (Nos. 659, 1655, 1985, 
2626); Corpus Christi College, Oxford 59 (Nos. 454, 975, 1370); Huntington El. 37.8.7, at 
end of a volume of Latin hymns (Nos. 1462, 1521, 1523, 1574, 2074). See also Durham 
Cathedral A. iv. 25 (No. 1361); Bodleian 2325 (Nos. 392, 685); English Prymer (No. 2246); 
Royal 2.B.x (No. 1088); Cotton Tiberius B.iii (No. 571); Harley 2896 (Nos. 703, 985); the 
York Hours (Nos. 1217, 1230, 1807). 

% Bodleian MS. 21575 with Nos. 1499, 1588, 625, 350. 

* Bodleian MS. 27691 with Nos. 1002, 474, 2661, 1328. The prayers in this MS are 
exceptionally artistic; the form is rime royal. 

% Royal MS. 17.A.xxvii with Nos. 639, 1330, 566, 832. Like Bodleian MS. 21575 it 
includes an Arma Christi. 59 See Register, 1, 105. 

“ But not so marked in the devotions of the average practising Christian as in the monks’ 
books, e.g. B.M. MS. Additional 37049, a Carthusian work. See too my article, ‘Private 
Prayers in Middle English,” in SP. 

“ See Register, 1, 409-411, written later than 1405, the date of MS. 

See Register, 1, under MSS heads. 
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and those poems headed in the manuscripts as orison, devout prayer, 
anthem,® or concluding with Amen or Pater noster, there are altogether 
(I should estimate) about 150 poems written specifically for use in the 
normal course of private prayer and worship. It is in this aspect of 
material for devotion and worship that the Gurney MS and its series 
of religious lyrics is best regarded. 
RossELL Hore ROBBINs 
New York University 


* About 60 items appearing in over 70 MSS. 
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XXII 
THE FAUST LEGEND AND THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION 


RICH SCHMIDT’S brilliant essay, Faust und das sechzehnte J ahr- 

hundert,! gave the final sanction to the thesis, voiced by Goethe 
himself,? that the Faust legend is in all its attributes a product of the 
Reformation. Despite recurrent protests, raised before and after the 
publication of Schmidt’s essay,* the Lutheran character of the legend 
has come to be regarded by literary historians as a dogma.‘ To be sure, 
the universally Christian ancestry of Faust, Simon Magus, Theophilus, 
and other Manichean and medieval forerunners of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Devil’s Disciple, was unearthed by a host of parallel hunters; still, 
the Lutheranism of the legend has been upheld until today. Eugen 
Wolff’s attempt® to prove that the Volksbuch was a Catholic pamphlet 
met with little success. Although Adolf Hauffen* conceded that there 
must have been a Catholic Faustbook also, the “genuine Lutheran 
tendency” of the legend, the triumph of faith over learning, was emphat- 
ically pointed out by Wolfgang Stammler’ in 1927; its Humanist and 
Lutheran tendencies were stressed by A. Bernt® in 1930; and the familiar 
argument was reiterated by the recent work of G. Bianquis,® who de- 
clared that in its form of 1587, and in all its subsequent versions, Faust’s 
life is a Lutheran treatise. 

The arguments have remained practically identical with those elo- 
quently proffered for the first time by E. Schmidt. Dashing off a roman- 
tic and ecstatic picture of Humanism and of the Renaissance in the wake 
of Burckhardt, Schmidt affirmed that without the background of Prot- 
estantism the Faust of the sixteenth century could not be understood. 
He saw Faustian traits in the uomo universale, in the new intellectual 
freedom of the period, and in its emancipation from medizval inhibi- 


' First printed in Goethe-Jahrbuch, m1 (1882); reprinted with slight changes in Charak- 
teristiken (Berlin, 1886), pp. 1-37. ? Letter to Zelter, Nov. 20, 1829. 

* For a full history of the interpretation laid on the religious tendencies of the legend and 
the Volksbuch, cf. G. Milchsack’s introduction to his edition of Historia D. Johannis 
Fausti des Zauberers nach der Wolfenbiittler handschrift nebst dem nachweis eines teils ihrer 
quellen (Wolfenbiittel, 1897), p. ccci ff. 

*E. Wolff, Faust und Luther. Ein Beitrag zur Entstehung der Faustdichtung (Halle a.S., 
1912), p. 25. 5 Op. cit. 

* Zeitschrift f. deutsche Philologie, xtvm1 (1919-20), 455. 

7“Von der Mystik zum Barock, 1400-1600,” Epochen der deutschen Literatur n, i 
(Stuttgart, 1927), 426-427. 

* W. Hofstaetter und U. Peters, Sachwirterbuch der Deutschkunde (Leipzig u. Berlin, 
1930), 1, 315. * Faust @ travers quatre siécles (Paris, 1935), p. 38. 
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tions. The Faust of the legend appeared to him a worthy son of a mighty 
age, a Titanic seeker for knowledge and truth, and the quintessence of the 
finest efforts of the Renaissance. Then, with appropriate citations from 
Luther’s text, Schmidt demonstrated that ambition and yearning for 
omniscience were the basic reasons for the damnation of Faust,—a catas- 
trophe perfectly in keeping with Luther’s opposition to the vanity and 
vacuousness of human reason. 

The titanesque strife of Faust in clash with Lutheran orthodoxy, two 
antipodal aspects of the Renaissance, were thus the cardinal points in 
Schmidt’s conception of the Faust legend. His glowing paean on the 
Renaissance, based on Burckhardt, is, however, in need of correction." 
After half a century’s research, our concept of the Renaissance is chang- 
ing.“ Gone is the idea that the Renaissance and the Middle Ages were 
separated by an unbridgeable abyss; we may safely assume, without 
going to extremes,” that the Renaissance did not completely break with 
but rather continued the Middle Ages. Even weightier is the objection 
to the other fundamental point in Schmidt’s interpretation: he did not 
perceive that each and every one of his references from Luther’s text 
was in perfect agreement with universal, perennial, and ever-recurrent 
Christian tradition, rooted in scriptural wisdom, and voiced by innu- 
merable spiritual writers in all periods of Eastern and Western Christian- 
ity. In the light of the evidence to be presented, the sectarian character of 
the Faust legend will be reconsidered, and an attempt made to prove 
that the chief motifs of the Faust legend are not characterized by a 
specifically Lutheran tendency but are permeated with basic and primal 
doctrines of the Christian Church. 


It is a commonplace, which one is almost embarrassed to repeat, that 
in the medieval world view, secular learning had to be subservient to 
divine learning, i.e., theology. “Generally speaking, the conception of 
man’s divinely mediated salvation, and of the elements of human being 
which might be carried on, and realized in a state of everlasting beati- 
tude, prescribed the range of ultimate intellectual interests for the 
Middle Ages.’ The tradition started in the patristic period; it was taken 


10 A. Janner, ‘“‘Problemi del Rinascimento,” Nuova Antologia, txvim (1933), 458 ff. 

11 A. v. Martin, “Coluccio Salutati und das humanistische Lebensideal. Ein Kapitel aus 
der Genesis der Renaissance,” Beitrdge sur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Renais- 
sance, xxmu (Leipzig-Berlin, 1916), 1-17. 

12 J. Huizinga, Wege der Kulturgeschichte (Miinchen, 1930), pp. 89-139. 

13 Cf. A. Janner, “Individualismus und Religiositaét in der Renaissance,” Deutsche V iertel- 
jahrschrift f. Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, xim (1935), 357 ff. 

4H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind. A History of the Development of Thought and Emo- 
tion in the Middle Ages, 4th ed. (London, 1930), II, 318. 
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over, often mechanically and literally, from the Fathers by medieval 
thinkers and writers. Whatever stand unconventional minds may have 
taken on secular lore, whatever sorrow they may have felt over the spir- 
itual necessity of abandoning the beauties of temporal learning to gain 
eternal salvation, the heroic-ascetic example set by St. Jerome in for- 
saking Ciceronianism® remained the supreme ideal. Friend and foe of 
secular learning alike found support in St. Jerome as well as in St. 
Augustine, whose attitudes were not clearly defined in this respect, and 
who both freely drew on pagan authors for arguments in defense of the 
Faith. The mooted question of profane learning received its classic 
formula centuries later from St. Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1153): 
“Much learning is indigestible to the stomach of the soul, which is 
memory, unless it be cooked by the fire of Love (Caritas) . . . Such learn- 
ing will be regarded as a sin; it is a food which turns into evil humors.”””” 
Naturally, curiosity as a vice was at all times severely censured by the 
Church; learning for learning’s sake, not aimed (however distantly) at 
the salvation of the soul, was considered an even more dangerous brand 
of curiosity, apt to degenerate into pride, one of the seven capital sins. 

This anti-intellectualism found ample support in passages of the Vul- 
gate, in the Old and New Testaments alike.'* It may not be amiss to cite 
here some of the most frequently quoted verses: 


Secret things to the Lord our God: things that are manifest, to us and to our 
children for ever that we may do all the words of this law (Deuteronomy xxix. 
29)... As it is not good for a man to eat much honey, so he that is a searcher 
of majesty, shall be overwhelmed by glory (Proverbs xxv. 27) . . . Seek not the 
things that are too high for thee, and search not into things above thy ability: 
but the things that God hath commanded thee, think on them always and in 
many of his works be not curious (Ecclesiasticus ut. 22) . . . Knowledge puffeth 
up; but charity edifieth (J Cor. v1.1) . . . For I say, by the grace that is given 
me, to all that are among you, not to be more wise than it behoveth to be wise, 
but to be wise unto sobriety, and according as God hath divided to every one 
the measure of faith (Rom. xu. 3). 


Of course, many other passages in St. Paul’s epistles urge upon the 
faithful, humility of knowledge and the exclusive study of Divine Doc- 
trine; but those cited were most often drawn upon and paraphrased by 
exegetes in the course of the centuries. They were the leit-motifs of 
admonitions to budding Fausts in all ages, who, boldly depending upon 
their reason alone, and rejecting the assistance of Faith and Love, would 
attempt to search the mysteries of the universe. 
© Cf. the much-quoted Epist. xxtr, 30. 16 Cf. H. O. Taylor, op. cit. 1, 61 ff. 


17 Sermo in Cantica xxxvi, 4; Migne, Patr. Lat., ctxxxm, 969AB. 
18 The passages of the Vulgate are quoted in the Douai version. 
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Such daring tendencies were looked upon with a deep-seated suspicion 
as early as the second century A.D. The search, devoid of Grace, was, in 
the opinion of the Church, apt to lead to heresies. The greatest Doctor 
of the Church prior to St. Jerome, Tertullian (166-after 220),!* pro- 
nounced anathema against secular philosophy, Aristotelianism, and vain 
curiosity, which lead to heresy. In his De Prescriptione Haereticorum, he 
did not hesitate to declare that heresy was the subject matter of ‘‘secular 
learning, bold interpreter of divine nature and divine order.’”° He thun- 
dered against curiosity in matters of faith: 


The rule [of faith] . . . instituted by Christ, admits of no questions on our part: 
questions arise from heresies and make for heretics ... Faith hath made thee whol: 
(Mark x. 52), and not the scrutiny of the scriptures . . . Let curiosity yield to 
faith, glory to salvation. To know nothing contrary to this rule is to know all. 


Two centuries later, St. Augustine (354-430), who was not only the 
father of medieval scholasticism but also the one ‘‘to whom Luther and 
the Reformers owed most among the Fathers of the Church,’ especially 
abounds in passages condemning curiosity which endeavors to pry into 
the final causes of existence: 


[Out of curiosity] men go on to search out the hidden powers of nature (which is 
beyond us), which to know profits not, and wherein men desire nothing but to 
know. Hence is it also, if any perverted knowledge, for the same end, is sought 
by means of arts magical. Hence also, in religion itself, is God tempted, when 
signs and wonders are demanded of Him, not desired for any purpose of salvation, 
but only for the attainment of knowledge.” . . . Let human temerity curb itself, 
and let it not seek what is, lest it find what is.* . . . Rightly we are forbidden to 
be curious, for great is the reward of temperance. Hence, beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy (Coloss. 1. 8) . . . For there are men, who, forsaking 
virtue, and ignorant of what is God and of the majesty dwelling in immutable 
nature, believe they achieve great things when investigating most curiously and 
intently the universal mass of body called world. Hence originates so great a pride 
that they imagine they inhabit that heaven of which they often argue. Let the 
mind, therefore, abstain from the greed of such vain cogitation if it is disposed 
to serve God chastely.* . . . In considering [the creation], no vain nor fleeting 


19 In dating the patristic authors, G. Rauschen, Grundriss der Patrologie mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Lekrgehalts der V dterschriften, 6. u. 7. Aufl. von Jos. Wittig (Freiburg 
im Breisgau, 1921) is followed. 

20 QO. Sept. Florentis Tertulliani Opera (Paris, 1641), p. 232D. 

1 Ibid., pp. 235D-236A. 

” H. Holtzmann u. R. Zépfiel, Lexikon f. Theologie und Kirchenwesen, 2. Aufl. (Braun- 
schweig, 1891), p. 45. 

% “The Confessions of S. Augustine,” The Ancient and Modern Library of Theological 
Literature (London, 1886), p. 217 (Confess. x, xxxv). 

% De Genesi contra Manichaos 1, 4; Migne, Pair. Lat., xxiv, 175. 
% De Moribus Ecclesia Catholice 1, xxi, 38; Migne, Patr. Lat., xxx, 1327. 
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curiosity is to be exercised but our steps must be directed toward that which 
is immortal and eternal.**...Inane curiosity of things in heaven or in hell, 
which cannot be found or are useless when found, mostly separates us from God 
unless Love conquers, which invites men to certain spiritualities not by the 
vanity of things external but by truth internal.” 


No less explicit was St. Jerome (340-419), the most learned of all Chris- 
tian authors before the end of ancient Rome,** in his condemnation of 
idle curiosity: 

Let it suffice to you to know and to understand the existing world from Holy 
Scripture or from the very contemplation of the elements; but do not inquire into 
causes nor reasons, why each and every one has been created so, or whether it 
ought to be different from what it is.” 


Such query leads but to unhappiness in St. Jerome’s opinion: 


He who seeks the causes and reasons of things, why this or that has been created, 
and why the world is governed by varying lots, why one is blind and weak, and 
the other is born healthy . . . gains nothing but torture in his quest; he will find 
torment in the argument but not what he seeks . . . they are hidden in secrecy, 
and cannot be apprehended by men.*” 


A predecessor of Augustine and Jerome, Hilary of Poitiers (1366), 
“the Disciple of Truth,’* speaks as follows in his treatise against the 
Arians, De Trinitate: 


As the sun must be looked on so that it may be looked on, and only as much of 
its light is to be received as can be, lest we should achieve less than we are capable 
of doing if we wished to see more; so heavenly reason is to be comprehended 
only in so far as it permits itself to be comprehended; it is to be pursued only in 
so far as it allows itself to be understood lest we should lose what is permitted in 
case we are dissatisfied with moderate indulgence.* 


A similar trend of thought is apparent in Prosper of Aquitaine, disciple 
of Augustine (7463), who categorically declares: “What God wished to 
be hidden, must not be searched; what He, however, made manifest, 
must not be neglected lest we be found in the former illicitly curious, 
and in the latter damnably ungrateful’’;* the same idea recurs in an 


6 De Vera Religione xxix, 52; Migne, Patr. Lat., xxxiv, 145. 

7 Expositio Quarumdam Propositionum ex Epistola ad Romanos ivi; Migne, Patr. 
Lat., xxxv, 2077. 

* E. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der Renais- 
sance (Leipzig, 1898), n, 650. 

** Commentarius in Ecclesiasten; Migne, Patr. Lat., xxim, 1064D-1065A. 

* Thid. 1080A. 

* P. de Labriolle, Histoire de la littérature latine chrétienne (Paris, 1920), p. 332. 

® De Trinitate x, 55; Migne, Patr. Lat., x, 385C-386A. 

*® De V ocatione Gentium xx1; Migne, Patr. Lat., 11, 674B. 
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epigram of his: “It is impossible to the human mind to know the secret 
causes of divine works... let froward thought, which has received the 
gift to know and to possess all in Christ, not labor to scrutinize ab. 
struse things.’™ 

It is a matter of course that the theologians of the Eastern Church 
perfectly concurred on this point with those of the Latin Church. Greg. 
ory Nazianzen ({390) said in an oration: ‘“‘Be satisfied with your lot: 
let other things remain hidden among the treasures of heaven.’ Isidor 
of Pelusium, a disciple of St. John Chrysostom, author of a great number 
of fine epistles ({440), said in a letter addressed to a grammarian: 


It is evident that many things are obscure to us, and almost inscrutable to the 
human mind. It is also clear that what is not conducive to our salvation, usefully 
escapes our intellect. Thus, let us consider what is helpful to our beatitude, and 
what is not, and let us explore things accordingly. To affirm that the sky js 
spherical or half-spherical, and likewise, to search curiously the speedy course of 
the sun, the growth and decrease of the moon, and the place of the stars, and to 
inquire besides, whether the earth is cylindrical or conical in its shape, or whether 
it is the center of the world, and finally, to find out and to investigate the 
intervals of the sun and of the moon, I truly cannot see what their use is in good 
and happy life... Therefore, let us abstain from this search from which 
nothing useful will result for us.** 


He was even more positive in another letter: “I have often marvelled at 
those who, neglecting faith and good life, seek and sollicitously search 
the things that cannot be found, and the quest of which arouses the 
wrath of God.’’87 

On the threshold of the scholastic period, Hrabanus Maurus (784 
856), Alcuin’s great disciple, in his fear of heresies, did not fail to quote 
St. Paul, when condemning those who, through human reason, try to 
penetrate into the mystery of Incarnation, and added that those who do 
not follow the will of their Creator, are not truly learned.** The progress 
of Scholasticism went hand in hand with the growth of intellectualism; 
so it is natural that, from the tenth century, these admonitions made 
themselves heard more and more frequently, and more and more ener- 
getically.*® After the gentle warning of Ratherius (887-974), Bishop of 
Verona, against the pitfalls of reason in matters of faith,“ we hear much 

% Epigrammata 91; Migne, Pair. Lat., t1, 526. 

% Oratio 20; Thesaurus Patrum Floresque Doctorum (Paris, 1823), 1m, 185. 

36 Fpistolae 1, 273; Migne, Patr. Gr., txxvu1, 703AB. 

37 Epistolae 11, 93; Migne, Pair. Gr., txxvimt, 538B. 

38 F. Picavet, ‘De l’origine de la philosophie scolastique en France et en Allemagne,” 
Bibl. de P Ecole des Hautes Etudes, Section des Sciences religieuses, 1 (1889), 264. 

3® M. Grabmann, Die Geschichte der scholastischen Methode (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1911), 


mr, 111 ff. 
© Epistola ad Patr. de Corpore et Sanguine Domini; Migne, Patr. Lat., cxxxvt, 648. 
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harsher tones in the eleventh century. Peter Damiani (988-1072), one 
of the foremost ascetics of all times, author of the much-quoted axiom 
of philosophy being the handmaid of theology, who declared that “God 
Almighty did not need our grammar,” and wished to devote all learning 
solely to God, ascribed the origin of black magic to the vice of curios- 
ity.* An exegetic work, probably wrongly attributed to Anselm of 
Canterbury (1033-1109), one of the deepest thinkers of the Middle 
Ages, in commenting on St. Paul, urgently advised against too much 
knowledge as it leads to pride, and against curiosity prying into the secret 
paths of God, and called all secular learning mere folly.“ Hugo of St. 
Victor, the great Mystic (¢1142), spoke of the melancholy of those who 
strive for omniscience: 


There are men who wish to read everything; do not rival them; be satisfied if 
you do not read all the books for it does not matter. Infinite is the number of 
books; do not pursue the infinite. Where there is no end, there can be no peace; 
where there is no peace, God cannot dwell there.“ 


The ferment of the twelfth century, which saw Abaelard and the 
efflorescence of the Schools, had its reaction in the fervent fundamental- 
ism of Bernard of Clairvaux (1090-1155), from whom a characteristic 
passage was quoted above. In a well-known sermon, he said: ‘“There are 
men who wish for knowledge merely in order to know; it is ugly curios- 
ity;’ he denounced Abaelard as a “scrutinizer of majesty and fabricator 
of heresies” who “‘deems himself able by human reason to comprehend 
God altogether.”47 His contemporary, Richard of St. Victor (f1175), 
agreed with him when stating: 


It is one thing to search rashly that which is impossible, however it may be 
useful, and it is another thing to investigate that which is useless, however it 
may be possible. The former belongs to the domain of excessive heights, and 
the latter to that of superfluous products. Presumption in incomprehensible 
things is forbidden. .. . Curiosity of superfluous things is reprimanded. ... 


“| M. Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelalters, 11 (Miinchen, 1931), 
69. ®@ Epistolae vi, 18; Migne, Pair. Lat., cxutv, 419C. 

* Cf. also the outset of his famous Proslogium: “I do not attempt to penetrate into thy 
altitude, O Lord, for in no way do I compare my intellect to it.” Migne, Patr. Lat., cLv11, 
227. 

“D. Anselmi Cantuariensis Archiepiscopi ...in omnes sanctissimi Pauli apostoli epis- 
lolas enarrationes (Venice, 1547), p. 68D, and elsewhere. 

* Eruditio Didascalica v, 7; Migne, Patr. Lat., cuxxvt, 796A. 

“© Sermo in Cantica xxxvi, 3; Migne, Pair. Lat., cLxxxm, 968D. 

“ Chas. H. Haskins, The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century (Cambridge, Mass., 1927), 
p. 257 f. 

De Eruditione Hominis Interioris; Migne, Pair. Lat., cxcvt, 1315C.—I am indebted 
for this reference to Prof. A. C. Pegis of Fordham University. 
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Alain de Lille (¢1203), a scholar and poet of renown, called after his 
death the Doctor Universalis, paraphrased Eccli u1, 22 as follows: “You 
cannot tell what this or what that is; he forbids us to be curious, and to 
scrutinize what it behooves us not to know.”*® 

The same anti-intellectual and anti-dialectical spirit rings from an 
ascetic work written by one of the mightiest Popes in history, Innocent 
III (1160-1216), On the Contempt of the World, which for centuries 
remained a favorite manual of piety:*° 


Let the learned search; let them investigate the heights of Heaven, the breadth 
of the earth, and the depths of the sea; let them dispute and treat each and 
every thing; let them always teach or learn. What else will they find in this 
occupation but labor and sorrow and affliction? . . . Although the student may 
perspire in many vigils, and spend his nights in work and perspiration, there 
scarcely is anything vile and easy enough for man to understand fully and to 
comprehend clearly but the fact that nothing can be known perfectly. . . . The 
more one knows, the more one doubts, and the more one thinks, the more foolish 
one is. Thus, in learning, it is essential to know that one is ignorant.™ 


The golden age of Scholasticism, the thirteenth century, which, by 
“the discovery of the genuine and supposititious works of Aristotle, and 
of the Arabic and Jewish philosophical, scientific, and medical literature, 
changed the scientific outlook of Western Christianity,”™ stirred up 
mighty waves of rationalism and scepticism. In the turmoil about Aver- 
roism and Aristotelianism, new and bold doctrines cropped up which did 
not shrink from teaching that “‘Christian law is an obstacle to learning,” 
that “knowledge of theology means no gain in learning,” and that “the 
theological teachings are based on fables.’ No wonder that orthodoxy 
rose in indignation against these early Voltaires who wished to divorce 
philosophy from theology, and denied the primacy of faith over reason. 
Cardinal Jacques de Vitry (¢ 1240) compared those who “‘too subtly 


* Mirabilia; Migne, Patr. Lat., ccx, 257CD. 

5© On its popularity in medieval literature, cf. R. Kohler, “Quellennachweise von 
Richard Rolle’s von Hampole Gedicht ‘The Pricke of Conscience’,” Jahrbuch f. romanische 
und englische Lit., vi (1865), 196 ff. 

51 De Contemptu Mundi 1, 13 (“De Studio Sapientum”); Migne, Patr. Lat., ccxvit, 707; 
the citation follows the text of the Lyon edition, 1570, published under the title Zoannis 
Gersonis .. . De Imitatione Christi, etc. 

% M. Grabmann, “Neu aufgefundene Werke des Siger von Brabant und Boetius von 
Dacien,” Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisc) 
philologische und historische Klasse, 1924, 2 (Miinchen, 1924), 14. 

53 Propositions condemned at Paris in 1277. Cf. M. Grabmann, “Der lateinische Aver 
roismus des 13. Jahrhunderts und seine Stellung zur christlichen Weltanschauung,” Sit- 
zungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische A tei- 
lung 1931, 2 (Miinchen, 1931), 8 f. 
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inquire into divine things and fall into heresies,” to the tortoise which, 
wishing to see better the sun, the stars, and other celestial bodies, asked 
the eagle for permission to rise on its wings to the skies, fell down, and 
perished. His verdict, “‘all learning must be referred to the knowledge 
of Christ,”’®* remained the motto of orthodox scholarship. About the mid- 
dle of the century, Vincent of Beauvais, a polyhistor of prodigious erudi- 
tion, and compiler of an immense encyclopaedia, inserted in a pedagogical 
treatise,“ composed for the children of St. Louis of France, a chapter on 
the aim of learning; Vincent adduced a long row of sacred and profane 
authors to prove that learning must be completely subordinated to the 


- salvation of man. In 1273, Bonaventure cautioned at the University of 


_ Paris against the dangers of too intensive a study of philosophy.*” 
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The dawning Renaissance, the growing laicization of science and 


- letters, did not make the age-old teachings sink into oblivion. Dante 


decided the problem wholly in the mediaeval manner: 


State contenti, umana gente, al quia, 
Che se potuto aveste veder tutto, 
Mestier non era partorir Maria. 
(Purgatory 11, 37) 
One glance at the libraries of fourteenth- and fifteenth-century human- 
ists** will show that the Fathers of the Church, in spite of (or perhaps 
because of) all antipathy to Scholasticism, were read and studied as be- 
fore. Petrarch reveals himself as a thoroughly medieval man in his De 
Remediis Utriusque Fortune (1360-1366). Reason, one of the two inter- 
locutors of the dialogue, declares that true learning is nothing but piety, 
and with a reference to St. Ambrose, he ridicules the philosophers of the 
day, who “boldly talk of nature,” and “‘discuss its mysteries as though 
they had come from Heaven, and had been in Almighty God’s council.’’® 
In the two dialogues on True Wisdom, the Simpleton, starting from St. 
Paul’s “science puffeth up,” corners the learned Orator with a wealth 
of citations from the Bible, St. Augustine, Chrysostom, Gregory the 
Great, and Bernard of Clairvaux, and convinces him of the vanity and 


4 “Die Exempla aus den Sermones feriales et communes des Jakob von Vitry,”’ hgg. von 
J. Greven, Sammlung mitiellateinischer Texte, rx (Heidelberg, 1914), 22 (Nr. 28). 

® A. Lecoy de la Marche, Le Treiziéme Siécle littéraire et scientifique (Paris, 1894), p. 49. 

°° De Eruditione Filiorum Nobilium, A Critical Edition by A. Steiner (The Mediaeval 
Academy of America, Cambridge, Mass., 1938), Chapt. xm, pp. 47-52. 

*’ M. Grabmann, Der lateinische Averroismus, etc. (cf. note 53), p. 8. 

8 P. de Nolhac, “Pétrarque et l’Humanisme,” Bibliotheque de I’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
91 (Paris, 1892), 74 ff.; P. Kibre, The Library of Pico della Mirandola (New York, 1936); 
B. L. Ullman, “Manuscripts of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester,” The English Historical 
Review (1937), p. 671 ff. 

” Francisci Petrarche ... Opera (Basel, 1581), p. 45 (Chapt. 46). 
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worthlessness of worldly learning.*® But the old and the new continued 
unamalgamated in Petrarch’s complex personality. He took up at the 
same time the defense of profane letters, referring to the same authori- 
ties, in a memorable letter written on May 28, 1362, to Boccaccio, who, 
scared by a prediction of early death and tormented by pangs of con- 
science, was ready to renounce all secular lore.* Thus it is not surprising 
to read a long and eloquent passage on diabolical learning in the Mirror 
of True Penitence by their contemporary, the great asceticist Jacopo 
Passavanti (1302-1357).% After urging the reading of the scriptures, 
Passavanti remarks that he does not mind wise and lettered men reading 
sometimes “‘the vain books of philosophers and mundane poets’’; but 
“simpletons and uneducated” ought not to peruse them. ‘‘Not even the 
lettered must make too much use of them, for mostly such occupation is 
either a waste of time or a practice of vanity.”” Human iearning is pleas- 
urable, but there are things more useful than the seven arts, and it is 
unwise to abandon what is useful for what is merely delectable. Diaboli- 
cal learning is great and awful, and part of it is that discipline “by which 
men wish to know and to do what the devil knows and is able to do.” The 
devil has always striven to lead man to damnation, and has used for 
this purpose especially the magic arts forbidden by God and the Church. 
Passavanti describes in detail the practices of black magic, and quotes 
the Old Testament, St. Augustine, and St. Paul to show that black magic 
is sinful and forbidden. ‘“He who presumptuously wishes to know or 
foretell that which only God knows . . . usurps and takes that which be- 
longs to God.” Adam and Eve were punished for the sin of curiosity. 


And yet, there are men who foolishly and continuously fall into this error. And 
not only do they sin by desiring to know what they must not know, but they sin 
even more grievously by the manner in which they wish to know and by him 
from whom they ought not to learn, i.e. from the devil, either by calling him 
expressly, or by using his art covertly in various ways. 


We hear of all the tricks practiced by the devil to tempt and to deceive 
men and women, waking or dreaming. Evidently, in its fear of (and 
faith in) Satan, the century of Luther merely continued ancient tradi- 
tions; Luther and his followers believed in the devil with no greater 
fervor than their Catholic predecessors and contemporaries. The belief 


6 Fd. cit., p. 323. 

1 Senilia I, 5; the selections from this letter printed in Fr. Petrarche Epistolae Selectae, 
ed. A. F. Johnson (Oxford, 1923), p. 141, are inadequate. 

® Fra Jacopo Passavanti, Lo Specchio della vera Penitenzia, ed. by Maria Lenardon 
(Firenze, 1925), passim, particularly p. 350, p. 376 ff. 

63 J. -Roger Charbonnel, La Pensée italienne au XVI* siécle et le Courant libertin (Paris, 
1919), p. 212 ff. 
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in diabolical power, so often alleged as an argument of Lutheranism in 
the Faust legend, is no criterion of the tendencies of the Volksbuch. 

The enormous popularity of Passavanti’s work, reprinted wholly or in 
part in no less than fifteen editions as late as the nineteenth century,” 
was probably due just to its minute and picturesque descriptions® of 
magic and infernal learning, the like of which could not easily be found 
in devotional and theological literature. Essentially, however, it only re- 
peated what many others before him had to say on the subject,® and 
the same statement holds good for the best loved and most famous 
of all devotional works, The Imitation of Christ, translated into Latin or 
compiled in the fifteenth century, and usually ascribed® to the Augus- 
tinian monk, Thomas 4 Kempis (1380-1471). This “last, sweet and 
composite echo of all mellifluous medieval piety,’’** spoke in a tone of 
melancholy asceticism and resignation of human learning: 


An humble unlettered man who serves God is better than a proud philosopher 
who, neglecting his salvation, considers the course of the stars (II, ii, 1).... 
Give up your inordinate desire for knowledge, for therein is often useless worry 
and deceit. ... There are many things the knowledge of which is of little ad- 
vantage to the salvation of the soul. And he is very unwise who busies himself 
with anything except God and the things which may serve him for his salvation 
(1, ii, 2)... It is great folly to neglect the things that are profitable and neces- 
sary, and to turn ourselves to things that are curious and hurtful (r, iii, 1)... . 
Oh, how many perish in this world through vain learning, who care little for the 
service of God! (1, iii, 6) . . . Woe to them who seek to learn many rare (curiosa) 
things from men, and pay little attention to find the way of serving Me (m1, 
xliii, 2) .. . Son, beware of disputing about the deep matters and hidden judg- 
ments of the Almighty (1m, lviii, 1).® 


We have reached Luther’s times. When E. Schmidt, in order to prove 
that Faust’s soaring ambition and unquenchable thirst for knowledge 
were diametrically opposed to Lutheran tenets, quoted Luther’s words, 
he was totally unaware of the fact that the ex-Augustinian monk did 
nothing but echo the teachings of fifteen centuries. Luther, on this point, 
merely continued a universal Christian tradition, and will be misjudged 


“ Fd. cit., pp. xxviii f. 

% F. De Sanctis, Storia della letteratura italiana, Prima edizione milanese a cura di P. 
Arcari (Milano, 1913), 1, 92 f. 

A. Monteverdi, “‘Gli Esempi dello ‘Specchio di vera penitenza’,” Giornale Storico della 
Letteratura Italiana, txm (1913), 288. 

* Cf. The Following of Christ, The Spiritual Diary of Gerard Groote (1340-1384). Trans- 
lated by Joseph Malaise, S.J. (New York, 1937), pp. ix ff. The passages quoted follow this 
translation. 68 H. O. Taylor, op. cit., 11, 214. 

® This passage is missing in Fr. Malaise’s translation; quoted from Of the Imitation of 
Jesus Christ, translated by Thos. Frognall Dibdin (London, 1828). 
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i and misunderstood without a thorough appreciation of his ancient 
and medieval precursors.’ But the tradition lasted beyond the century J 
t of Luther. In 1680, a Lutheran clergyman, Theophil Gottlieb Spitzel 
\ (1639-1691),7! published a voluminous book on The Unhappy Man of 
= Letters, a lengthy excursus of which discussed the vice of curiosity and 
4 the desire for omniscience. Quoting Hilary of Poitiers and St. Augustine, 
he followed exactly the line of reasoning” we have seen in so many 
medieval writers, and included Faust among those who erred by and 
Ee suffered for the vice.” 
ie Evidently, H. Grimm™ was on the right track when attempting to 
BE connect the Faust legend with St. Augustine, but he drew no genera! 
PE conclusions from the few and possibly accidental agreements between 
7G the Confessions and the Faust legend. A. Farinelli® noticed a brief paral- 
aie | lel between Passavanti and Faust, but likewise did not go beyond point- ff 
4 ing out the “coincidence.”’ No wonder that E. Schmidt was unwilling to | 
et give up his thesis after the publication of Grimm’s essay. | 
ae A telling example of hasty generalizations to which chance paralle|s 
; may lead is furnished by G. Ellinger’s review of J. Fritz’s edition of the { 
Volksbuch.” Ellinger cites a well-known passage from Lorenzo Valla’s F< 
De Libero Arbitrio,” written after 1435,7* in which Valla attacked 
philosophy presuming to solve the mysteries of God. The Ciceronian F ~ 
dialogue, placed on the Index by the Council of Trident,” is character- F | 
ized by a deeply religious feeling,®® and although manifestly directed f  ¢ 
against scholastic philosophy and Aristotelianism,*' by an authoritative | « 
student of Valla, it was called a veritable miracle of orthodoxy fora} | 
fifteenth-century humanist.* 
7 To seek the sources of Luther’s inspiration only in Oecam’s opposition to metaphysics, 
as was done by G. Miiller, Die deutsche Dichtung von der Renaissance bis zum Ausgang des 
Barock (Wildpark-Potsdam, 1927), p. 122, is insufficient; for a full account, cf. Fr. Ueber d 
weg, Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, new ed. by M. Frischeisen-Kéhler und W. # 
Moog (Berlin, 1924), m1, 96-97. 
1 Cf. Allgemeine deutsche Biographie (Leipzig, 1893), xxxv, 221 f. 
™ Infelix Literatus, Labyrinthis et Miseriis Suis Cura Posteriori Ereptus, et ad Supremx 
Salutis Domicilium Deductus, etc. (Augsburg, 1680), pp. 864, 884. 
78 Only the few lines concerning Faust are reprinted by A. Tille, Die Faustsplitter in de 
Literatur des 16. bis 18. Jahrhunderts (Berlin, 1900), p. 132. 
™ Fiinfzehn Essays (Berlin, 1882), m1, 192, 198 ff. 
% Poesia Germanica (Milano, 1927), p. 227. 
: 18 Zeitschrift f. deutsche Philologie, xtvmi (1919-20), 315 ff. 
1 j ™ Now easily accessible in ‘‘Laurentii Vallae De Libero Arbitrio, ed. M. Anfossi,’ 
| Documenti Inediti o Rari Pubblicati da G. Gentile, vi (Firenze, 1934). 
! 78 A. Gaspary, Geschichte der italienischen Literatur (Strassburg, 1888), 1, 656. fe 
79 J. -R. Charbonnel, op. cit., p. 223. 80 A. Gaspary, op. cit., u, 137. 
81 J. Clausen, Laurentius V alla, hans Liv og Skrifter (Kjébenhavn, 1861), p. 80; on Valla’: C 
attitude on Scholasticism and Aristotle, cf. G. Zonta, Storia della Letteratura Italiano 
(Torino, 1930), m, 378. G. Mancini, Vita di Lorenzo Valla (Firenze, 1891), p. 115 
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In the passage in question, Valla, following the beaten path, refers to 
the Gospel, warns against the boldness of the philosophers who, “in 
order not to appear ignorant, dispute of everything, reach up to the 
sky (apponentes in coelum os suum), and wish to scale its heights.” He 
recalls the rebellious giants who were struck down by “the mighty arm 
of God,” and reminds us of the legendary end of Aristotle, who, unable to 
investigate the nature of the Euripus river, threw himself into it, and was 
drowned. Ellinger concludes from this passage that the strictly Lutheran 
editor of the Volksbuch borrowed the famous metaphor describing Faust’s 
ambition “directly or indirectly from the armory of Humanism.” 

Ellinger unfortunately disregarded the continuation of Valla’s para- 


graph. Even if the foregoing had not sufficiently resembled similar state- 


ments of the older writers, we shall immediately recognize our age-old 
acquaintances in the following sentences: “Let us, therefore, flee from 
the lust for knowing the heights. For nothing is more important toa 
Christian than humility: if we are humble, we shall understand God 
more nobly. Hence it was written: ‘God resists the proud but gives 


_ grace to the humble’ (Peter I, 5). In order to attain this, so far as I am 
- concerned, I shall not be curious any longer, in order not to be blinded 
_ by the light while searching the majesty of God.” 


The link between Humanism and Reformation is a well-established 


historic fact. It is also well known that Valla was one of the favorite 
authors of the Reformers.* By Valla’s dialogue, however, Italian stu- 
' dents of Humanism are reminded of Coluccio Salutati’s stand on 
_ learning, whose medievalism on this point is beyond a doubt.™ 
_ Ellinger’s piéce de résistance, Valla’s allusion to Aristotle, seems to have 
_ been borrowed from Gregory Nazianzen,*’ and the entire reasoning in 
| De Libero Arbitrio is nothing but a collection of worn commonplaces. 


Indeed, the Reformation rejected some of the weapons that were at 


: its ready disposal. The singular fact must be pointed out that Luther’s 
_ translation radically changed some passages of the Vulgate bearing on 


the search into the supernatural. Thus the much-quoted Pauline verse, 
Rom. xu. 3, runs in Luther’s version* as follows: ‘““Denn ich sage durch 
die Gnade|die mir gegeben ist|jederman unter euch|Dasz niemand 


' weiter von jm halte|denn sichs gebiirt zu halten|Sondern dasz er von 


8 Fd. cit., p. 52. 
* E. Gothein, “Il Rinascimento nell’Italia Meridionale, traduzione, note e indici a cura 


i di T. Persico,” Biblioteca Storica del Rinascimento, v1 (Firenze, 1915), 231. 


% V. Rossi, “Il Quattrocento,” Storia Letteraria d’Italia Scritta da una Societd di Pro- 


+ fessori (Milano, n.d.), p. 56. 


* A. von Martin, Mitielalterliche Welt- und Lebensanschauung im Spiegel der Schriften 
Coluccio Saluattis (Miinchen, 1913), pp. 124 ff. 

*? Oratio IV contra Iulianum; Migne, Pair. Gr., xxxv, 597. 

** Biblia | Das ist | Die gantze Heylige Schrifft| Teutsch (Frankfurt, 1563). 
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jm missiglich halte|nach dem Gott ausgetheilet hat einé jglichen glaubi- 
gen sein Masz.” Eccli 111. 22 was likewise modified: “Stehe nicht nach 
Héherm Stande|und dencke nicht uber dein vermégen ... Unnd was 
deines Ampts nicht ist|da lasz deinen fiirwitz.”” Thus Luther referred 
the idea of knowledge or learning implied by the Vulgate, and inter- 
preted accordingly by the older commentators, to self-esteem, pride, 
and ambition. That is why the Lutheran editor of the print of 1587 was 
unable to quote these verses. 

Thus, in the light of critical examination, Faust, the Titanic seeker 
for truth, who, emancipated from the fetters of Faith and Dogma, takes 
unto himself eagle’s wings in order to storm the gates of heaven, does not 
stand up as a typical and inevitable product of Humanism and of the 
Reformation. It is misleading to assert that “‘the manner in which the 
hero of the Faustbook is taken hold of by the promises of necromantic 
lore and is driven beyond the bounds of theology to medicine, astrology, 
mathematics, and alliance with the devil, is something new.”® The 
Faustian character had been known to the Church throughout the 
ages, and she indefatigably warned of and admonished against the 
dangers, moral and spiritual, of this attitude. Indeed, the type was not 
unknown even in Classical times, witness the Horatian “Nec scire fas 
est omnia” (Carm. tv. iv, 22), and Carm. m1, xxix, 29-32.% 

The third-century Roman collection of didactic epigrams, the Dicta 
Catonis, needed only a slight change to sum up the stand of the Church: 


An di sint caelumque regant, ne quaere doceri. 
Cum sis mortalis, quae sunt mortalia, cura. (Disticha 11, 2) 


The “polarity”™ of Faust and Luther, the conception of Faust as a 
Luther minus the grace, evidently belong in the realm of plausible but 
not factual hypotheses. The “polarity” will have to be Faust and the 
Faithful, or Faust and the Christian, and the Faust legend will have to 
be regarded as a product of universal Christianity. 

ARPAD STEINER 

Hunter College 


89 G. Miiller, op. cit., p. 188. 

% Cf. also the story told by Plutarch in his opusculum on Isis and Osiris, which was the 
main source of Schiller’s Das verschleierte Bild zu Sais. The bearing of Schiller’s ballad, 
often misunderstood [for its various interpretations, cf. G. Frick und P. Polack, Aus 
deutschen Lesebtichern, rv, ii (fourth ed., Leipzig und Berlin, 1908), 442] is identical with 
the Christian tradition of the Faust legend: the guilt of Schiller’s hero is the sacrilegious 
curiosity which instigates him to pry into divine mystery. 

1 W. S. Teuffel, Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, 111 (6th ed., Leipzig-Berlin, 1913), 204 

* W. Leopold, “Polarity in German Literature,” JEGP, xx1x (1930), 420 ff. 
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XXIII 
TO SPLENDORA 


PLENDORA may have been unworthy of the praise or censure of her 

contemporaries; she may not deserve ours. Yet the series of poems 
addressed to her and here transcribed from contemporary manuscripts 
reveal that her cheeks bloomed as rosily, her eyes burned as brightly, her 
lips flamed with as brilliant a scarlet as those of Amarantha, Lucasta, 
Sacharissa, and other beauties of established literary distinction. 

The poems to Splendora forming the sequence numbered from 143 
through 148 are found in a British Museum manuscript, Harley 6917, 
on folios 75, 76, 77, and 78. Harley 6917 is bound with Harley 6918, the 
two 
containing a large collection of English poems, very fairly and carefully written. 
These volumes were bought out of Lord Somers’ Library of MS. and well deserve 
a more particular description than they have yet had. They appear to have been 
written in the early part of the 17th Century, and besides the Poems of known 
poets, contain many ascribed to persons whose names do not elsewhere appear." 


The Splendora poems are written in a very fine hand, are anonymous, 
and with the exception of one, To Splendora weeping, have not appeared 
in print. 

Existing evidence points to William Cartwright, the “‘most florid and 
seraphical preacher of his day” as author of the Splendora series. The 
lines To Splendora weeping form part of the longer poem, The Teares, 
which was printed on page 214 of the 1651 edition of Cartwright’s 
works. The same eight lines here entitled To Splendora weeping appeared 
in Henry Lawes’ 1653 volume of Ayres and Dialogues under the title 
To a Lady weeping, and were attributed to “Mr. Cartwright.” In 1918 
Mr. R. Cullis Goffin included a variation of this stanza as a part of a long 
poem printed from a Bodleian manuscript, Malone 21, in The Life and 
Poems of William Cartwright.? The Malone version is anonymous. As two 
of Cartwright’s contemporaries as well as his most recent editor have 
assigned the eight lines in question to Cartwright, there seems little 
reason to doubt their authorship. The identification of this one poem is 
not, of course, proof conclusive that the other poems in the series were 
also Cartwright’s. But it is easily seen that the titles link the poems to- 
gether, and offer good reason to think that the author of one was author 


1 The printed British Museum Catalogue of Harleian Manuscripts, m1, 448. 
*R. Cullis Goffin, The Life and Poems of William Cartwright (Cambridge University 
Press, 1918). 
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of all. The subject-matter, imagery, vocabulary, and metric patterns— 
which might be discussed at great length—point to Cartwright. 

William Cartwright, the “most noted poet, orator, and philosopher of 
his time,” a “Prince of Phansie,”’ “the utmost man could come to,” etc. 
was born in 1611 and died in 1643.* His works were published in 165}. 
Thus Splendora, supposing her to have been approximately Cartwright’s 
age, and living, at the time the poems were collected for publication was 
approaching forty. Probably she was still able to get about, to turn an 
Imperious Eye upon anyone seeking to damage her reputation. Either 
she or others interested in keeping her love affairs secret managed to 
prevent a wide circulation of the poems addressed to her. At any rate 
she has avoided notoriety for some three hundred years. The following 
six poems have been transcribed from the British Museum Manuscript 
Harley 6917, and are here reproduced by the kind permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 


TO SPLENDORA 


To Splendora not to be perswaded:* 


143. Still so obdurate, has thou vowed to liue 
Still in contempt of mee, whose chaste thoughts giue 
their burden to thy view? twixt Euery line 
conceiue a sighe, but would that make thee mine 
Ide sighe so oft, so deepe, that who soere 
should heare me, should suppose my whole life were 
but one continuate breath: Ide turne to ayre 
so I might hover about thee my faire, 
and fanne thy Rosy Cheeke, and now and then 
steale a séft kisse from’t, and retire againe, 
but by and by I should presume to suppe 
ravishing sweetnesse from they scarlett lipp; 
would weeping winne thee, I would practise it 
till though shouldst thinke Each line thou readst were writt 
with dropps of Eye-brine. I haue in my Eyes 
a spring, which as it wastes still multiplyes: 
Ide weepe till I became all but one teare, 
then turne into a pearle, so thou wouldst weare 
me in thy Eye, pearles hurt the sight they say 
I would not thine my faire, but rather pray 
To Loues great Diety, and neuer cease 


3 Goffin’s Introduction, op. cit. includes these and other comments about Cartwright by 
the poet’s contemporaries, also a brief life and some bibliographical notes. 

‘ In this transcription I am indebted to Professor Tucker Brooke for several important 
observations. 
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oe till thou wert brought in loue with thy disease; 

; I would be sighe, teare, anything that might 
al a come but so neere thee, as thy touch or sight; 
etc., z nay lesse, I would be nothing, could I proue 
61. & after my change that though wouldst nothing loue; 
rht’s Then I whom now the world doth something call 
was in being nothing, should be all in all. 
On To Splendora hauing seene and spoke with her through a window: 
d vn 144. I looked, and through the window chanced to spye 
baits my faire I knew her by her sparckling eye, 
ile from whence like lightning flew a flame so bright, 


that it’s reflection did amaze my sight; 

Shee lookt me thought, for she is all divine, 

the Like Venus shaddowed with a Christall shrine 

She whisperd too, but oh now comes my death 

the glasse denyed a passage to her breath, 

which worthiest only to perfume the place 

where her selfe is, flew backe upon her face; 

Some catchd her haires, and hung dissolued like Dew 
on floras Curles, when Summer is but new; 

But hauing heard her talke, Each Sence was bound, 
and her sweet voice strucke me into a swound; 
Loues charmes at last were loosed, and I about 

to see how I did looke by chance looked out, 

when hauing through the window spyed my blisse 
giue me said I noe Looking-glasse but this 


‘ript 


To Splendora desiring to heare musick: 


145. Chaunt aloud, yee shrill-mouth quires 
of the aire, our chastest fires, 
pierce the clouds with Sweestest notes 
ravished from your Silver throates: 
By my faire’s command, descend 
Some harmonious Spheare, and lend 
thy Celestiall Straines: returne 
Thracian Orpheus from thy urne, 
thou that couldst so sweetly warble, 
as to force the sencelesse marble, 
to the topp of Thebes high towers, 
and command heauens stronger powers 
by the soule-inchaunting noyse 
of thy sence-amazing voice, 
touch thy Ivory Lute, let fall 
from its Siluer Strings a call, 
that may beasts and birds assemble 


t by 


eae 
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Let thy nimble fingers tremble 

on thy Instrument, and daunce 

in divisions, till a traunce 

possesse Each vulgar Eare, my faire 
deserues your most harmonious ayre: 
Murmure Sweetly Springs, and fountaines 
gliding from the tops of mountaines, 
into th’ vallies bosome; whistle 

milde Favonius through some thistle, 
or some bush, that may divide 

thy perfumed breath, lay quite aside 
your boystrous blasts, and call to minde 
tis my Splendora bids the winde 
breathe its soft ayres; what feare yee 

to obey, least Joue should heare yee 
and being angry should Enquire 

what proud mortall dares aspire 

to be so prophane, as call 

winged Zephirus from his stall, 

or command the windes to breathe 
aires sweeter then the fragraunt wreath 
of vernall Flora? tell proud Joue 

and the Gods, it is my Loue 

Does enforce you to obey 

What none could command but they: 
And my Splendora, let them know 

that here’s a Goddesse dwells below, 

for whom least earth should be too base 
her selfe makes heauen of the place; 
and whose Divinity makes us all 
Excorporate, and Angelicall; 

what could be added to his Joy, whose life 
were guilded ore with so divine a wife? 


To Splendora A morning Salutation: 


1. Splendora blesse the morne and Sol’s resort, 
Each blossome yet unborne shall thanke thee for’t; 
but theres noe Sunne but in thine Eyes 
the flowers 
and dew-bepearled bowers 
Shedd orient drops till thou arise 
which on the ground 
Like pebbles round 
congealed appeare, Each proud to beare thee lyes: 


2. Pearch here then siluer doue, and doe not flye mee, 
if thou mis-doubtst my loue, sitt downe and trye mee, 
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my soule is ravish’d with thy Sight 
Ide sippe 
Nepenthe from thy lypp, 
oh doe not kill me with thy flight, 
Should Joue withstand 
what I demaund 
Ide warre with heauen it selfe for my delight: 


3. Mercurys charming Rodd, and powerfull numbers 
shall strike each prying God into deepe slumbers; 
whilst we t’wo solace in embraces 
none wakes, 
noe deity partakes 
but Cupid sporting in our faces, 
the wanton boy 
augments our Joy, 
Because he doates himselfe on thy sweet graces: 


4. See what a louely bedd of fragrant Roses 
hath curteous flora spread, and deck’d with posies 
to Entertaine thy louelyer skinne 
Sitt downe 
dis-roabe thy selfe, and crowne 
Desire with Joy, it is noe sinne 
A sugred kisse 
leades to my blisse 
Joue when he wakes will wish hee here had beene. 


To Splendora weeping: 
Oh now the certaine cause I know 
Whence the Rose, and Lillies grow 
on your faire Cheeke, those often showers 
which you doe weepe, produce those flowers; 
if that the flouds could Venus bring, 
and warlike Mars from Juno spring, 
why may not hence two Gods arise, 
this from your Cheeke, that from your Eyes. 


To Splendora on the Same occasion: 


Why doe these orient drops distill 

from those Imperious Eyes what still? 
What canst thou finde in me my choice 

but that may cause thee to reioyce? 
Heauen and Earth shall both agree 

to worke thee all felicitie; 

Joue shall send showers, whose Euery dropp 
congealed to Amber in thy lapp 









































“To Splendora” 


Shall precious bee, only in this 
because so like thy teares it is: 
the fire shall turne its heate to light 
for fairer prospect of thy Sight, 
but that the glances of thine Eyes 
would vanquish both its properties: 
The greedy windes Shall each one seeke 
gently to kisse thy Rosy Cheeke: 
With perfumed blasts, and here’s their strife 
whose breath shall hold the longest life; 
but when those windes haue spent their store 
thy sweetest selfe shall yield them more. 
A prodigie, that silly Earth 
should yeeld supply to heauens dearth; 
the nimble ayre shall with the Spheares 
by subtle motions fill thine Eares 
with various harmonies; the Sunne 
Shall cease his dayly course to runne, 
and standing still should be amazed, 
to see his radiant beames out-blazed, 
Supposing Daphne from her tree 
re-metamorphosed into thee; 
The chirping birds in early quires 
shall flocke to feede thy chaste desires, 
with sugred tones; their widened bills 
shall be a symptome of their wills; 
Each one shall straine their narrow throates 
till with their melodious notes 
th’ haue lulld thy fancy fast asleepe, 
then shall they singe noe more, but weepe 
in mournefull Elegies, to see 
Thy eares, deafe to their harmony; 
But yet at last they should reioyce 
to see thee slumber by their voice. 
Wits McCtiunc Evans 
Hunter College 


POSTSCRIPT: ANOTHER SPLENDORA POEM 


ANOTHER poem celebrating Splendora has since come to light. To /is 
M** walking in ye snow, which begins ‘See faire Splendora,” is found in 
the Bodleian Library (Malone MS 21, ff. 78-79), and is transcribed here 
and printed by the kind permission of the Keeper of the Western Manu- 
scripts. Malone 21! is not in the same hand that copied Harley 6917, but 

1 Malone’s description of this manuscript is found in the Catalogue of Early English 
Poetry and Other Miscellaneous Works collected by Edmund Malone, Esq. The Bodleian 
Library (Oxford University Press, 1836), see Manuscript 21. 
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many of the same authors are represented in both collections. Several 
poems by Cartwright, several by William Strode, and many by other 
well-known seventeenth-century poets are found in Malone 21. The 
subject-matter, imagery, vocabulary, metric pattern, and especially 
the name Splendora (which occurs twice in the poem found in Malone 21) 
links To his M** walking in ye snow with the Splendora poems tran- 
scribed from Harley 6917. 


aa 
iB 
a 
me 


To his M™ walking in ye snow 


See faire Splendora what a lovely bed 

Of candid snow the courteous heavens have spread 
O’re Earths congealed face, to entertaine 

Th’ Impression of thy feet, ye downy Raine 
O’recome with’ whiteness of thy purer foote 
Melts into teares: ye beames of Phoebus shoote 
A warmth into it, least its pierceing cold 

Offend thy softer skin: so being controll’d 

By Sols obsequious glances, it implies 

A contradiction (warme snow) such as lyes 

With ye curious Iland of thy palme 

Softer then bruised spices, sweet as balme 

Stand then but still, & here will seeme to grow 
A stately Cedar on a bed of snow 

Should rare Appeles see thee walke, his ghost 
Would leave Elisium & review o* coast 

By whom as in a Landskip might be drawne 

A Goddess walking on a sheet of Lawne 

Observe Splendora how each amorous flaque 
Hovers about thy bosome: how they’le make 

By their mild confluence a pure milky way 

To run through yt sleeke valley wch doth lay 
Between ye two round hillockes, thy soft breasts 
Whose native colours purity contests 

With snow in whiteness, & excells, for marke 
How being compar’d with thine it waxes darke 
And changes colour: being asham’d to lye 

On earth so low & yet so neare ye sky 

But banisht thence with whitenes, melts w® greife 


is Into a falling teare & seekes releife 
in | : With ye closure of thy garments hemme 
Where it to decke thee freeses to a gemme. 


W. M. E. 


sacar mei TT 
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XXIV 


NOTES ON THE GROTESQUE: THE COMEDIA DE 
FIGURON AT HOME AND ABROAD 


N the history of literatures, as in the history of the races that produce 

them, it is axiomatic that often there comes from without some in- 
vigorating influence which, on being assimilated, may assume a signifi- 
cance perhaps all out of proportion to its original importance. Such was 
the effect of the figurén, in the Spanish comedia de figurén, upon the devel- 
opment of a type of uncouth and cowardly lover réle in seventeenth-cen- 
tury French comedy, such as that of Sganarelle in Moliére’s Le Mariage 
forcé.! Now that we are enabled to study in its proper perspective French 
dramatic literature of the grand siécle, thanks to Professor Lancaster’s 
monumental work on the subject, it becomes increasingly possible as 
well as pertinent for those interested in comparative literature to sup- 
plement and to underline certain facts already clearly brought out in 
Mr. Lancaster’s six-volume study. In this paper I wish to present some 
observations on the literary antecedents of the figurén in Spanish drama 
and an interpretation of the significance of the figurén, together with 
a few comments upon French treatment of this type as transplanted 
by Paul Scarron and Thomas Corneille. 

The term comedia de figur6n is usually defined as being a seventeenth- 
century comedia in which the leading réle (excluding that of the gracioso 
or clownish servant type) is a ridiculous and exaggerated one, generally 
portraying a presumptuous, conceited, and ignorant person.? I do not 


1 Cf. H. C. Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature (Baltimore, 1929-36), u1, 
757; mu, 615. 

2 Cf. Espasa, Enciclopedia universal ilustrada: ‘‘Llaméronse en el siglo XVII comedias 
de figurén aquellas en las cuales hacfa el principal papel un personaje ridfculo y exagerado, 
generalmente algtin fatuo presuntuoso y sin educacién.” So much for the actual generally 
accepted definition. The following citation from the eighteenth-century Diccionario de 
autoridades makes clear that in that century and in the seventeenth the affectation of 
nobility or wealth on the part of one who had neither (i.e., an upstart) was the focus of de- 
velopment of the modern definition: “figurén: Se llama también el que se hace reparable, 
por la afectacién que usa de nobleza u riqueza, siendo en la realidad todo lo contrario. . . . 
Quev. Entremet. En esto empezé a alborotarse la caldéra, y hacer espfima: vefase un figurén 
danzando entre el caldo y chirriando. Esteb. cap. 11. Porque obligar4 un figurén de estos 
a que murmure de él el mas Capuchfno.” Covarrubias, Tesoro de la lengua castellana o 
espafiola (Madrid, 1611), does not list figurén, but according to him (and also to the 
Diccionario de autoridades) all the principal characters of a play are figuras: “Por esta raz6n 
llamamos figuras los personages que representan los comediantes fingiendo la persona del 
rey, del pastor, de la dama, de la criada, del sefior, del sieruo, y los demas.”’ He adds: 
“Quando encontramos con algun hombre de humor y estravagante, dezimos del, que es 
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include such types as Alarcén’s physically grotesque but decorous Don 
Juan (Las paredes oyen) as figurones. They do not conform to the 
definition. Nor am I here concerned with eighteenth-century conceptions 
of the figurén, or with subordinate characters having certain figurén-like 
qualities, as Don Mendo in Calderén’s Alcalde de Zalamea. 

The first thoroughgoing example of the comedia de figurén would 
appear to be Alonso de Castillo Solérzano’s E] Marqués del Cigarral, 
first published in Valencia in 1634 as part of a collection, in a Boc- 
caccesque frame, of novelas and plays.’ Since this play as adapted for 
the French stage by Paul Scarron with the title Don Japhet d’Arménie 
was, according to Mr. Lancaster, the most successful, with respect to 
recorded performances, of all French plays written before 1650, excepting 
only Corneille’s masterpiecest—and in view of the fact that Scarron did 
not materially change either the plot or the main characters—it may 
be fair to assume that the Spanish original had at least some slight 
merit, as is indeed the case. El Marqués del Cigarral has as chief pro- 
tagonist um loco—an insane man (with a mania),’ who by virtue of his 
openly recognized and duly labelled insanity is enabled to flout the whole 
accepted pattern of behavior laid down for the stage galén. The manifold 
ramifications of the Spanish honor code, to the minutest degree sacro- 
sanct in the Golden Age cape and sword play, could thus be made light 
of,—which is another way of saying that Castillo, by using this device, 
could level satire at any phase of middle or upper class society that he 
wished to ridicule, though his specific target was the upstart type of 
middle-class man normally exempt, by virtue of his class, from violent 
attacks on the part of authors of comedias. Not that the satire of man- 
ners and types was unknown in the Golden Age theatre. Far from it! As 
every Hispanist knows, the entremés or farcical interlude, of which usu- 
ally two were played between successive acts of a comedia, had long 
provided ample opportunity for slapstick satire of lower class types, from 
linda figura: y si es manual le llamamos figurilla.” An important point to be emphasized 
from the foregoing statements is that figura did not necessarily denote in the Spanish the- 
ater of the seventeenth century an unconventional or grotesque character. 

8 See E. Cotarelo y Mori’s edition of Castillo’s Nifia de los embustes, Coleccién Selecta de 
Antiguas Novelas Espafiolas, m1, (Madrid, 1906), Intro. pp. 51, 82. Cotarelo states that the 
great actor and producer Cristébal de Avendafio first staged this play. 

* Op. cit., 1, 465. 

. “Un villano es bien nacido, 

Que loco de una desgracia 

Ha dado en decir por gracia 

Que es ilustre y procedido 

Del patriarca Noé 

Mas noble, y mAs excelente 

Que todo humano viviente.” El Marqués del Cigarral, B.A.E., xiv, 309b. 
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marriage brokers and procuresses to constables, sextons, and prostitutes. 
The rich Spanish folk tradition of stock rogue characters, such as 
Escarramén and Pedro de Urdemalas, continually nourished the 
entremés as well as the novel and tale. Hence it is not surprising that in 
the period of Lope de Vega and even in that of Calderén the comedic 
should not come generally to be as frequent a vehicle for social satire 
as was the comédie in France, where in the same period the presentation 
of the short farce bore no such intimate relationship to the staging of 
comedies. But in Spain the impulse to satirize society, under the goad 
of the intolerable economic conditions obtaining during the reigns of the 
later Hapsburg kings, could not be denied. It found its readiest outlet in 
the collections of tales and miscellanea, usually set in a Boccaccesque 
frame, which abound from 1620° to the end of the siglo de oro. 

These novelistas were always confronted with the problem of satisfying 
the censors, both civil and ecclesiastical. Clearly, the direct attack upon 
certain detested middle-class types, especially the upstart nouveau riciic 
so common to any corrupt or decadent economic milieu, would be de- 
cidedly unsafe. Hence the frequent appearance in Golden Age Spanish 
prose fiction of the type of /oco, often merely a tipo monomantaco (or 
monomaniac). Some years ago I published in the Romanic Review a 
discussion of the relation of Cervantes’ Don Quixote and Glass Licentiate 
to the numerous eccentric protagonists of novelas by Alonso de Salas 
Barbadillo.? In other published studies on Spanish novelistics (sce 
note 6) I have shown that Salas’ penchant for using the Boccaccesque 
framework device for presenting satirical picaresque stories, eniremeses, 
and miscellaneous verse was closely imitated by his friend Castillo 
Solérzano. Though Castillo lacked the exuberant facility possessed by 
Salas for writing side-splitting burlesque and brilliant invective, never- 
theless the latter could always command a trenchant and inspired pen 
on the subject of culteranismo, or the use of overwrought rhetoric. The 
satirizing of this literary vice seems to have been one of his objectives in 
writing El Margués del Cigarral.* But Castillo’s great stroke of genius 
was to make use, in a play, of the device of an upstart protagonist who 
is crazy, and whose madness (we are told early in the play) has evoked 


* Date of publication of Salas Barbadillo’s Casa del placer honesto. Cf. my edition, La Casa 
del Placer honesto de Alonso Jerénimo de Salas Barbadillo Together with an Introduction in 
which his Life and Works are Studied, Univ. of Colorado Studies, xv, No. 4 (Boulder 1927) 
Introduction, passim; cf. also my Manual de novelistica espattola (Madrid, 1926) and my 
Maria de Zayas. . . . Univ. of Colorado Studies, xm, No. 1 (Boulder, 1923). 

7 xvi (1926), 230-235. They are “Boca de todas verdades,” demented sage of Correccié 
de vicios; the dog knight-errant of Peregrinacién sabia; Necio bien afortunado; El saga: 
Estacio; Caballero Punctual; Cortesano descortés (dialogue); Don Diego de Noche; El curioso 
y sabio Alejandro. ® Cf. Cotarelo, op. cit., Intro., p. 7. 
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the amused benevolence of the emperor Charles V, who bestows riches 
upon him. Thus Don Cosme (whose name, like other figurén names 
appears lifted from the entremés in order to underline the inherent 
vulgarity of the type) is launched as the central figure of the comical 
sequences which make up the play.® Also, in transferring to the Spanish 
drama this already commonplace device of Spanish prose fiction Castillo 
reveals so obviously its ultimate source that Paul Scarron, when he 
rendered the play into French, readily recognized the literary parentage 
of its grotesque anti-hero, and so put into the mouth of the Commander 
the following words: “I am quite willing to receive this second Don 
Quijote. ... In order that nothing may be lacking for the ceremony 
with which I wish to finish Don Japhet of Armenia.’”’ To which Don 
Alvare replies: “He is quite finished if anyone ever was. If ever a man’s 
mind was impaired, his is. He’s a very complete madman.’’ 

But before proceeding further it is important to read into the record 
that the influence of Spanish prose fiction may have reached Castillo in 
still another way, specific though indirect. Sometime before 1618 Lope 
de Vega had composed his comedia Los hidalgos del aldea, the scene of 
which is laid in a smal] town where a count and countess have come for 
temporary residence, apparently at the instigation of the latter, who 
wishes to remove her philandering husband from the opportunities for 
illicit gallantry afforded by the court. There the count falls in love with 
a poor village girl, daughter of the alcalde hidalgo, whom an eccentric 
hidalgote named Blas is seeking to wed. Blas is a subordinate character 
of the play, but one obviously intended to be comic. His speech is at 
times a parody of cultist talk, his garb fantastic, and he is somewhat 
conceited. It is significant that he compares himself to Amadis, Galaor, 
Sans6n, and Roland—also that he boasts of his descent from Adam and 
Noah “por linea recta,” as does Castillo’s Don Cosme. He organizes a 
tourney in hornor of his beloved, in which he appears ludicrously garbed 
in armor 4 la Don Quixote. He issues a challenge to single combat, call- 
ing himself ‘Caballero del Mar.” Though this play has a main plot 
quite different from that of El Marqués del Cigarral, there are a sufficient 
number of petty coincidences between the two works to lead one to be- 
lieve that Castillo knew Lope’s play and recognized in Don Blas a 
Cervantine anti-hero. But in general Lope’s Don Blas cannot be con- 
sidered as more than an embryonic figur6n, only slightly in the image of 
Don Quijote. He is a thoroughly minor character of a play whose main 


* This sort of play has nothing to do with Lope’s Los locos de Valencia, in which the chief 
characters are not crazy, although the action takes place mainly in a manicomio. 

© Don Japhet d’Arménie, Act m1, Scene 3; my translation. Miss Esther Crooks in her 
Influence of Cervantes in France (Baltimore, 1931), p. 38, cites this in another connection. 
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interest centers in the count’s love affair and in the introduction of a 
number of village types accorded rather serious treatment by the author. 
M. Ernest Martinenche apparently does not see much more than slap- 
stick humor in the comedia de figurén, including El Margués del Cigarral. 
Possibly his deep-seated aversion for Scarron, which goes beyond reason- 
able limits, may have contributed to his depreciation of the genre." 
Certainly M. Martinenche seems not to have envisaged the early 
figur6én play as an acted genre, nor to have noted the rather cogent im- 
pulses to social satire of the middle class, which, I contend, brought it 
into being and which communicate to it an adequate raison d’étre. 
There is perhaps no need at this point to dwell upon the differences 

between the figurén and the gracioso; the latter is normally a witty 
buffoon, except when he masquerades as his master. When the gracioso— 
and his female counterpart, the graciosa—parody the main love action, 
they do not in any sense indict a social pattern and a social code, which 
indeed they are consciously supporting and furthering by their con- 
sistent loyalty to master or mistress. (There are occasional exceptions 
to this loyalty in the figurén play itself. Cf. infra.) There is therefore 
nothing of the grotesque inherent in such a parody. But the figurin 
out of his own mouth outrages all that a half-century of stage convention 
in portraying the caballero had succeeded in establishing. And Don 
Cosme’s outrageous speeches the author contrives to couch in the 
most impudently scabrous parody of cultist lover talk: 

By my cousin’s life 

I swear that you have “halleluyahed” out of me 

All the requiem I was carrying 

[And I swear] that that grace and mettle of yours 

Are a tumulus of amity, 


And the recreation of my eyes 
“Unbowels” me.” 


The elaborate sequence of practical jokes played on Don Cosme by his 
host the Prior with the connivance of practically all the other characters, 
including the Prior’s niece (to whom he believes himself betrothed), are 
strongly suggestive in tone and motivation of the whole series of hoaxes 
perpetrated upon Salas Barbadillo’s Caballero Puntual, who is likewise 
a demented upstart, bully, and coward masquerading as a gentleman.” 
And this practical joke has for motivation the following, as expressed 
by Don Cosme’s lackey, the gracioso Fuencarral (who by the way is not 
faithful to his master and thus adds one more grotesque note to the play): 

11 La Comedia espagnole en France de Hardy a Racine (Paris, 1900), pp. 133, 134, 186. 


and passim. 12 Fl Marqués del Cigarral, Jornada Ia, BAE xtv, 313 a, b. 
% Cf. Caballero Puntual, in Obras de Salas Barbadillo, m (Madrid, 1909), passim. 
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He (Don Cosme) has now hit upon the notion 
That if he had a village in Spain 

He could take from it a new title 

And be a real grandee 

Because such he already considers himself. 


The selling of titles by the Spanish crown in the seventeenth century 
and the prevalence of false claims to a superior social status are too well 
known to require proof here. Clearly Castillo is concerned in this play 
with such abuses. 

Castillo Solérzano’s El Mayorazgo figura is a figurén comedy only in 
the sense that the servant Marino, bedecked in archaic bellows-shaped 
pantaloons as a label for his eccentric réle thus disguises himself at his 
master’s orders in an effort to represent an ignorant indiano or rich 
nabob from the New World. The semblance of the grotesque resides in 
this play more because of the unnatural cupidity and quasi-picaresque 
characteristics of one of the damas, Elena by name, than because of the 
figurén. Dofia Elena is a “gold digger” and worse. Her type abounds in 
Castillo’s novelas as it must also have abounded in the villa y corte under 
the third and fourth Philips. Paul Scarron, on adapting the play as 
l’Héritier ridicule (produced a year after the premiére of Don Japhet), 
seems to have felt the absence of a /oco in terms of the last-named play, 
and hence transformed one Don Juan, a colorless rejected suitor of the 
original, into a sort of ““Empereur des fous.’”"* Thus he strikes the same 
grotesque note as we find in El Margués del Cigarral: Don Juan is a 
coward and braggart, a mere travesty of a caballero. 

On reading Scarron’s adaptations of Castillo’s two plays one be- 
comes impressed with the fact that the Frenchman reacted violently to 
the stimulus of the grotesque; and that he appreciated to the full and 
did ample justice to the parodies of cudto talk put into the mouths of the 
two anti-heroes, not hesitating when necessary to coin words to this end. 
But Scarron did not see that for Spaniards, as well as for others of re- 
strained taste, the artistry of the grotesque in the figurén play consists 
precisely in the contrast between the incongruous behavior of the 
figurones and the retention, partly at least, of the decorum inherent in 
the other réles. What Scarron did to these plays can be compared only 
with what the three Marx brothers would probably do to them if 
Hollywood ever discovered Castillo Solérzano. In other words, they be- 
came farce.'? Thus not only types are parodied but everything Spanish 


™ Loc. cit., p. 315 b. 16 Cf. Lancaster, op. cit., 1, 781. 

16 Cf. Martinenche, op. cit., p. 383. 

17 A systematic demonstration of this would be dreary reading. Let the reader com- 
pare texts for himself. For example, after examining Castillo’s plays (BAZ, Vol. XLV), 
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is indirectly and by implication held up to ridicule;—as of course seems 
right and proper if one is sufficiently francophile to enjoy it, or seems 
highly iniquitous to the “hundred per cent” Hispanist. 

The author of the next Spanish figurén play of importance is much 
better known as a dramatist than is Alonso de Castillo Solérzano. I refer 
to Francisco de Rojas Zorrilla and his play Entre bobos anda el juego, o 
Don Lucas del Cigarral, probably first staged in 1638.'* The sub-title is 
fairly good circumstantial evidence of the play’s relationship to Castillo’s 
Marqués del Cigarral, in view of the degree to which Don Lucas (whose 
name, like Don Cosme’s, is suggestive of a low character of the en- 
tremés) resembles his figurén predecessor. Here also we have a crude, 
presumptuous, egotistical crackpot, but this time in the guise of a carica- 
ture of the ignorant but hard-headed Spanish country squire who 

Si acaso duerme la siesta 

Da un ronquido tan horrendo 
Que duerme en su Cigarral 
Ye le escuchan en Toledo. 


Rojas Zorrilla has not made his play a farce but he goes much farther 
than did Castillo in the use of the grotesque for the purposes of social 
satire. Don Lucas has a sister, a most antipathetic type of calculatingly 
amorous spinster, adept at swooning when occasion demands, who seems 
a fearsome parody of the usual more or less self-respecting dama of the 
regular comedia. Also we encounter in this play a cowardly and merce- 
nary father, who seems similarly a travesty upon the usual caballero 
parent. But, more than this, the work is a grim reminder of the times. 
The lovers are forced to wed without a dowry or endowment by the 
terrible Don Lucas when he discovers that his penniless cousin Don 
Pedro has won the love of Lucas’ own fiancée. Even they shrink from 
the prospect of a penniless union, and the gracioso remonstrates at the 
infliction of such a cruel punishment; so the play ends on a mocking 
note of realism: “love cannot subsist on love alone,” a grotesque trans- 
formation of the conventional happy ending,—grotesque, but far from 
farcical. Curiously enough some Spaniards have held the view that the 
play was a serious preachment against loveless marriages forced by un- 





cf. Don Japhet Act m1, Scenes 16 and 17, in which Don Japhet is made to believe he is stone 
deaf; all of the characters, including Leonor, yell at the top of their lungs, merely to deafen 
the victim of their hoax. Again, ibid:, Act rv, Scene 16 portrays the sudden entry of a gal- 
lant (D. Alphonse) into his lady’s room with the intent to seduce her, which is leeringly 
indecent parody of the occasional unconventional relationships between galén and dam. in 
the comedia. 

18 Cf. the edition of this play by Agustin del Saz (Madrid, 1919, Las Cien Mejores Obras 
de !a Literatura Espafiola, Vol. tx), Prélogo, p. viii, and also the famous “receipt” of 
Act 1. 
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feeling parents and that it thus anticipated Moratin’s El st de las 
ninas.'® 

By coincidence also the most uproarious comedy of the piece takes 
place in an inn, at which the uncouth Don Lucas meets his prospective 
bride escorted thither by his gallant young cousin at the former’s orders. 
(The latter had given to the father Don Lucas’ receipt for her!) The mar- 
riage is to take place later, presumably when the wedding party reaches 
Don Lucas’ home; but the strange doings that night in the inn so com- 
promise the bride-to-be in the eyes of her fiancé and his jealous sister 
that Don Lucas will have none of her and revenges himself as described 
above. 

Thomas Corneille made in 1651 an adaptation of this play under the 
title Dom Bertran de Cigarral. In the words of Mr. Lancaster: ‘“‘he makes 
a number of changes, chiefly for comic effect or to give the work greater 
unity and probability as well as a more satisfactory ending.’”° And pre- 
cisely by so doing he weakened the essentially grotesque elements I have 
described above, some of which are necessarily improbable, and con- 
verted the play into a comedy of intrigue with the figurén elements 
much diluted by Norman bon sens. If Thomas Corneille had recognized 
the special qualities inherent in the satire of the Spanish comedia de 
figurén, surely he would at least have refrained from changing the dé- 
nouement to a happy ending. 

As every French scholar knows, the play was one of the most successful 
comedies written in France before Moliére. The latter’s troupe alone, 
we are are informed, gave it eleven performances within the space of two 
years. But more important for our present purposes is the recorded fact 
that the réle of Don Bertran foreshadows Moliére’s Sganarelle, es- 
pecially in Le Mariage forcé.** Thus the Spanish figurén contributed in 
an important sense to the many and varied sources of inspiration upon 
which Moliére’s genius levied. 

Before closing the present discussion of the figurén I cannot forbear 
making a few observations upon Moreto’s El Lindo don Diego (written 
before 1662), so carefully studied a few years ago by Dr. Ruth L. 
Kennedy of Smith College.” As is well known, this comedia about a 
conceited fop derives from El Narciso en su opinién, a play on the same 
subject by Guillén de Castro. Yet no one to my knowledge has treated 
the question of the classification of Moreto’s lindo as a figurén in terms 


19 Cf. Entre bobos anda el juego, ed. cit., Prélogo, p. 22. 20 Op. cit., m, 754. 

*! For the popularity of this play and its relationship to Molitre’s Sganarelle type see 
Lancaster, op. cit., 1, 756-757. 

® The Dramatic Art of Moreto, Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, x1, Nos. 
1-4 (Northampton 1931-32), pp. 176-178 and passim. 
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420 Notes on the Grotesque 


of the pattern already set by Castillo and Rojas Zorrilla. In view of the 
play’s literary importance this seems desirable. 

In the first place, it is generally agreed that the Don Gutierre of Cas- 
tro’s play is merely a conceited fop—not a coward nor an utter ignora- 
mus and upstart, and therefore not a figwrén. I would add that he is not 
at odds with his environment nor with his social class. Now, on checking 
Don Diego’s qualities and behavior we find that he seeks to avoid a duel 
with D. Juan, not through cowardice but because he fears to jeopardize 
his love affair with the supposed Countess; he is afraid he may kill D. 
Juan, but he finally agrees to fight (vv. 2351-80). This is not cowardly, 
nor is it even a definite flouting of the duelling code. At his first meeting 
with his cousins he is roundly scolded by both the girls for his display 
of egotism, which of course is a falta de decoro. But nothing occurs in this 
interview nor in the following ones which does not logically stem out 
of his own conviction that he is an irresistible charmer. In other words 
he is incorrigibly and consistently vain. In this sense his behavior is not 
illogical nor capricious; and though he contemplates marriage with the 
supposed Countess out of mercenary motives, up to the end he is her 
loyal though obtuse supporter in the difficulties that beset her mas- 
querade. Don Diego is a comic figure because of the troubles which his 
obsession engenders, but he is not an uncouth and cowardly lover nor is 
he grotesque in the farcical sense that the “‘Cigarral” series of figurones 
are. True, he has a personal weakness, that of foppish egotism, just as 
Don Garcia in Alarcén’s Verdad Sospechosa was a confirmed and un- 
mitigated liar. Lastly, and most important of all, he is not an upstart. 

Probably the chief reason why Don Diego has been so universally 
accepted as a figurén type is to be found in the speech of his servant, the 
gracioso Mosquito: 


El es tan rara persona, 

Que como se anda vestido, 

puede en una mojiganga 

ser figura de capricho. (vv. 317-320) 


Thus, his garb is described as fantastic: he is a figura de capricho. But 


if we turn back to the corresponding speech of Mosquito’s prototype, 
Tadeo, of Castro’s El Narciso, we find the following: 


Una vez le vi poner Y sucedidle, despues 
Sobre un vestido de pafio De ser excesivo el gasto 
Mas de seis mil y quinientos Ser ridiculo el vestido 
Botones abellotados Y queda el muy ufano.” 


Now, as has been observed already, El Narciso, Don Gutierre, has never 


% Ed. cit., p. 328 b. 
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been deemed a figurén. Yet Tadeo’s long description makes him just as 
eccentric in garb and deportment as Mosquito paints Don Diego. It 
would appear that Don Diego comes close to being grotesque at times, 
but that he is not a tipo monomantaco of figurén with the various con- 
comitant qualities of the figurones whom we have met in the plays of 
Castillo and Rojas. Nor does he conform to the accepted definitions as 
given by Espasa and the Diccionario de autoridades, by whose definitions 
an upstart or parvenuis meant. El Lindo don Diego is comedy, not farce; 
hence the grotesque elements so inherent in the earlier figurén type 
cannot be fully realized. Therefore I question the accuracy of the 
traditional classification of this play. 

I am quite aware that a thoroughgoing search of the drama of Lope’s 
period would doubtless shed additional light on our subject; and that 
the development of the figurén play at the hands of minor dramatists 
of the period of Calderén is very extensive indeed, although, in my own 
opinion, unimportant. Furthermore, as a friend of mine has suggested, 
a study of the viejo of the entremés, the duena, the Cervantine escudero 
and the poor hidalgo of the Lazurillo, as well as a consideration of certain 
types of the Celestina, might yield results pertinent to our present 
subject, necessarily so briefly treated here. I have sought, however, to 
establish the following points: 


1. That the figurén, as developed by Castillo Solérzano and Rojas Zorrilla, 
is definitely anti-galén; that the satire of detested middle-class types represented 
by the figurén was rendered more effective and less open to censure by the use 
of the Cervantine motif of the monomaniac so elaborated by Cervantes’ succes- 
sors in the field of the novel and tale. 

2. That Scarron and Thomas Corneille did not understand the figurén plays 
to constitute a special genre; hence the former converted them into slapstick 
farce while the latter molded them into comedies of intrigue. The relationship of 
T. Corneille’s Don Bertran to Moliére’s Sganarelle in Le Mariage forcé, already 
well established by scholars of the field of French drama, lends point to the dis- 
cussion of the figurén plays in French. 

3. That Moreto’s Lindo don Diego is not anti-galdn as are the figurones of 
Castillo and Rojas, because don Diego does not flout the code of his class, being 
merely obsessed with the mania that his own charms are irresistible. Because 
he is neither cowardly, ignorant nor essentially a loutish upstart, it is question- 
able whether he should be called a true figurén type or costumed as a figura de 
capricho in representations of the play. He is better equated with the liar and 
slanderer protagonists of Alarcén’s best dramas. 


EpwIn B. PLACE 
Northwestern University 
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MABBE’S PAGANIZATION OF THE CELESTINA 


HE Celestina’s' probable influence on the early stages of the 

English drama through the adaptation published in 1530, its 
direct though perhaps slight influence on the English realistic novel, 
and its much greater indirect influence through its stepchild, the pica- 
resque novel, lend interest to the translation published in 1631 by James 
Mabbe, or ‘“‘Maybe,” as he may have pronounced his name, since he 
uses the punning pseudonym Don Diego Puede-ser. Despite numerous 
errors, some as elementary as confusing subject and object or turning 
a grandson into a nephew, Mabbe’s work is a brilliant achievement. [t 
does not read like a translation; nor does it read like the Spanish 
Celestina. Apparently the translator set himself to erase the vertical line 
of the Middle Ages completely, to paganize the work, and to make it 
represent the Renaissance spirit as he felt it.? 

This he does by four methods. First, he eliminates the moral purpose, 
which may have been, to be sure, a mere concession to the current di- 
dacticism and the watchful eye of the Inquisition, but nevertheless is 
there, especially in Act One. It is true that at times the author, carried 
along by the sweep and poetry of love and tragedy, seems to forget his 
moral purpose, but he labels his work clearly. His pious intention is 
stated in the preliminary acrostic verses and the incipit, which reads: 


1 The Spanish edition used for this study, Celestina, Tragicomedia de Calixto y Melibe. 
(Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 1932) is based on the 1499 Burgos redaction (reproduced in 1902 
by Foulché-Delbosc and in 1913 by Huntington) and includes in parentheses the additions 
found in the principal subsequent editions: Sevilla, 1501 (reproduced by Foulché-Delbosc 
in 1900); Sevilla, 1502; Valencia, 1514 (reproduced by Krapf in 1900).—The edition used 
of Mabbe’s translation is of the series ““Broadway Translations”: Celestina or the Tragi- 
comedy of Calisto and Melibea / Translated from the Spanish by James Mabbe / anno 
1631 / Also An Interlude of Calisto and Melebea (sic) / (for the first time accurately repro- 
duced from the Original Copy) / Printed by John Rastell / circa 1530 / Edited with 
Introduction on the Picaresque Novel, and Appendices, by H. Warner Allen, late Scholar 
of University College, Oxford; Taylorian Scholar in Spanish Language and Literature 
(London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd. [n.d.]). 

2 A textual comparison of Mabbe’s work with the original is somewhat vitiated by the 
impossibility of determining which edition he used among the several available. Moreover, 


as H. Warner Allen points out in his Introduction to the Broadway Translation, Mabbe 


must have collated the Spanish edition, in some passages, with the French and Italian 


translations. However, the difficulty is really unimportant, for Mabbe used one of the 


editions in twenty-one acts, among which the differences are slight and do not affect the 


broad comparison and conclusions of this study. Allen, in his Appendix, collates the 


variants of the principal editions. 
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Siguese la comedia o tragicomedia de Calixto y Melibea, compuesta en reprension 
de los locos enamorados que, vencidos en su desordenado apetito, a sus amigas llaman 
y dicen ser su Dios. Asimismo hecha en aviso de los engafios de las alcahuetas y 
malos y lisonjeros sirvientes. 


The closing verses admonish the reader to take warning, to love Jesus 
Christ, and to serve God. Rojas’ purpose, then, whether sincere or feigned 
is to condemn the “mad love” which the Middle Ages and especially 
his two great forerunners, the Archpriests of Hita and Talavera, placed 
in opposition to the “‘good love,” or love of God. Like them he adopts 
the medieval, monastic conception, neglecting even by implication any 
middle ground of prosaic, legitimate love. Mabbe omits these articles 
of faith of Rojas, except for including in his sub-title part of the incipit: 
“ .,. Shewing the deceits and subtilties housed in the bosoms of false 
servants and cunny-catching bawds.’”’ From the standpoint of artistry 
he did well. The powerful story needs no guide post, although the 
Spanish author does not moralize directly in the body of the work. 

The second point in Mabbe’s technique is a complete alteration of the 
style. That of Rojas is sober, stark, forcible, intense, and concentrated. 
His motto could have been a sentence spoken by Celestina herself: 
‘“... vanamente se dice por muchas palabras lo que por pocas se puede 
entender.””* Mabbe’s style, on the other hand, is characterized by a Ra- 
belaisian effervescence of vocabulary, a reckless piling up of phrases and 
an abundant sauce of puns and quips of his own making. At times he 
out-herods Herod in picturesquely rough abusiveness. It is as if one 
should copy an etching in brilliant colors on a large canvas. The change 
of style lightens the whole tone of the work. Weeping for the dead 
may be dignified, but “weeping, snobbing, and blubbering”’ cannot be. 
To take a longer example: When the prostitute Elicia, enraged at her 
paramour’s praise of the high-born Melibea—a situation bearing directly 
on the tragic dénouement—remarks tersely and spitefully “ . . . hay ojos 
que de lagawa se agradan,” Mabbe translates jovially: “But I see that 
there are some eyes that make no difference betwixt Joan and my lady 
and that it is with everyone as he likes, as the good man said when he 
kissed his cow. Draff, I perceive, is good enough for swine.’* And so 
throughout. Whereas the Spanish style glows darkly and intensely, 
Mabbe’s sparkles and glitters.‘* 

In the matter of classical allusions, Rojas has included a sufficient 


* 50; 24. Throughout the study, citations to the Celestina are given in this form, the first 
numeral referring to the original work and the second to Mabbe’s translation. 

#202; 142. 

‘s But at times in Rojas the language of the aristocratic characters is excessively ornate 
and inclined to diffuseness. 
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number to satisfy any reader, however steeped in the Revival of Learn- 
ing. He seems to have realized that it was possible to go to excess, for, 
when Calixto says “‘Ni comeré hasta entonces” (until receiving news of 
Melibea) “‘aunque primero sean los caballos de Febo apacentados en aquellos 
verdes prados que suelen cuando han dado fin a su jornada,” Sempronio 
remonstrates: “Deja, sefior, esos rodeos, deja esas poestas, que no es habla 
conveniente la que a todos no es comtin ... Di aunque se ponga el sol, y 
sabran todos lo que dices.”> Mabbe translates the passage faithfully, but 
does not take it to heart. He adds numerous classical allusions, sometimes 
dragging them in by the hair of the head. Those of Rojas, with one 
exception,® are figures used in conversation and therefore can be criti- 
cized on no ground but that of bad taste; Mabbe introduces them into 
the action, making an absurd hodgepodge of realism and mythology. 

The translator’s greatest innovation, however, in his treatment of 
references to the Bible, religion, the Church, the doctrine and hierarchy 
of the Church. These, with a few exceptions, he secularizes, classicizes, 
or expurgates. 

The opening scene between Calixto and Melibea gives the tone of the 
idealistic part of the work and of Mabbe’s translation: 


C. En esto veo, Melibea, la grandeza de Dios. 

M. 2En qué, Calixto? 

C. En dar poder a natura que de tan perfecta hermosura te dotase y hacer a 
m{ inmérito tanta merced que verte alcanzase y en tan conveniente lugar, que 
mi secreto dolor manifestarte pudiese. Sin duda, incomparablemente es mayor 
tal galard6n que el servicio, sacrificio, devocién y obras pfas que por este lugar 
alcanzar tengo yo a Dios ofrecido, ni otro poder mi voluntad humana puede 
cumplir. gQuién vié en esta vida cuerpo glorificado de ningin hombre como 
ahora el mfo? Por cierto, los gloriosos santos que se deleitan en la visién divina 
no gozan mfs que yo ahora en el acatamiento tuyo. Mas, joh tristel, que en esto 
diferimos: que ellos puramente se glorifican sin temor de caer de tal bienaven- 
turanza, y yo, mixto, me alegro con recelo del esquivo tormento que tu ausencia 
me ha de causar. 

M. 2Por grande premio tienes esto, Calixto? 

C. Téngolo por tanto, en verdad, que si Dios me diese en el cielo la silla sobre 
sus santos, no lo tendria por tanta felicidad. 


In this passage Mabbe substitutes for “Ja grandeza de Dios’’ ‘‘heaven’s 
greatness and goodness”’; for “‘servicio, sacrificio, devocién y obras pias 
que... tengo yo a Dios ofrecido,” “any service I have performed.” The 
sentences referring to the saints are translated: 


Certainly if sublunary bodies can give a celestial reflection or resemblance, 
I contemplate and find it in thy divine beauty. Had it perpetuity, what happiness 


§ 195; 137. 6 Celestina’s conjuration of Pluto. 96-97; 61-62. 
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beyond it? Yet, wretch that I am, I must live like another Tantalus, see what I 
may not enjoy, not touch; and my comfort must be the thinking of thy disdain- 
fulness, thy pleasing coyness and the torment which thy absence will inflict 
upon me. 


For the phrases “‘en el cielo la silla sobre sus santos,” Mabbe writes 
“the greatest good on earth.” 

After his return from this transcendental experience, Calixto’s mad 
utterances move his servant Sempronio to accuse him of heresy and 
finally to ask: j 


S. gTG no eres cristiano? 

C. gYo? Melibeo soy y a Melibea adoro y en Melibea creo y a Melibea amo. 

S. 10h soberano Dios, cudn altos son tus misterios! .. . Mandaste al hombre 
por la mujer dejar el padre y la madre; ahora no sélo aquello, mas a Ti y a tu 
ley desamparan, como ahora Calixto. Del cual no me maravillo, pues los sabios, 
los santos, los profetas, por é1’’ (el amor) “‘te olvidaron.” 
. ¢Qué me repruebas? 

Que sometes la dignidad del hombre a la imperfeccién de la flaca mujer. 
. ¢Mujer? iOh grosero! iDios, Dios! 

2Y asi lo crees? gO burlas? 
. ¢Qué burlo? Por Dios la creo, por Dios la confieso y no creo que hay otro 
soberano en el cielo, aunque entre nosotros mora. 

S. 1Ah! iAh! iAh! gOistes qué blasfemia? ¢Vistes qué ceguedad? 

C. 2De qué te ries? 

S. Rfome, que no pensaba que habia peor invencién de pecado que en Sodoma. 

C. ¢Cémo? 

S. Porque ellos procuraron abominable uso con los Angeles no conocidos y 
tai con el que confiesas ser Dios. 


AVPABVN’ 


Let us see what Mabbe does with this strong passage. Instead of 
“heresy,” he says, ‘‘You speak profanely’— though in his translation 
Calixto had not done so. For the question “‘Are you not a Christian?” 
he writes, “only I doubted of what religion your lovers are,”’ which 
nullifies Calixto’s “I am a Melibean.” The biblical reference and its 
commentary, he omits. For Calixto’s blasphemous speech he substitutes 
“A woman? Oh thou blockhead, she’s a goddess,” and for Sempronio’s 
biblical parallel of Sodom: ‘‘As goddesses were of old, that is, to fall 
below mortality and then you would hope to have a share in her deity.’”* 
The tone is greatly lightened, and the passage is stripped of the sinister 
and dramatic horror which it must have conveyed to the Spanish reading 
public of the day. 

One of Mabbe’s vexing problems is how to dispose of God. He does it 


7 25-26; 9-10. 8 32-35; 14-15. 
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rather thoroughly, managing to eliminate all but seventeen of the 
literally hundreds of occurrences of the word in the original. The 
majestic God of fifteenth-century Spain frisks through Mabbe’s pages 
as Cupid; he also takes the form of Jove, Jupiter, Mars, even Pluto; 
fate, fortune, destiny, heaven, Divine Essence, the deity, ye happy 
powers that predominate human actions, nature, the devil, the wind that 
blows; and in the application to Melibea, goddess, my desire, my life. 
The most frequent translations are Nature and Jove. 

The mild oath por Dios is either omitted or replaced by such phrases 
as Oh Jove, trust me, by my fay, now fie upon it, my dear. Occasionally, in 
dramatic passages, “For God’s sake” and “For God’s love” appear. 
Some of the stronger oaths are translated as follows: 


Para la muerte que debo a Dios: By my little honesty 

Ast goce de esta alma pecadora: As I am a true woman 

Por los santos de Dios: In good truth 

Si, santo Dios: Believe me, sir it is as true as I tell you 

Yo te juro por el santo martirologio de pe a pa: I swear to thee by the Christ- 
cross Row, by the whole alphabet and the syllabification of the letters. 

Juro por el santo cuerpo de la letania: I swear by the whole generation of Turk 
and Termagant.® 


The constant use by Spaniards, especially the lower classes, of pious 
exclamations and interjected phrases must have caused Mabbe con- 
siderable head-scratching. How he disposed of these, when not omitting 
them entirely, will be seen from a few examples: 


Sabe Dios mi buen deseo: Yet my mind is still the same 

Bendigate Dios y San Miguel: Alack, poor heart 

Que Dios me lo demande: I tell you no lie 

Ruego a Dios: I earnestly desire 

Perdénele Dios si por pies no se me va: Oh heavens, he is going to Pluto, | 
warrant you, already’® 


Pious greetings and leavetakings are treated in the same way: 


La gracia de Dios sea contigo: All blessings attend you 

Quede Dios contigo: Jove have you in his good keeping 

Paz sea en esta casa: By your leave, sweet beauty 

Dios te dé buena manderecha y a El te encomiendo: Mars direct thy hand aright 
and so farewell 


In the Spanish Celestina biblical and classical allusions are often 
joined, a practice typical and symbolic of the Spanish Renaissance. 
9117; 124. 104; 68. 66; 36. 56; 29. 323; 237. 327; 238. 


10 208; 146. 169; 118. 203; 142. 253; 180. 327; 239. 
1 103; 66. 231; 163. 100; 65. 327; 237. 
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Mabbe either omits the biblical characters or replaces them with clas- 
sical ones.’* Seneca does duty for Solomon; Alexander the Great and a 
certain Duke of Genoa for King David. Adam and Eve, Samson, Nimrod 
and other respectable names are left out. King Herod is the only one 
that gains admission, and that in very bad company. 

Direct quotations from the Bible, paraphrases, and references are 
expurgated or secularized. Even reference to the Ten Commandments 
is omitted.4 “El dnima que pecare aquélla misma muera”’ is omitted. 
The passage “... gue no de sélo pan viviremos” is taken out of its 
biblical context. “Bienaventurados son los pucificos que hijos de Dios 
serén llamados’’ is translated “Blessed are the peaceful.’ “Bienaven- 
turados eran los que padectan persecucién por la justicia” is expurgated,” 
though its picaresque connotation and its subtle play on words should 
have appealed to a pagan punster like Mabbe. 

References to the Church, to religious doctrine and practice, fare no 
better. The few that the translator retains are picaresque. On that 
basis, however, or on that of blasphemy, he might well have retained 
nearly all. Words and phrases omitted repeatedly are: blasphemy, heresy, 
sacrilege, purgatory, the Christian religion, pious works, the mass, the 
rosary, churches, monasteries, convents, friars, nuns. The only mention of 
the Pope is omitted, The words sin and sinner do not occur, being re- 
placed by such expressions as ill luck, evil fortune, wretch, unfortunate one. 
Some other substitutions will illustrate the translator’s method: 

cristiano: any man 

religiosa gente y bendilas coronas: nobles, knights and learned men 

el vicario gordo: the fat hostess 

la calle del Arcediano: the Augur’s Street 

las Horas: earnest occasions 

cofradias: gossipings and merry meetings 

los diezmos de Dios: some convenient present 

monasterios y frailes devotos: Vestals and devout virgins 

desde obispos hasta sacristanes: from the highest to the lowest 

en entrando por la iglesia: when I came to a feast 

los devotos de templos, monasterios e iglesias: those who rise early 

estaciones, procesiones de noche, misas del gallo, misas del alba y otras secretas 
devociones: their most mysterious celebration of the feasts of their Vesta, nay, 
that most strictly solemnized day of Bona Dea, where it is death to admit men 

Ya va a misa: She will walk abroad 


el abad de do canta de alli viste: where the flamen sings there hath he his 
offerings 


® 37; 15. 36; 15. 38; 16. 204; 143. 359; 263. 309; 224. 356; 260. 347; 253. 
8 202; 142. M4 118; 79. % 110; 72. 
6 24; 43, 17 165; 115. 
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Sus Gnimas ya estan purgando sus pecados: Dead! Alas, they are dead!'* 


In fifteenth-century Spain perhaps the most horrible word, next to 
heresy, was blasphemy. Mabbe not only omits the word, but removes all 
trace of the blasphemy, as has been shown in the opening scene. Calixto, 
following the figure there used of Melibea as God, speaks later of her 
‘santo cordén,” “‘bienaventurado cordén.”” Mabbe writes “happy girdle,” 
“admirable girdle.””® This symbol was supposed to have touched all the 
holy relics of Rome and Jerusalem, but Mabbe’s Celestina says it “‘is 
reported to have been found and brought from Cumae, the cave there, 
and was worn, ’tis thought, by the Sibyl . . . Therefore it has some super- 
eminent influence.’”° 

At the same time that she requested the girdle, the wily Celestina 
asked Melibea to write out for Calixto the prayer of Saint Apollonia for 
the cure of toothache, rendered by Mabbe “a certain charm.’” The 
prayer is mentioned again and again, always appearing as a charm, ex- 
cept once when the translator writes “a certain prayer or charm.’ 

Even greater carelessness is sometimes evident in Mabbe’s classicizing 
of the Church. On the morning after his first good news from Melibea, 
Calixto, awakened at a late hour by his servant, is surprised that it is 
day. “‘Ahora lo creo,” he says, “‘que tafien a misa. Daca mis ropas, iré ala 
Magdalena. Rogaré a Dios aderece a Celestina y ponga en corazén a Melibea 
mi remedio o dé fin a mis tristes dias. . . . Yo me voy solo a misa.”’ Mabbe 
writes: “Now I believe it and ’tis far day too. Give me my clothes. | 
must go to my wonted retirement in the myrtle-grove and there beg of 
Cupid that he direct Celestina and put my remedy in Melibea’s heart. 
. . . I will go and invocate Cupid.’ 

It cannot be that Rojas’ choice of the Church of Saint Mary Magda- 
lene rather than St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s is accidental. It is one of many 
instances of Mabbe’s missing a subtle point. As this is an important 
incident in the development of the plot, considerable space is devoted to 
it. Mabbe alternates the Church of the Magdalene and Cupid’s myrtle- 
grove with admirable impartiality, once placing both on the same page.™ 
Celestina, learning that Calixto has gone to the church, decides to seek 
him in the myrtle-grove. From this point it does remain a myrtle-grove. 
In the original, Sempronio, having found Calixto in the church, warns 
him that his stay has been too long, for the over-devout are likely to be 
called hypocrites. “éQué dirén,” he asks, “‘sino que andas royendo los 


18 112; 74, 213; 157. 319; 232. 234; 167. 212; 151. 52; 25. 213; 151. 105; 68. 212; 151. 
Ibid. 288; 205. 54; 27. 72; 41. 135; 92. 299; 214. 19 147; 100. 

2 117; 78. 144; 100. " 117; 78. %® 142; 99, % 193-195; 135-137. 

* P. 166. 
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santos?” This picturesque but untranslatable expression is paraphrased 
diffusely! “‘For what will they say of you if they see you thus, but scoff 
in derision at you and say ‘He is gone to the myrtle-grove to sacrifice 
some half-score hecatombs of sighs and ah me’s to Venus’ son to prosper 
and prefer him to the favor and fruition of some mistress’?”” Nor does 
Mabbe forget, in the next interview of the lovers, to have Calixto give 
proper credit to Cupid instead of to God and the saints. 

There is one personage of the medieval Christian theogony that 
Mabbe retains enthusiastically: the devil. He even changes God to the 
devil once, as before noted, and slips in several extra references. These 
passages are written with great spirit and verve. Likewise he keeps two 
of the three allusions to Hell that occur in the original, translating them 
with the same gusto.” 

Mabbe’s treatment of the sacraments of the Church also is incon- 
sistent. He retains the word prayer in a number of passages, sometimes 
classicizing the deity, sometimes leaving the reference vague. In a few 
cases he keeps, without substantial alteration, prayers addressed to God. 
He too, as the climax approaches, is carried along by the magnificent 
sweep of love and tragedy—or he recognizes the dramatic power of these 
passages. Melibea’s supplication to God for strength to dissemble her 
love is translated faithfully, except that it is addressed to “Thou high 
and supreme power.’”? No essential change is made in Calixto’s petition 
uttered on learning that he is to see Melibea: “/Oh Sefior Dios, Padre 
celestial! Ruégote que esto no sea sueno.’”* Nor is there any alteration in 
Calixto’s invocation of Melibea at their second meeting: ‘‘/Oh alto Dios! 
écémo te podré ser ingrato, que tan milagrosamente has obrado conmigo tus 
singulares maravillas?’’?® 

Great inconsistency marks Mabbe’s handling of the rite of confession. 
In the scene where the two prostitutes bargain with Centurio for the 
murder of Calixto, the bully asks—and this is a masterly touch: “Dime 
luego si esté confesado.””—“‘No seas tii cura de su alma,” retorts Elicia.— 
“Pues sea asi,”” agrees Centurio, enviémosle al infierno sin confesar.”’ 

Mabbe translates: ‘‘But tell me, has he made even with the world?” — 
“All’s one for that. Take you no care.”—“Well, seeing you will have it 
so, let’s send him to dine in Hell without company.’*° 

When the dying Celestina cries “i Confesién, confesién!’’, it stands; 
but when she calls for it a second time, Mabbe, evidently thinking 
enough has been said on the subject, translates “Oh, Oh, Oh!’ Again, 


% 232, 254; 166, 181. 

6 271; 193. A second example is quoted later. The third occurs in a biblical reference 
and hence does not suit Mabbe’s purpose. 7 217; 155. 8 237; 169. 

39 252; 179. 30 324; 236. 31 271; 193. 
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Calixto, falling from the ladder, exclaims: “/Oh, vélame Santa Marta! 
Muerto soy! IConfesién!” The translation, decidedly weak, if not 
ludicrous, is: “Oh, Oh! Look upon me. Ay me! I am a dead man! Oh!” 
And the lament of the young page Tristan over Calixto’s body “/0) 
triste muerte, sin confesién!” is rendered, ‘He is dead and, which is a 
fearful thing, suddenly dead.” Presently Tristan repeats his agonized 
cry “Sin confesién perecié” and Mabbe remarks again, “He died sud- 
denly”—a fact that would seem sufficiently obvious without the douh)le 
comment. On the other hand, Mabbe retains Melibea’s tragic words 
“‘Rezando llevan con responso mi bien todo” and her lament that her lover 
died without confession**—perhaps, in the latter case, because of the 
classical context: ‘‘Cortaron las hadas sus hilos, cortéronle sin confesiin 
su vida...” 

Her own approaching death without confession seems not to have 
troubled Melibea. Her love, transcending morality and religion, does 
not fear divine retribution. Her simple prayer beginning “7%, Sejfor, 
que de mi habla eres testigo, ves mi poco poder’? Mabbe addresses incon- 
gruously to “Thou Great Governor of the Heavens.” Her superb last 
words to her father, “‘Dios quede contigo y con ella. [her mother] A F/ 
ofrezco mi Gnima,” the translator garbles into: ‘And so I recommend me 
to you both and both of you to your greater happiness, to whom I offer 
up my soul.’ 

Mabbe’s work, as I hope to have shown by these few illustrations— 
which could be extended into a volume—is not faithful to the spirit of the 
original. In the idealism he loses the mystical tinge; in the realism—the 
Celestina’s chief title to fame—he misses the unity of effect. Rojas, 
barring the length of some speeches and the high-flown rhetoric of 
others, does violence to realism only once: in representing Celestina as 
conjuring Pluto. Mabbe sins constantly and grievously against realism. 
He even leaves us in doubt as to where and when the action takes place: 
whether in London—he mentions the Strand and Charing Cross—in 
Spain, in ancient Rome, or in some hazy mythological age when the 
Cumaean Sibyl worked her enchantments. He misses the whole realistic 
picture of fifteenth-century Spain: church and religion woven into the | 
whole fabric of life; the seamy side of the priesthood in the days before 
the Counter-Reformation had gotten under way; the soul’s salvation as 
man’s chief concern; the reliance of the vilest individuals upon the 
rites of the Church; the divorce of morality and religion, shown in the 
old hag Celestina, fingering her rosary and muttering prayers as she goes 
about the nefarious errands which she does “for the love of God.” 


® 339-342; 247-249. 





% 351; 256. 
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From the dramatic and artistic standpoint, Mabbe misses—or fails 
to make the most of—the quintessence of the tragedy: the lovers’ 
dying in sin without the rite of confession. He misses the sublimity of 
Melibea’s entrusting her unconfessed soul to God with no plea for for- 
giveness, no excuse but her great love. Just there he misses an interesting 
problem: May it be that the converted Jew was laughing at the theolo- 
gians and was sending the lovers to be reunited in the Christian Heaven? 

It is difficult to explain satisfactorily Mabbe’s treatment of the Celes- 
tina. In 1623, the very year of Prince Charles’ and Buckingham’s matri- 
monial mission to Spain, when the Catholic-Protestant question was to 
the fore, he had published his translation of Guzmdn de Alfarache with 
all its pious, tedious moralizing faithfully preserved. In 1626 and 1629 
respectively, while England and Spain were at war, he had translated 
from the Spanish and published Observations touching some of the more 
solemne Tymes and Festivall Dayes of the Yeare and Devout Contemplations 
Expressed in Two and Fortie Sermons upon all ye Quadragesimall Gospels. 

The contrast between Mabbe’s work and the original may be ascribed 
in part to the difference in period—considerably more than a century— 
in sociological and ideological background and, perhaps, in the per- 
sonalities of the two writers. Possibly Mabbe’s idea was to eliminate 
everything that detracted from the universality of the story. Perhaps he 
considered the didactic purpose unsuited to the essentially romantic 
character of the main plot. More probably he was simply weary of piety 
and, having found a splendid, strong book that did not moralize directly, 
translated it in a spirit of pure reaction against his former work, making 
it his own. It is just that: Mabbe’s Celestina—not the Spanish Celestina— 
in exuberant, resounding Elizabethan prose, genial, jovial, even rollick- 
ing at times in spite of its tragic content, and taking no thought for 
questions of theology or the soul’s destiny. 

HELEN Puiprs Houck 

Wellesley College 
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XXVI 


FRESH MANUSCRIPT SOURCES FOR A 
LIFE OF WILLIAM CONGREVE 


O major English writer contemporary with William Congreve has 
left such scant information about himself. Biographers have feared, 
as Edmund Gosse tells us in 1888, that “the opportunity for preparing a 
full and picturesque life of this poet has wholly passed away.’ When 
Gosse revised his life of Congreve in 1924, he found that the intervening 
thirty-five years had added practically nothing to our knowledge. 

But adequate attention has not thus far been given to scattered manu- 
script materials which might throw light on the life of Congreve. As a 
means of getting a better picture of our wittiest dramatist, I have 
examined collections in England, Ireland, and America; and I mention 
below some of the more significant manuscripts hitherto overlooked by 
Congreve’s biographers. These documents do much to remove the com- 
parative haze in which Congreve has remained. It is hoped that scholars 
will add to the list until it is possible to know Congreve as intimately as 
we do the other great literary figures of the period. 

Congreve’s parentage-—The chief source for the history of Congreve’s 
ancient Staffordshire family is The Erdswick Book, a manuscript now in 
the possession of the head of the family, Sir Geoffrey Congreve, Bart., 
Chartley Hall, Staffordshire. This manuscript was begun by Sampson 
Erdswick, the historian, who in 1593 made record of the family genealogy 
from the early years of the fourteenth century. After Erdswick, the 
Book was continued in the handwriting of each generation, listing births, 
baptisms, marriages, deaths, and other miscellaneous information. It is 
particularly important in showing the poet’s relation to the individuals 
of the large Congreve family, a number of whom are mentioned in his 
letters and his will. Without The Erdswick Book it would be almost im- 
possible to distinguish between the poet and his four contemporary 
kinsmen who also bore the name William Congreve. One of these four 
kinsmen signed documents which have been widely collected and prized 
as those of the celebrated dramatist. Five of the chief American libraries 
have among their manuscript collections the papers of this kisman con- 
fused with the genuine documents of the dramatist. It is difficult to 
understand how The Erdswick Book could have been so long overlooked. 

Also important for the history of the poet’s family is the file of Con- 
greve papers kept at the William Salt Library, Stafford. These papers 


1 Life of William Congreve (London, 1888), p. 9. 
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consist of letters and other documents in the handwriting of the poet’s 
grandfather, uncles, aunts, and cousins. 

Practically nothing has been known of Congreve’s father, Lieutenant 
William Congreve. His life, however, can be reconstructed in consider- 
able detail by means of The Erdswick Book, supplemented by the Army 
List, chiefly Irish, 1598-1714 (Ormonde MSS, Kilkenny Castle, Ireland) 
and the Burlington Account Books (Lismore Castle, Ireland). The Army 
List, a quarterly record of the English army in Ireland, enables us to 
trace the wanderings of Lieutenant Congreve (and probably of his wife 
and young son with him) in Ireland before the Revolution of 1688. The 
manuscript gives many references to the Lieutenant not mentioned in 
the reports of the Historical Manuscript Commission on the Ormonde 
MSS. Some sheets from the Army Lists containing references to Lieu- 
tenant Congreve were taken away from Kilkenny Castle by Carte and 
later found their way into the Bodleian, Carte MS. 54. The Account 
Books show the Lieutenant—now Colonel Congreve—in residence at 
Lismore Castle from 1691 till 1702 as chief representative of the Bur- 
lington estates in Ireland, tell something of his life there, and record his 
retirement to England on a pension. Other manuscripts mention the 
poet’s father on his receipt of a passport to travel on the Continent (Pub- 
lic Record Office, State Papers Domestic, Entry Book 40, p. 122); on 
the burial of his daughter Elizabeth (Register, St. Paul’s Church, Covent 
Garden, 22 September 1672); on seeking a new commission after his 
flight from Ireland at the time of the Revolution (A list of such protestant 
officers as have been lately in the army in Ireland, and are now out of em- 
ployment in and about London, and desire to be entertained in His Majesty’s 
service, 22 March 1688/89, B.M. Add. MS. 28,938, f. 314); in his father’s 
will (Will of Richard Congreve, 11 June 1689, Lichfield Peculiar Court, 
Birmingham District Registry); on being commissioned as captain of 
dragoons (The Earl of Danby’s Regt. of dragoons to be raised by the City 
of London, 15 and 16 July 1690, P.R.O., H.O., Military Entry Book 2, 
p. 145); on receiving a passport to return to Ireland (P.R.O., S.P.D., 
Warrant Book 35, p. 408). 

Of the dramatist’s mother even less has been known than of the father. 
Fresh information is to be had from the will of her father, Walter 
Browning, dated June 7, 1636 (Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Lee 
181, Somerset House), and from the Burlington papers preserved at Lis- 
more Castle. In the latter she appears as hostess at the Castle entertain- 
ing the visiting dignitaries in the absence of the Earl of Burlington. 

The Irish Period, 1674-89.—Congreve’s several places of residence in 
Ireland, and the length of his stay at each, can be determined from the 
army record of the father as preserved in manuscripts (already men- 
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tioned) at Kilkenny and the Bodleian. Most of the towns in which 
Congreve lived were visited during 1680 and 1681 by the English 
traveller, Thomas Dineley, who wrote a detailed and vivid account of 
the places, illustrating his manuscript with many pen sketches. The 
original manuscript, preserved at the National Library of Ireland, 
Dublin (MS. 392, entitled Observations on a Voyage Through the Kingdom 
of Ireland. Being a collection of Several Monuments Inscriptions draughts 
of Towns Castles &c.) has never been fully reproduced. Dineley’s work 
is the best source of information about Youghal, Kilkenny, and Dublin 
during the period of Congreve’s residence. 

New light on Congreve’s school days at Kilkenny is shed by records 
kept by the schoolmaster: (1) The Standards belonging to his Grace the 
Duke of Ormonds Schole in Kilkenny Oct: 1 Ao. Dni. 1684; (2) The names 
of such as have been] Admitted into his Grace the Duke of [Ormonds] Schole 
in Kilkenny since Octob: 1 Ao. Dni. 1684; (3) The Names of such as left 
his Grace the Duke of Ormonds Schole at Kilkenny since Octob: Ist: Ao: 
1684. These records, which are now preserved at the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, prove that Congreve remained at Kilkenny till April, 
1686—that he did not enter Trinity College, as hitherto thought, in 1685. 

Congreve’s two or three years at college need be no longer a blank. 
Dineley writes of Trinity College, Dublin, at some length and supplies 
sketches of buildings and grounds. Other important information about 
the College in Congreve’s day is given by the minutes of the meetings 
of the Provost and Fellows, entitled General Registry from 1640 to 1740, 
Bursar’s Office, T.C.D. This bulky record of punishments, awards, and 
miscellaneous college affairs is not to be confused with the Catalogus 
omnium Studentium admissorum in Collegium, etc., Registrar’s Ofiice, 
T.C.D., which has been used—and misinterpreted—by Congreve’s 
biographers. 

But the most important manuscript for Congreve’s college period is 
the Buttery Book, Junior, Novr. 1685 to Octr. 1687, Registrar’s Office, 
T.C.D. Congreve’s name appears only once in the Registry, and only 
once in the Catalogus, but it is recorded forty-one times in the Buttery 
Book. The Clerk of the Buttery kept a record of purchases from cellar 
or kitchen and also of fines for absences from chapel, disputations, and 
lectures. The old corporal punishment had given way to an elaborate 
system of fines, which were recorded under some dozen headings in the 
Buttery Book. The fines and charges made against Congreve, Swilt, 
and their fellow-students give an intimate picture of the group not avail- 
able elsewhere. For Congreve, the Buttery Book is doubly important. 

Government service—Notwithstanding the diversity of opinion regard- 
ing Congreve’s participation in the government service, biographers 
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have failed to consult the final authority—the documents preserved at 
the Public Record Office in London. These documents show that Con- 
greve actually filled several posts hitherto overlooked and that he did 
not enjoy others said to have been his. The records give much specific 
information about tenure, salary, duties, etc., for Congreve’s six govern- 
ment positions? 

1. Commissioner for Licensing Hackney and Stagecoaches, 1695-1705. See 
Patent Roll 3,378, 7 William III, Part I, No. 1, and the Declared Accounts of 
the Commissioners for the years 1696-1706. 

2. Commissioner of the Malt Lottery, 1697, 1698. See King’s Warrant Book, 
xIx, pp. 245, 246; Treasury Papers, T. 1, Vol. , No. 43; Treasury Minute Book, 
x, pp. 103, 211. 

3. Customer at Poole, 1700-1703. See Treasury Out Letters—Customs and 
Excise, T. 11. 14, p. 86; Patent Roll No. 3416, 12 William III, Part m, No. 6; 
Treasury Minute Book, T. 29. 13, p. 191; Patent Roll No. 3425, 1 Anne, Part n, 
No. 38; Patent Roll No. 3438, 2 Anne, Part 1, No. 20; Quarterly Treasury 
Accounts, General, T. 31. 1, p. 73, etc.; Customs Establishment, Customs 18. 61, 
under ‘Poole’; Money Book, xv, p. 219. 

4. Commissioner for Wine Licenses, 1705~14. See the Declared Accounts of 
the Commissioners for the years 1705-14; Treasury Registers, T. 47. 1, p. 1. 

5. Undersearcher of the Customs in the Port of London, 1714-29. See Treas- 
ury Out Letters—Customs and Excise, T. 11. 16, pp. 167, 171; T. 11. 19, p. 132; 
Customs Book, xm, pp. 315, 334; “A List of all the officers . . . Salaries and 
Allowances... ,” T. 42. 2. 

6. Secretary of Jamaica, 1714-29. See Original Correspondence of the Board 
of Trade, C. O. 137. 12, No. 69; Patent Roll 3525, 4 George I, Part v, No. 6. 
While he was Secretary of Jamaica, Congreve became involved in a controversy 
between his deputy and the Governor of Jamaica. For documents in this con- 
troversy, see Original Correspondence of the Board of Trade, C. O. 137. 10, 
No. 79; Original Correspondence of the Secretary of State, C. O. 137. 46, fols. 
128-40, 143. 


Legal proceedings.—Although William Congreve began the study of 
the law and spent three or four years in residence at the Middle Temple, 
he was averse to participation in legal affairs. Occasionally he assisted 
some friend in a business transaction. See, for example, the ‘‘Indenture 
between Richard, Lord Cobham, and Temple Stanyan, William Con- 
greve, etc.,” 20 April, 1718 (P.R.O., Close Roll. 5 George I (1718), 
Part 8, No. 18). He served as one of the three executors of the will of his 
cousin, Colonel Ralph Congreve. See the will, dated 6 November, 1725, 
in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Romney 247, Somerset House; 
also a document signed by Congreve as executor, Harvard Theatre 
Collections, Widener Library. 


* Five of these were discussed by the present writer in MP, xxvu (1929), 183-192. 
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Congreve made his own business as simple as possible and took pains 

to avoid suits at law. A careful search through the Chancery Proceedings 
of the London courts during Congreve’s forty years’ residence in the 
Strand fails to reveal him even once as an aggressor in a legal process. 
Toward the end of his life he became involved, much against his will, in 
the famous and long-continued chancery suit of the Duchess of Hamil- 
ton, which had already resulted in the fatal duel between the Duke and 
Lord Mohun. For Congreve’s involvement in the suit, see P.R.O., Chan- 
cery Proceedings, 1714-58, Bundle 2172, No. 19; Bundle 2221, No. 53. 
For the steps which Congreve took to extricate himself, see ““The several! 
answer of William Congreve Esquire one of the Defends: to the Bill of 
Complaint of the most noble Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton & Brandon 
Relict of ye most noble James late Duke of Hamilton & Brandon 
decd Complainant” (P.R.O., Chancery Proceedings, 1714-58, Bundle 
2221, No. 53). 

Congreve was also required, as a result of his joint management of the 
Haymarket Theatre, to answer charges brought by a rival manager and 
a dissatisfied opera singer. See P.R.O., Lord Chamberlain, Unbound 
papers, 7/3. 

Anne Bracegirdle—Congreve’s association with the beautiful actress 
who created the parts of all his heroines has called for much discussion 
and disagreement. But the biographers have overlooked the provisions 
for Mrs. Bracegirdle made in the will of Robert Leke, Earl of Scarsdale, 
dated 9 January 1702/3 (Prerogative Court of Canterbury, Barrett 20, 
Somerset House). This will seems to furnish the explanation of Congreve’s 
later attitude toward the actress. 

Of particular interest is an unpublished poem of sixteen lines in Con- 
greve’s handwriting, beginning ‘False tho you’ve been to me & Love.” 
Congreve may well have addressed these lines to Mrs. Bracegirdle with 
the Earl of Scarsdale in mind. The manuscript now in the collection of 
Roger W. Barrett, Kenilworth, Illinois, has the distinction of being the 
only known literary work of Congreve preserved in his own handwriting. 

Bank records and South Sea stock—New information about Con- 
greve’s financial affairs is furnished by the original ledgers of Hoare’s 
Bank and the Bank of England. Hoare’s Bank, established in Cheapside 
as early as 1673, was moved to its present location at 37 Fleet Street in 
1690, Congreve’s first year in London. It was the banking house of Con- 
greve’s early friends, Dryden, Betterton, Vanbrugh, and Wycherley; of 
his first patrons, Lord Clifford and Charles Montague. All of these names 
appear on the ledgers of Hoare’s Bank between 1695 and 1714. Congreve 
kept a checking account there at various periods from 1706 to 1723. See 
the records at 37 Fleet Street, Ledger 7, ff. 169v, 170 (1706); Ledger 9, 
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ff. 17v, 18 (1707); Ledger 16, ff. 128v, 129 (1712, 1714); Ledger 25, ff. 
248v, 249 (1723). 

At the Bank of England, established in 1694, Congreve kept much 
larger accounts from 1712 till his death in 1729. See the records at the 
Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, Folios 1/4478, 139, 3/539, 
18/421. It is interesting to find the Bank of England, in 1719, crediting 
the dramatist with some two hundred pounds belonging to his kinsman 
William Congreve, and then correcting the error. This kinsman is the 
William Congreve whose documents are now confused with those of the 
dramatist in several American libraries. 

Congreve’s transactions with the Bank of England were concerned 
partly with his holdings in the stock of the South Sea Company. Other 
evidences of Congreve’s investments with this company have been wide- 
ly scattered. See, for example, the following: 10 January 1715/16, Au- 
thority to purchase stock, Bodleian MS. 25,427; 13 September 1716, 
Authority to pay dividends, Harvard Theatre Collection, Widener Li- 
brary; 30 March 1717, Authority to purchase stock, Huntington Library; 
6 April 1717, Authority to sell stock, Bodleian MS. 25,427; 16 November 
1721, Receipt for dividends, H. E. Widener Collection, Widener Library; 
14 October 1723, Receipt for dividends, Huntington Library. Many 
other documents relating to South Sea stock and signed by “William 
Congreve” have been sold at various times in London and New York auc- 
tions. But these should not be accepted as the dramatist’s until the sig- 
natures are checked and found to be his—not the signature of a con- 
temporary kinsman with the same name. 

Miscellaneous—Malone’s discovery of the record of Congreve’s bap- 
tism, dated 10 February 1669/70, corrected the eighteenth-century 
opinion that the year of birth was 1671 or 1672, but it did not finally es- 
tablish 1670 as the year. Indeed, Congreve’s last biographer (D. C. Tay- 
lor, Life of Congreve, p. 12) argues that the birth occurred months before 
the baptism. The fallacy in that argument was pointed out by an article 
(MP, xxxti1 [1935], 83-85) which does not endeavor, however, to de- 
termine the exact date of the birth. The exact date seems to be furnished 
at last as 24 January 1669/70, painted by the original artist into a por- 
trait of William Congreve made when the dramatist was a boy twelve 
years of age. The original oil painting, signed ‘““W. D. Clarea,” is at 
Chartley Hall, Staffordshire. 

The Rate Books for the Parish of St. Clement’s Danes (Westminster, 
London), the parish in which Congreve lived for forty years, help to 
determine Congreve’s places of residence. Congreve did not himself own 
any real property, and consequently his name does not appear in the 
Rate Books. But persons with whom he lodged—Boddy, Porter, Tonson 
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—are rated in a way that helps in the placing of Congreve and in the 
interpretation of a number of his letters. 

Congreve’s will, in which he left the bulk of his estate to the very 
wealthy Henrietta, Duchess of Marlborough, puzzled his contemporaries 
and has since annoyed or confused his biographers. These same biog- 
raphers, however, have not examined the will of the Duchess (Preroga- 
tive Court of Canterbury, 113 Derby, Somerset House) to note how it 
dovetails with and supplements the will of Congreve. Henrietta’s wil! 
is one of the most revealing documents for the life of Congreve, explain- 
ing—with the aid of other facts—what has hitherto seemed to be a most 
unreasonable action on the part of the dramatist. 

One of Congreve’s neighbors in the Strand was Tom Twining, pro- 
prietor of Tom’s Coffeehouse. In that period, as today, the shop made a 
business of selling tea. It also sold medicinal “‘spaw water.” The record 
of Congreve’s purchases of tea and “spaw water” is still preserved in the 
original ledger of Messrs. R. Twining and Company, Limited, 216 
Strand, London (Ledger C, 1718-22, fol. 46). 

New letters.—The most complete collection of Congreve’s letters, made 
ten years ago by Bonamy Dobrée, The Mourning Bride, Poems, & Mis- 
cellanies (Oxford University Press), pp. 485-536, lists sixty-four letters. 
To these D. Crane Taylor, Life of Congreve (p. 209), adds one letter — 
Congreve to Joseph Keally, 7 July 1711—from the B. M. Add. MS. 
39311, f. 5. Eight other letters, all in the original manuscripts, may now 
be added as follows: 


1. To Jacob Tonson, 1 July 1703, Library of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia. 

2. To Mr. Grigsby, 14 August 1716, Baker Library, Harvard School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

3. To the Secretary of the Board of Trade, 5 October 1717, Public Record 
Office, C. O. 137. 12, No. 72. This letter has been published by the present 
writer in MP, xxvu (1929), 190. 

4. To Alexander Pope, 1719(?)—written by Lord Shannon, as scribe for 
Congreve, B. M. Add. MS. 4808, f. 172 v. 

5. To Charles Lockyer, 15 February 1721/22, Wellesley College Library. 

6. To Jacob Tonson, 8 August 1723, Bayfordbury, Hertforshire. 

7. To Humphry Morice, Governor of the Bank of England, 22 November 
1726, Bank of England, London. 

8. To Humphry Morice, Governor of the Bank of England, 7 February 
1726/7, Bank of England, London. 


Joun C. Hopces 
University of Tennessee 
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XXVII 
THE ESPRIT OF THE ESPRIT DES LOIS 


HAT the title of the Esprit des Lois is an accurate description of the 

contents of the book has not been seriously questioned, nor has the 
form of its translation into English as the Spirit of (the) Laws. But the 
extensive use of esprit by Montesquieu in the book has attracted the at- 
tention of most of its critics from the eighteenth century on. In the 
Lettres persanes, an ironical reflection of the manners, morals, customs, 
and laws of eighteenth-century France, the use of esprit is taken for 
granted; merely to amuse and interest is, clearly, a legitimate objective 
in a work of this type. But in a treatise of universal jurisprudence the 
frequent introduction of esprit has naturally provoked much comment, 
and some criticism.' 

The present study is not primarily to answer such criticism,’ but rather 
to assemble a body of authoritative critical French opinion on the sub- 
ject of esprit in general, and on that of Montesquieu in particular, which 
will serve as a background or basis for an analysis of the esprit of the 
Lois.’ The object of this analysis will not be to force a door which has 


1 Of these criticisms the best known is, of course, Mme Du Deffand’s famous epigram, 
“C’est de l’esprit sur les lois,” which Voltaire’s enthusiastic endorsement (Euvres com- 
plétes, éd. Moland [Paris: Garnier fréres, 1877-85], xiv, 188; xx, 14; xxxvu, 176; x1, 
487) did so much to popularize and perpetuate. Of the many answers to this belittling 
epigram, the most convincing perhaps is that of La Harpe: “Madame Dudeffant, qui n’y 
voyait que des saillies, dit que c’était de l’Esprit sur les lois, et Voltaire adopta le mot et 
le jugement. J’ai assez connu madame Dudeffant pour assurer que cette femme, qui avait 
de l’esprit naturel, et surtout de l’esprit de société, sans aucune instruction, n’était pas 
plus en état d’apprécier l’Esprit des Lois que capable de le lire: elle ne pouvait que le 
parcourir, pour en parler.” J. F. La Harpe, Lycée ou Cours de Littérature ancienne et moderne 
(Paris: Didot, 1827), xv, 58. Sainte-Beuve is more judicial: “Le mot de Madame Du 
Deffand: ‘Ce n’est pas l’Esprit des Lois, c’est de l’Esprit sur les lois’ est un mot qui pouvait 
étre vrai dans la société particulitre de Montesquieu, mais qui cessait de ]’étre au point 
de vue du public et du monde.” Causeries du Lundi, 3d ed. (1852), vz, 72. 

* However, the reasoned criticisms of a Brunetiére, or perhaps of a Buffon, cannot be 
passed over in silence, even though it might be possible to account for such criticisms by 
a personal motive or bias on the part of the critic. Voltaire’s comments on Montesquieu’s 
esprit need not be considered in this paper; they are interesting as a study in polemics 
perhaps, but of much less value as criticism. Objectivity or even elementary fairness toward 
opponents, critics or rivals can scarcely be included in the long list of Voltaire’s brilliant 
and varied gifts and qualities, though he was capable of élans of generous praise. 

* Montesquieu usually referred to the Considérations sur les causes de la grandeur des 
Romains et de leur décadence as Mes Romains, and to De l’Esprit des Lois as Les Lois. 
For purposes of convenience these books will be referred to in this paper as the Romains 
and the Lois respectively. 
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been opened by so many, by showing that Montesquieu has esprit—or 
even that this esprit is “l’homme méme’’—but rather, by an examination 
of typical examples to attempt to add something to our knowledge of the 
workings of Montesquieu’s mind, as shown in his style. 

When we think of the word esprit, our minds naturally turn first to 
Voltaire, its most famous exponent, who has given one of the best defi- 
nitions and analyses of the quality: 


Ce qu’on appelle esprit est tantét une allusion fine: ici l’abus d’un mot qu’on 
présente dans un sens et qu’on laisse entendre dans un autre; la un rapport 
délicat entre deux idées peu communes; c’est une métaphore bien singuliére; 
c’est la recherche de ce qu’un objet ne présente pas d’abord, mais de ce qui est 
en effet dans lui; c’est l’art ou de réunir deux choses éloignées, ou de diviser deux 
choses qui paraissent se joindre, ou de les opposer l’une 4 l’autre; c’est celui de 
ne dire qu’A moitié sa pensée pour la laisser deviner . . . tous ces brilliants ne 
conviennent point ou conviennent rarement 4 un ouvrage sérieux... II est 
clair que dans les grands ouvrages on doit l’employer avec sobriété . . . Une 
pensée fine, ingénieuse, une comparaison juste et fleurie, est un défaut quand 
la raison seule ou la passion doivent parler, ou bien quand on doit traiter de 
grands intéréts: ce n’est pas alors un faux bel esprit, mais c’est de l’esprit dé- 
placé; et toute beauté hors de sa place cesse d’étre beauté.* 


Montesquieu’s definition of esprit, while much less comprehensive and 
specific than those of Voltaire, is an original one—at the same time sim- 
ple and profound. He writes: “L’esprit ... est le bon sens joint 4 la 
lumiére. Le bon sens est la juste comparaison des choses... . ’® Like 
Voltaire, he is keenly aware that esprit must be controlled with scrupu- 
lous care in all its stages: its motives, its inception, the occasion, context, 
manner, the quality and quantity; and he realizes that only the most 
delicate discrimination in its use can prevent esprit from slipping over 
the fine line which separates it from its pretentious first cousin, Ja sottise. 
Thus, esprit cannot be pursued: “Quand on court aprés l’esprit, on at- 
trape la sottise.’’® If found, it must be used with moderation: “Il y a des 
gens qui sont sots parce qu’ils veulent avoir trop d’esprit.’”’ The intelli- 
gent writer is on guard against ostentation, or forcing the note: “Un 
homme qui a de l’esprit ne cherche pas 4 en montrer.”® Montesquieu 
believes that few writers are sufficiently aware of the danger of straining 

‘ Op. cit., XIX, 3-12. Elsewhere, in the Encyclopédie méthodique, Grammaire et Littérature, 
Diderot and d’Alembert, first editors (Paris: Panckoucke; Liége, Plomteux, 1782-1830), 
11, 1. Voltaire contented himself with a much simpler, broader definition: “Ce que nous 
entendons communément en francois par Esprit, bel-esprit, trait d’esprit, etc signifie 
des pensées ingénieuses.” 

5 Pensées et Fragments inédits, edited by the Baron de Montesquieu, 2 vols. (Bordeaux: 
Gounouilhou, 1899-1901), 1, 303. 

6 Jbid., p. 128. 7 Tbid., p. 127. 8 Tbid., p. 126. 
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after esprit: “‘Je suis presque le seul homme qui ait fait des livres, ayant 
sans cesse peur de la réputation de bel-esprit.””® 

He is alive to the dangers of the abuse of irony, potentially one of the 
most useful and effective types of esprit: “Il ne faut pas que, dans un 
ouvrage, l’ironie soit continuée: elle ne surprend plus.’”° A suitable ob- 
jective and an adequate context alone justify the use of esprit: “Les 
traits saillants ne doivent étre que sur les tissus d’or; ils sont puérils 
lorsque le sujet est puéril.”"" The reader too has an obligation: to be 
alert, discriminating, and intelligent: ‘Il faut bien distinguer quand un 
auteur a voulu dire une vérité, ou quand il a voulu dire un bon mot.’’” 
Writing for such a reader, and relying on his understanding, an author 
can avoid monotony by omitting nonessentials: ‘Pour bien écrire, il faut 
sauter les idées intermédiaires: assez pour n’étre pas ennuyeux; pas trop, 
de peur de n’étre pas entendu.””” A resourceful writer varies his methods 
to suit his objective: “Donner des images bien sensibles fait la force: 
donner des idées tirées des conceptions de |’4me fait la finesse.’ A 
writer must be infinitely ingenious in his approach and execution: “.. . 
les ouvrages d’esprit ne sont ordinairement lus que parce qu’ils nous 
ménagent des surprises agréables.””® Finally, Montesquieu seems clearly 
to imply that he has applied his own precepts as fully as possible in the 
Lois, whose object was to teach, as agreeably as possible, by avoiding 
monotony through an infinite number of tales: 
. .. les historiens nous plaisent par la variété des récits; les romans par la variété 
des prodiges . . . que ceux qui savent instruire modifient le plus qu’ils peuvent 
le ton uniforme de l’instruction."* 


In connection with Montesquieu’s professed theories it is interesting, 
and perhaps a little consoling, to see how a famous writer may fail to 
measure up to his own ideals, or at least has failed to convince others 
that he has succeeded in doing so. Thus, Brunetiére says of Montes- 
quieu’s esprit, and of his style as affected by it: 

Montesquieu a trop d’esprit, plus encore d’envie d’en avoir, et cet esprit n’est 
pas toujours du bon alloi ni du meilleur goat. C’est ainsi que, mélés a des traits 
d’une ironie supérieure, le fameux chapitre sur |’Esclavage des négres en con- 
tient quelques-uns qui ne sont guére que des plaisanteries de robin, ou qui sen- 
tent la province. Mais n’est-ce pas se moquer du monde, et pas trés plaisamment, 
que d’écrire le chapitre suivant? ““Chapitre XV. Moyens trés-efficaces pour la 
conservation des trois principes. Je ne pourrai me faire entendre que quand on 
aura lu les quatre chapitres suivants.””” 

* Ibid., p. 11. 10 Tbid., p. 14. 1 Tbid., p. 13. 2 Tbid., p. 13. 

18 Tbid., 1, xxi. M4 Thid., 1, 13-14. 

6 Euvres complétes de Montesquieu, éd. Laboulaye (Paris: Garnier fréres, 1875-79), 
vir, 129. 16 Thid., p. 123. 17 Tbid., m1, 325. 
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Il y a un mot plus juste que celui de Mme du Deffand pour charactériser ce 
genre d’esprit, avec la nuance propre de gravité qui persiste sous |’affectation, 
et ce mot est de Voltaire: “‘C’est faire le goguenard, disait-il, dans un livre de 
jurisprudence universelle.’’!* 


Brunetiére then goes on to speak of Montesquieu’s “ . . . préoccupation 
de bien dire—et surtout de dire autrement que les autres” as one of the 
reasons for his unique style: 


...ce style haché et heurté, sentientieux et épigrammatique, qui procéde par 
addition successive de traits également forts, ces antithéses qui expliquent les 
lois des choses en fixant le sens des mots . . . une certaine tristesse,—qui recouvre 
et enveloppe tout le reste .. . Montesquieu n’a pas conformé son style 4a ses 
sujets, mais plutét ses sujets 4 son style; et sa maniére d’écrire lui a comme 
imposé sa maniére de penser.!* 


Buffon’s famous lines on the use, or rather the abuse, of esprit should 
perhaps have been quoted above, after Voltaire, during the general dis- 
cussion of the subject, except that they seem so clearly to be aimed at 
Montesquieu’s esprit that it is more relevant to introduce them at this 
point: 

Rien ne s’oppose plus a la chaleur que le désir de mettre partout des traits 
saillants; rien n’est plus contraire 4 la lumiére qui doit faire un corps et se 
répandre uniformement dans un écrit, que ces étincelles qu’on ne tire que par 
force en choquant les mots les uns contre les autres, et qui ne nous éblouissent 
pendant quelques instants, que pour nous laisser ensuite dans les ténébres.”° 


If this paragraph is aimed at Montesquieu, as was the Voltaire quotation 
so approvingly cited by Brunetiére, the implication is clearly that Mon- 
tesquieu forced his esprit beyond the limits of good writing and good 
taste in order to attract and please readers. 

Voltaire and Buffon, contemporaries and therefore to an extent com- 
petitors with Montesquieu for the attention of the reading public—each 
of whom furthermore had personal reasons for resentment against him— 
are not alone in stating or implying that Montesquieu was willing to go 
to considerable length to attract readers. A modern critic, a firm though 
not uncritical admirer of the author of the Lois, says: 


18 Op. cit., XLII, 212.—The quotation reads: “Il est ridicule de faire le goguenard dans 
un livre de jurisprudence universelle.” 

19 F. Brunetiére, Etudes critiques sur V histoire de la littérature francaise, 6th ed. (Paris: 
Hachette, 1911), rv, 249-251. 

20 Nadault de Buffon, Discours sur le style (Paris: Hachette, 1895), pp. 18-19.—Vian 
quotes from Buffon’s Discours de Réception as follows: “ . . . le grand nombr: de divisions, 
loin de rendre un ouvrage plus solide, en détruit l’assemblage; le livre paraft plus clair 
aux yeux, mais le dessein de l’auteur paraft obscur.” Vian adds: “Et il écrivit en note 
qu’il avait visé Vesprit des Lois.” Louis Vian, Histoire de Montesquieu (Paris: Didier, 
1879), p. 303. 
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Montesquieu voulait plaire et s’efforcait, suivant en cela sans trop de lutte la 
pente de son imagination, d’agrémenter les pages austéres, par |’anecdote pi- 
quante ou la galanterie risquée. L’homme de bel air, le bel esprit de la Régence 
apparaissaient de temps 4 autre quand la sévérité des idées pures risquerait de 
rebuter l’attention des frivoles lecteurs 4 la recherche de grasses histoires non 
moins que de spéculations sublimes.” . . . Tout cela, est-il écrit pour obéir 4 un 
penchant personnel ou pour répondre aux exigeances des lecteurs libertins? 
Avec Montesquieu, on ne sait jamais au juste. Cet homme a tellement raillé!” 


And Taine seems pretty certain that the element of border-line humor 
and anecdote is used by most eighteenth-century writers with the de- 
liberate purpose of attracting readers. He writes: 

Sauf Buffon, tous (i.e., les maitres de l’esprit public) mettent dans leur sauce 
des piments, c’est-d-dire des gravelures ou des crudités. On en rencontrerait 
jusque dans l’Esprit des Lois.* 

There is ample evidence from Montesquieu’s own pen that the abun- 
dant use of esprit in the Lois was the result of a consciously reasoned 
policy, when he writes: 

Vierges du mont Piérie . . . mettez dans mon esprit ce charme et cette douceur 
que je sentois autrefois . . . Vous n’étes jamais si divines que quand vous menez 
a la sagesse et 4 la vérité par le plaisir . . . si vous portez sur moi un seul de vos 
regards, tout le monde lira mon ouvrage; et ce qui ne saurait étre un amusement 
sera un plaisir.* 

Evidence that Montesquieu could plan deliberately to introduce grave- 
lure into his works to get them read is based largely upon the following 
advice offered to his friend, the abbé Guasco: ‘‘Vos recherches vous fe- 
ront lire des savants; et un trait de galanterie vous fera lire de ceux qui ne 
le sont pas.” Vian quotes the above advice and then goes on to say: 


Ce mélange de tons était si bien une habilité d’écrivain et un moyen de plaire, 
que dans la Grandeur des Romains, il est resté sérieux, sachant que ceux qui 
aiment l’histoire n’ont pas besoin d’étré amusé.** 


*1 J. Dedieu, Montesquieu et la tradition politique anglaise en France; les sources anglaises 
de VEsprit des Lois (Paris: Gabalda, 1909), p. 331, note 1. ® Ibid., p. 336, note 1. 

*% H. Taine, Les Origines de la France contemporaine. I** Partie: L’Ancien Régime, 27th 
ed. (Paris: Hachette, 1910), 1, 87. 

* Op. cit., tv, 359-360.—In the editions of the Lois published during Montesquieu’s 
lifetime there were two parts, and the Invocation aux Muses, from which this passage 
quoted is an extract, was to appear at the beginning of the second part, before Book XX. 
At the suggestion of a professor of belles-lettres named Vernet, Montesquieu’s self- 
appointed proof-reader, this Invocation was omitted, though the author was reluctant to 
consent to the omission. Jbid., p. 359. In a different context, and no doubt in a different 
mood, also, Montesquieu wrote, in the Lois, while making the point that an author should 
not exhaust a subject, but should leave something to the reader: “II ne s’agit pas de faire 
lire, mais de faire penser.” Ibid., rv, 58. % Tbid., vu, 284. 

6 Vian, op. cit., p. 320.—It should be remembered that the Romains was based almost 
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Vian then says of Montesquieu: 
. .. comme la plupart de vrais artistes, il professait la théorie de son talent. Son 
grand principe est la variété...Tantét... il excite |’attention par des ré- 
flexions successives, des historiettes piquantes, des idées nouvelles... des 
allusions cachées, une obscurité calculée, une citation classique, une image 
concise, une galanterie méme.?? 


This study will, for purposes of convenience, utilize from Vian one 
more idea, a definition of the gasconnade, Montesquieu’s favorite and 
most frequent form for the expression of his esprit: 
i La gasconnade est un jeu d’esprit, un trait d’imagination, une maniére fan- 
faronne, brillante et ingénieuse de dire des choses. Tous les écrivains du sud- 
ouest de la France ont plus ou moins, du chateau de leurs péres, craché dans la 
Garonne.”8 


ai eie Although this definition is far from satisfactory, because it is too in- : 
Vin clusive, it will serve as a convenient omnibus term to designate all of F 
ian those forms of Montesquieu’s esprit which seem to have as their main 

: purpose to attract, to focus, and to hold the attention of the reader. 

In an analysis of esprit, the classifying of its various forms, the affixing 
of a label to each: such labels as gasconnade, paradox, metaphor, irony, is 
of no particular value in itself, and leads to no real progress toward a 
useful conclusion, except in so far as it is a first step toward the deter- 
mining of the underlying purpose of the author under consideration (the 
OE dénombrement of Descartes, perhaps); in other words, unless it helps the 
a: student to find out what led the author to clothe a particular thought 

1 with the animated form which raises that thought above the level ofa mere 
statement of fact into a trait d’esprit. It is safe to assume that no writer, 
not even a writer of genius, actually thinks all the time in the forms of 
traits d’esprit, but that each of these figures comes as the result of a 
special stimulus, of an exceptional impulsion from the writer’s store- 
house of memories or emotions. 

In an analysis of the type which this paper proposes to make, the in- 





entirely on Latin histories and chronicles of at least some recognized standing, while many 

of the citations in the Lois were taken from the narrations of travellers, some of whom seem 

to have been conteurs with remarkably fertile imaginations, or possibly practical jokers of 

: really superior ingenuity. Montesquieu has been severely, and justly, criticized for accept- 
b ing, or appearing to accept, as authentic the tales of such writers. Some of his most sur- 

3 prising traits d’esprit are comments upon such narrations. 7 [bid., pp. 314-315. 
f 





8 Tbid., p. 321.—This definition of the word is of course much broader than the one 
generally accepted for it. Larousse gives: ‘“‘Fanfaronnade, vanterie, comme on en préte 
aux Gascons.” Vian would seem to find some support for his interpretation in a line from 
Sainte-Beuve, who said that Montesquieu used a “pointe gasconne ou basque,” Port Royal, 
3d ed. (Paris: Hachette, 1867), 1, 274. Later in the same work he says: “ . . . on a Mon- 
tesquieu qui aiguise et brusque son trait,” 11, 56. 
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vestigator must be unusually scrupulous in seeing that he does not start 
out with a theory, and then interpret the material which he examines in 
such a way as to confirm this theory. S.ill, one must have some basis 
from which to proceed: the assumption here is that in the case of the use 
of each érait d’esprit, while it is the mind which sharpens and aims the 
arrow, the impulse to shoot it forth and the power behind its flight come 
from an élan originating in the emotional or instinctive and sub-con- 
scious self. 

Of the gasconnades in the Lois, by far the largest number seem to be 
engendered by Montesquieu’s passion for liberty and his love of modera- 
tion. Next in frequency come ideas which, however sedate or discreet 
their form of expression, are probably an appeal to interest in gravelure ; 
in about the same proportion come those which translate the impatience 
of an honorable and hard-working man for dishonesty, laziness, and 
stupidity. In a somewhat smaller proportion are ideas which show Mon- 
tesquieu’s quiet patriotism and pride of caste. Then follow, in lesser num- 
bers, pointes and pensées which have their roots in sadness, disillusion- 
ment, philosophical pessimism; enjoyment of the following qualities of 
his own: keen historical sense, shrewdness, and dry humor; satisfaction 
at events which confirm a favorite theory. In only one case does pity 
seem to be the factor motivating a pointe; the story of Montesquieu’s 
life confirms the idea that he avoids expressing this sentiment, for though 
he must be credited with a number of generous actions, a certain shyness 
led him to keep them as secret as possible. . 

A brief examination of a famous passage will illustrate a number of 
Montesquieu’s qualities. The passage closes a chapter which is evidently 
a protest at some sort of regimentation or regulation of a nation which is 
not named, but which is clearly the French. 

Qu’on donne un esprit de pédanterie 4 une nation naturellement gaie, |’Etat 
n’y gagnera rien, ni pour le dedans ni pour le dehors. Laissez-lui faire les choses 
frivoles sérieusement, et gaiement les choses sérieuses.*® 


The very use of the word pédanterie shows a dislike of all that it implies: 
dullness, pretentiousness, and formalistic coercion of the mind. The ap- 
peal is here not to principle, but to the practical interest of the State; it 
is addressed to the rulers of the country: Montesquieu knew well (and 
was proud of the fact) that the monarchs of several European nations 
read his work with attention. Le dedans et le dehors show his interest in 
both foreign and domestic policy; for, though Montesquieu’s ideas on 
political science have had a wider influence than those on international 
law, he has devoted many able pages to the latter subject. The final 


* Op. cit., tv, 309. (Book xix, Ch. v.) 
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sentence of the citation has the form of a paradox rather than of a gas. 
connade. It has high attention value in that it is not only easy to remem- 
ber, but is, indeed, hard to forget, especially for a spirited eighteenth 
century Frenchman, who would be likely to see in the phrase a flattering 
version of his personal ideal of his own way of life. 

In all fairness a real gasconnade should be quoted; the one given below 
is hardly typical, but is perhaps the worst in the Lois. It is probably only 
a coincidence that it appears in a chapter in which Montesquieu is de- 
fending one of his least tenable theories, the influence of climate. On this 
subject, even making large allowances for the state of the medical and 
other physical sciences in the eighteenth century, Montesquieu has ad- 
vanced many ideas which he himself would have recognized as unsound, 
and in some cases absurd, if he had not been so absorbed in establishing 
his points. The following gasconnade concludes a paragraph which at- 
tempts to prove that Northern peoples are less sensitive to pain than 
Southern ones: “Il faut échorcher un Moscovite pour lui donner du sen- 
timent.’*° Montesquieu was fully aware of the relative superiority of 
the humor of understatement to that of exaggeration, as humor; when 
his prose is at its best he is quite likely to show a preference for the 
former. Although he did not, of course, have the comic strip and the 
movie short before him as warnings, still he must have been aware that 
the humor of overstatement, exaggeration, and cruelty are those of the 
child, the barbarian, and others of primitive mentalities. This gasconnade 
and a few more not quite so bad, certainly give grounds for such stric- 
tures as those of Voltaire and Brunetiére. The only one of Montesquieu’s 
better qualities which it is even possible to read into this boutade is his 
scorn for the inhabitants of a despotic state, a scorn not usually mingled 
with pity. But such an interpretation seems rather far-fetched here. 

That the sharpest of Montesquieu’s traits d’esprit should have been 
drawn out by the negative sentiments—that is, by annoyance, irritation, 
dislike, aversion, disgust, contempt, or hatred—is not surprising. This 
seems to be a fairly general reaction in humanity; even the dullest men 
occasionally say something worth hearing under the spur of such feel- 
ings; and a Moliére, a Voltaire, or an Anatole France owe most of their 
best successes to them. Knowing that Montesquieu’s faculté mattresse is 
a love of liberty, moderation, and tolerance—which in an independent 
and courageous soul usually implies as a corollary a hatred of despotism. 
violence, and intolerance—one would expect that the best shafts of the 
Lois would be aimed at these foes of human happiness, as Voltaire’s were 
against l’Infame. And, indeed, these enemies are most frequently Mon- 
tesquieu’s targets; he often uses against them a pointe, sometimes sar- 
* Ibid., tv, 149. (Book xrv, Ch. 11.) 
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castic, less frequently ironic. However, following out the method pro- 
posed for the present analysis, that of reasoning back from result to 
cause, and judging the intensity of Montesquieu’s feelings by the tension 
shown in the given érait, we find that it is unsound practice in financial 
matters which provoked his most virulent reactions. It was no mild or 
academic feeling which generated the following: 

A Rome, les hépitaux font que tout le monde est 4 son aise, excepté ceux qui 
travaillent, excepté ceux qui ont de l’industrie, excepté ceux qui cultivent les 
arts, excepté ceux qui ont des terres, excepté ceux qui font le commerce.™ 


Montesquieu is writing disinterestedly; he never seems to have been the 
victim of excessive or unjust taxation, and was always able, through his 
diplomacy and influence at Court, to adjust satisfactorily all questions 
affecting his estates and his income. The tone of exasperation which 
characterizes this passage may be attributed to the irritation which a 
conservative man, who has always administered his own affairs shrewdly 
and carefully, is sure to feel at the mention or sight of waste or extrava- 
gance. It seems rather universally true that the rentier by inheritance— 
even the wealthy one, if he is the canny, thrifty type who tries to increase 
his holdings—is more likely to resent unsound public finance than the 
self-made man. The quotation is a form of expression for which there is 
no one word of description in French or in English, though such a word is 
obviously needed. Mr. H. L. Mencken, who has used this type of de- 
nunciation with perhaps more effect than any contemporary writer of 
English, was good enough to make for me the following analysis of the 
citation: 

...it would be hard to characterize Montesquieu’s trick with a single word. 
It involves a kind of reductio ad absurdum—a running out of the argument to 
the third place of decimals. He first states the proposition, and then piles on 
some of its unsuspected implications. 


Other causes which seem to arouse Montesquieu to various forms and 
degrees of disapproval are: inaccuracy or incompetency in matters of his- 
torical, legal, or scholarly recording or interpretation; the exercise of 
temporal power by the Church; outspoken atheism; and any infringe- 
ment of the interests or privileges of the smaller nobility or of the mag- 
istracy. This disapproval does not appear to follow in its expression any 
fixed channel, but uses scatteringly the following forms: irony (rarely), 
sarcasm, affected naiveté, pointes (sometimes with a trace of préciosité) 


% Tbid., v, 114. (Book xxm, Ch. xxrx.)—There are two other passages which are almost 
as good; one (m1, 124. Book m1, Ch. 1) directed against raids on the public treasury by 
interested individuals, and by what we would call today pressure groups. The other 
(tv, 138. Book xm, Ch. xvi) against peace-time borrowing for military purposes. 
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an occasional paradox, metaphor, or gasconnade, with some humor of 
understatement or dryness. The vehicle (of which the last quotation is 
a fair example) which Montesquieu uses by far the most frequently for 
the expression of irritation is a form which depends for its effect upon the 
truculent, testy vigor and variety of its expression; this is a form of ex- 
pression for which there seems to be no one word of description in French 
or in English, though such a word is obviously needed.” 

While questions of commercial, economic, and political interest and 
principle are, as we have seen, likely to stimulate in Montesquieu a 
strong emotional reaction, the observation of manners and morals 
arouses rather the speculative side of his nature. His reactions to prob- 
lems of maurs, at least by the time he wrote the Lois, are likely to crys- 
tallize into general observations of a philosophic detachment, usually in 
the well-established genre of the pensée. 

Le monde is a laboratory where manners and morals can be studied 
conveniently, and where the findings seem almost automatically dis- 
tilled into the typically French form of the epigram. Montesquieu’s posi- 
tion in society, and consequently his attitude toward it, were assured; 
he fitted by rank and talent into any group which he chose, whether in 
Paris, Vienna, London, or Gascony. But the pensée, if it is to find a place 
in literature, demands much more than a field adapted for observation. 
If it is to be sound and to justify itself as a real contribution to the per- 
manent storehouse or heritage of human wisdom, it must meet certain 
tests: it must be sincere in its purpose to benefit others, rather than 
merely to excite admiration by its cleverness; the form of its expression 
must be direct, natural and unaffected; it must be founded on authentic 
knowledge, or on experience which has been lived and assimilated be- 
cause it was deeply and genuinely felt.* Insincerity in purpose seems to 
result in an artificial or précieux form and an unconvincing conclusion. 
By all these tests the best of the pensées of Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La 
Bruyére, and Montesquieu ring true and have survived.* 

% In American popular speech nearly all forms of vigorous, colorful criticism are lumped 
together under the term sarcasm. This of course is inaccurate, but serves as a satisfying 
anathema among a generation formed by the vocabulary and the philosophy of high- 
pressure salesmanship. 

% Montesquieu would seem to be in general accord with the spirit of these observations 
when he writes: “Il n’y a point de gens que j’aie plus méprisés que les petits beaux esprits 
et les grands qui sont sans probité.” Jbid., vir, 154. 

* Just as a good caricature, though it foreshortens and oversimplifies its subject, will 
give a more accurate picture of its hidden character than the most detailed photograph, 
so a really soundly thought-out epigram may bring out the inner essence of a book, an 
individual, or a situation more clearly and faithfully than a scholarly analysis. The epi- 
gram cannot aim to convey the whole truth; it has justified itself if it points out the 
essential truth. By this test also the epigram of Mme Du Deffand fails. 
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However, in most pensées, certainly in those of Montesquieu, there is 
a suggestion of a secondary motive, that of a feeling of satisfaction, a 
satisfaction deriving from having completed their author’s desire to 
achieve the following: artistic success in phrasing; approbation as being 
a practical, reliable adviser; recognition as a shrewd observer of human 
nature. The next quotation certainly seems to attain the main objectives 
suggested above: “En effet, s’affranchir des régles de la civilité, n’est-ce 
pas chercher le moyen de mettre ses défauts plus 4 l’aise?’’* Here we see 
Montesquieu as the apostle of personal and social disciplines; a knowl- 
edge of his life shows him to have been a man whose whole career demon- 
strated a steady purpose to abide by these disciplines and to follow them 
in his own conduct. 

Some of Montesquieu’s principal admirations were: liberty, especially 
as it was secured under the English constitutional monarchy; the law, in 
the abstract; commerce; and the feudal nobility. He tends to express ad- 
miration, and calm judicial opinions in the form of comparisons or meta- 
phors, sometimes using a paradox to rivet a point more firmly. Of these 
comparisons, we shall quote the most famous: 


C’est un beau spectacle que celui des lois féodales. Un chéne antique s’éléve; 
l’ceil en voit de loin les feuillages; il approche, il en voit la tige; mais il n’en 
apercoit point les racines: il faut percer la terre pour les trouver. 


Perhaps we owe this stately comparison to the conjunction in one con- 
ception of two out of the small number of institutions for which Montes- 
quieu reserved his highest approval. This, too, is a figure which would 
come naturally to a country gentleman, who was also a scholarly jurist 
endowed with the creative imagination of the artist. It is all the more 
noteworthy because Montesquieu’s talent does not often express itself 
in the form of visual images. The last line of the quotation is, further- 
more, an able piece of literary craftsmanship: it serves as a transition 
and introduction to the following chapters, in which Montesquieu is to 
seek the origins of feudalism in France in the writings of Caesar and 
Tacitus, which brings him back into the field of Roman Law, where he is 
so much at home.® 

Returning for a moment to the problem of the sources or motivation of 


% Tbid., 1v, 326. (Book xix, Ch. xv.) 

* This conclusion to the introductory chapter of the thirtieth book, on the relationship 
of the feudal laws of the Francs to the establishment of the French monarchy, is an example 
of how carefully Montesquieu planned out the Lois, which so many critics have described 
as “formless.” The best answer to this criticism is that supplied by Lanson in a study in 
which he brilliantly sustains the thesis of the influence of the Cartesian philosophy on 
Montesquieu, among others. Le Déterminisme historique et Vidéalisme social dans I’ Esprit 
des Lois, in Etudes d’ histoire litiéraire (Paris: Champion, 1929), pp. 135-163. 
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Montesquieu’s esprit; it seems possible by an analysis of the intensity of 
his figures of expression to deduce the relative depths of his feeling on a 
given subject. In the case of an amazingly prolific writer like Victor 
Hugo, one has the impression that some deep and hidden source unfail- 
ingly poured an endless stream of rich metaphors into his fertile mind, 
whence they flowed from his pen in effortless procession. But with a 
much less imaginative artist like Montesquieu, each figure of speech 
appears to have its origin in a specific stimulus. These figures of speech 
assume vitality and are crystallized into neat, symmetrical pensées, or 
sharpened into pointes, or explode into gasconnades, or expand into meta- 
phors, under the pressure of the heat generated by the intensity of his 
convictions or interests. His logical mind, tempered and sharpened by 
arduous classical, scientific, and legal studies, pressed forward vigorously 
to bend the resistant textures of laws, customs, and habits which he felt 
were restraining human liberty, and therefore human happiness. This 
pressure was measured by the intensity of his own conviction, and by his 
eagerness to coerce agreement from the expected resistance of indiffer- 
ence or hostile interest in the minds of his readers. From such pressures 
and frictions were struck off the sparks that took the form of the various 
figures of speech which this paper has studied. In other -words, a ¢rait 
d’es prit with Montesquieu comes neither from a mystical inspiration, nor 
is it likely to be the result of a deliberated, intellectual process of thought 
but is the logical product of an interest, a prejudice, a principle, or an 
instinct seeking its most convincing form of expression. This theory, if 
valid, would be true to some extent of any sincere writer, but it should 
be emphasized in the case of a historian of a jurisconsultist, most of 
whose ideas are generally supposed to be the result of a calmly reasoned 
intellectual process. 

When history alone is concerned, as in the Romains, Montesquieu does 
indeed seem to write largely with and from his reason, his memory, and 
his sources. For history, being over and done with, stimulates in Mon- 
tesquieu principally scholarly and esthetic reactions, while laws have 
affected in the past and are sure in the future to mold for good or evil 
countless human beings alive in the writer’s time, and still to be born. 
Hence the subject of laws, recognized as such, or almost equally potent 
in the form of morals, religions, or customs, arouses in Montesquieu his 
deepest emotional reactions. 

To turn back from speculations upon the motivation resulting in 
Montesquieu’s use of esprit to a study of the impression created by it, we 
find ourselves still in the domain of the subjective. In matters as im- 
ponderable as esthetic and psychological motivation and procedure it is 
difficult to present conclusive evidence; at most we can attempt to find 
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grounds which may serve as reasonably solid bases for giving a preference 
to certain opinions. A further and detailed study of Montesquieu’s use 
of esprit in the light of the criticism of it by the writers quoted would lead 
too far afield. Only the briefest and most general consideration of these 
criticisms can be attempted here. 

Voltaire’s admirable definition of esprit includes most of the literary 
forms or devices which Montesquieu uses. To what extent the esprit of 
the Lois is “déplacé,” is a question which could be judged fairly only by 
measuring the legitimacy of Montesquieu’s ambition to have his book 
read, against the background of a broad study of the tastes of the public 
which would be likely to be influenced by the Lois, since it is clearly es- 
tablished in the author’s own words that he kept constantly before him- 
self the objective of reaching this public. This preoccupation accounts 
for the chapter so severely criticized by Voltaire and Brunetiére,—a fact 
which both would have realized if their purpose had been objective 
analysis. If Buffon’s paragraph, which followed Brunetiére’s criticism 
above, was aimed at the Lois, its validity and sincerity could be deter- 
mined by an examination of the accuracy of the intimation that the 
esprit was “‘partout,’’®’ rather than in those places where it would help 
to reenforce and clarify the thought of the author. Dedieu, who knows 
Montesquieu’s ideas so well, though his admiration for him is tempered 
by a scholarly reserve, hesitates to pronounce a final opinion as to 
whether Montesquieu’s use. of esprit in the Lois, including the grasses 
histoires, is due to a desire to attract readers or is rather the result of © 
following a personal inclination. The grasses histoires phase of the ques- 
tion at least should be easy to answer. The fact that there are none in 
the Romains, and so little of this element in Montesquieu’s unedited 
pensées and in his letters (even to his most intimate friends), seems to 
provide a sound basis for the opinion that Montesquieu had little “‘pen- 
chant personnel”’ in this direction. 

Montesquieu’s object in introducing a certain amount of esprit into 
the Lois raises an interesting question, but one to which a single cate- 
gorical answer is hardly convincing, or necessary. For the purposes of 
the present paper a more relevant problem is: to what extent an analysis 
of this esprit can be made to throw some further light on the character 
and the interests of Montesquieu. In so far as this analysis has brought 
out his love of liberty, his moderation, his admiration for constitutional 


* The impression which the adversaries of Montesquieu tried to create, that the Lois 
is almost entirely made up of more or less successful attempts at esprit, is easily met by a 
fairly simple analysis, which shows that even under the broadest interpretation of the 
word esprit this element, upon all subjects combined, occupies only a little over three 
per cent of the text of ihe Lois. 
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monarchy, and his pride of caste, it has done no more than confirm the 
opinion of all students and critics of Montesquieu’s work. But the char- 
acter, and therefore the literary personality, of Montesquieu has not yet 
been adequately presented in biography or criticism. He has been over- 
shadowed in his century by the more colorful figures of Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, and Diderot; and has been the subject of only one book by a biog- 
rapher (Sorel) who was enough of an artist to bring him to life. And this 
book is primarily an analysis of his work. There are articles on Montes- 
quieu’s writings, of course, by nearly all the great critics, and competent 
studies in book form by patient researchers such as Dedieu, Barck- 
hausen, Vian, and others. This paper aims to add a little in the way of 
depth and perspective to the conventional picture of Montesquieu, a pic- 
ture which unfortunately tends to present him somewhat in the form of 
a figure in plane geometry. Some of the qualities of Montesquieu which, 
while they cannot be said to have escaped entirely the notice of critics, 
have not been sufficiently emphasized, are: his patriotism, respect for 
competency, belief in the value of commerce as a civilizing factor, ha- 
tred of unsound financial practice, and impatience with pedantry (but 
an equal impatience with slovenly and unintelligent scholarship). 

These attitudes or traits, however, may be called merely shadings 
added to the already familiar outline of Montesquieu’s genius. It seem 
possible, and worth while, as the result of this study to add one more 
main line to the picture. For lack of a more expressive term, this quality 
may be called restraint, or control. To explain: when people have been 
praised long enough for a given kind of proficiency, they are likely to de- 
velop a sort of pride about it which, if not carefully held in check by some 
stronger impulse, will drive them to attempt to show off this skill or pro- 
ficiency at the slightest excuse. It seems that a reputation for esprit is 
one of the most difficult of these to resist. Countless men, usually some- 
what more competent than the average in their fields, have ruined or at 
least impaired their careers because they could not control the impulse 
to make a clever remark at a moment or on a subject which turned out 
to be inopportune. In all men who have been generally praised for their 
cleverness there exists this temptation to verbal exhibitionalism; when it 
has been overcome, the reason usually is found to be that some other 
force in them is stronger than vanity. This is not the place to attempt a 
general definition of greatness; with many men of seemingly ordinary 
qualities it consists in the harmonious balance of these qualities, carried 
to a high degree of development. With writers like Voltaire and Mon- 
tesquieu, much of whose greatness derives from unusually generous in- 
tellectual endowment, the element of control is one of the factors which 
have held them above the merely clever men, who are often quickly for- 
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gotten. With Montesquieu, this control probably came in part from his 
training in the law; from the discipline imposed by the study of the phys- 
ical sciences; as an homme du monde; from a naturally cautious nature; 
and from living on the land, in his estates. Esprit is often to a large ex- 
tent the product of the city and of the sophisticated drawing-room; con- 
templating the slowly maturing processes of Nature breeds a deliberation 
which tends to moderate the too impulsive expression of traits d’esprit. 
Perhaps an even stronger reason for Montesquieu’s restraint is his ar- 
tistic conscience and integrity; his respect for mesure, dictated by good 
taste and fortified by his intellectual convictions and by his observations 
of the unfortunate results, for other writers, of neglecting the principle 
of control. These theories are supported by Montesquieu’s convictions 
on the subject, some of which are cited earlier in this paper, but are also 
sustained convincingly by the fact that his published Pensées, as well as 
the even more numerous ones found among his papers after his death, 
contain large numbers of brilliant ideas which could easily have been 
fitted into the variegated and elastic structure of the Lois. 

That Montesquieu used his gift for esprit so judiciously was perhaps 
due also to his immense respect for laws in general,—a respect based on 
inheritance, training, self-interest and conviction. Furthermore, with 
his keen insight into human nature, he realized that many people feel 
an instinctive and defensive dislike for and distrust of brilliancy,** and 
therefore brand it as superficial. Conscious as he was of the worth of his 
book and the need that his country had for the liberalizing doctrines 
which it contained, Montesquieu sacrificed many a fine érait d’esprit in 
the higher interest of having the Esprit des Lois read with the respect and 
taken with the seriousness that he knew it deserved. 

Davip CLARK CABEEN 

University of Cincinnati 


% Op. cit., vur, 154. 




















XXVIII 


LA “MUSE ET GRACE”. DE VOLTAIRE. 
(LE CONTE DE FEES EN FRANCE VERS 1750) 


ON, Muse et Grace, il faut que vous vous accoutumiez a vous en. 

tendre dire naivement qu’il n’y a rien dans le monde de plus aima- 
ble que vous, et qu’on voudrait passer la vie 4 vous voir et A vous 
entendre.” Celle 4 qui Voltaire adressait' ce galant badinage est |a 
Charmante Iris des Epitres xxxv (1732) et L (1736?): 


Charmante Iris, qui sans chercher 4 plaire 
Savez si bien le secret de charmer... 


Elle s’appelait Marie-Madeleine de Lubert. La famille était originaire de 
Bourges. Son pére, Louis de Lubert, fils d’un trésorier général de |a 
marine, nous est connu pour avoir eu comme précepteur l’abbé roman- 
cier,? ennemi acharné de toutes les superstitions, Laurent Bordelon. || 
était président de la troisisme chambre des requétes, et grand musicien. 
Une estampe satirique du temps le représente jouant du violon tandis 
qu’autour de lui, fourrés dans des sacs, dansent ses conseillers.* II avait 
épousé Madeleine Perrot, fille d’un Gouverneur de |’Acadie. Les 
Lubert étaient établis 4 Paris‘ lors de la naissance de Marie-Madeleine, 
soit tout au début du xvur‘ siécle.5 Sur sa vie, nous ne savons rien ou 
presque. Mais sa personnalité se dégage nettement des quelques détails 
a glaner chez les contemporains. Au physique, jolie, voire belle. Au 
moral, aimable, enjouée, aimant les plaisirs et la comédie, méme sur la 
fin de ses jours ot elle devint dévote. Elle vécut plutét retirée, mais sut 
s’entourer d’une société choisie, et au nombre de ses relations compta 
Voltaire, La Condamine, le “vertueux” président Meyniéres et sa fem- 
me.® 


1 Correspondance (Moland), 29 octobre 1732. 

? Histoire des imaginations extravagantes de M. Oufle (Amsterdam, 1710). 

3 Voir E. J. F. Barbier, Journal historique et anecdotique du régne de Louis XV (Paris, 
1849), 11, 135 (avril 1738). 

* Rue de Cléry, paroisse Saint Eustache. Cette rue nous est connue par les fréres Cor- 
neille; en 1674, nous y voyons Fontenelle en séjour chez ses oncles. 

5 Les renseignements fournis par les contemporains sur les dates de naissance et de mort 
de Mademoiselle de Lubert ne sont guére précis. Chaudon-Delandine, Nouveau Dictionnaire 
historique (Lyon, 1804), la fait nattre au début du siécle; le Cabinet des Fées (Amsterdam, 
1786) vers 1710; d’aprés le premier, elle serait morte en 1780 plus que sexagénaire, d’apr’s 
le second avant 1779. L’annotateur (Clogenson) a la lettre de Voltaire ci-dessus citée donne 
des précisions: Mlle de Lubert est née 4 Paris le 17 décembre 1702, et est morte “munie 
des sacrements” le 20 aot 1785 4 Argentan oi sa tombe se voit 4 l’entrée du cimetitre. 

* Mme Belot, née Octavie Guignard. Restée veuve fort jeune encore, avec seulement 
soixante livres de rentes, elle se mit—par économie—au lait pour toute nourriture, vendit 
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Mlle de Lubert resta fille, “préférant, déclare Chaudon-Delandine, sa 
liberté aux engagements du mariage.”’ Mais |’Epitre L de Voltaire fait 
allusion 4 un chagrin d’amour: 

Auprés de vous, on voit toujours les Graces: 

Pourquoi bannir les Plaisirs et les Jeux? 

De vos malheurs je sais toute l’histoire. 

L’Amour, l’Hymen ont trahi vos désirs. 
L’“histoire,” c’est que la mére du président Rougeot s’était opposée au 
mariage de son fils avec Mlle de Lubert par crainte d’avoir une bru bel 
esprit. Muse et Grace était-elle donc un redoutable bas-bleu? Son surnom, 
certes, semble le dénier. Et si Voltaire nous la montre d’une tournure 
d’esprit sérieuse: 

Vous dont l’esprit, formé par la lecture, 

Ne parle pas toujours mode et coiffure; 


si lui-méme, en 1732, se fait un devoir de la pousser au mariage: 


Un faux préjugé vous abuse: 

Chantez, et, s’il le faut, rimez; 

Ayez tout l’esprit d’une Muse: 

Mais si vous étes Grace, aimez; 
d’autre part, les Contes de fées de Mile de Lubert nous la révélent essen- 
tiellement gaie et enjouée, plus impulsive et primesautiére qu’érudite, 
sans rien d’une pédante. 


La production littéraire de Mlle de Lubert n’est pas négligeable. Elle 
a “rajeuni” (1756) la Tyrannie des Fées détruite de la comtesse d’Auneuil, 
et “réduit en quatre volumes et en style meilleur” L’Amadis des Gaules 
(1750), en deux volumes Les Hauts-Faits d’Esplandian (1751). Elle est 
auteur d’une Epttre sur la Paresse, d’un vaudeville, La Veillée galante 
(1747), et d’un roman, Léonille (1755). Surtout, elle a publié une dou- 
zaine de Contes de fées. Ils ont paru pour la plupart sous le voile de |’ano- 
nymat, mais elle a reconnu comme siens: 

Tecserion [Le Sec et le Noir] ou Le Prince des Autruches; avec un Discours pré- 
liminaire qui contient I’ A pologie des Fées, 1743. 

La Princesse Lionnette et le Prince Coquerico, 1743. 

Le Prince Glacé et la Princesse Etincelante, 1743. 

La Princesse Couleur-de-rose et le Prince Céladon, 1743. 

La Princesse Camion, 1743. 





sa rente pour 1200 livres qu’elle employa a apprendre l’anglais afin de gagner sa vie par le 
moyen de la traduction. Elle débuta dans la carriére littéraire par des Réflexions d’une 
provinciale sur le Discours de J.-J. Rousseau touchant Vinégalité des conditions (1756).— 
Elle mourut en 1805. 
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On lui attribue encore: 
La Princesse Sensible et le Prince Typhon, 1743. 
La Princesse Coque d’ uf et le Prince Bonbon, 1745. 
Blanche-Rose, 1751. 
Cornichon et Toupette. 
Le Revenant. 
La Princesse Foirette et le Prince Coquétron. 
Mourat et Turquia, 1752. 
Peau d’ours. 
Etoilette. 


De ces Contes, trois figurent dans le Cabinet des Fées’ collection d’ceuvres 
représentatives de ce genre encore si prisé vers 1785: le conte plus ou 
moins merveilleux. 

Un coup d’ceil jeté aux titres ci-dessus suffit pour se convaincre que les 
Contes de Mile de Lubert sont dans la tradition du genre salonnier, et 
respectent les données de la convention établie principalement par Mme 
de Murat et Mlle de La Force. Princes et princesses paraissaient seuls 
étre les dignes objets de ces sautes de la fortune, de ces incidents et de ces 
métamorphoses successives qui les précipitent du haut de leur grandeur 
dans la plus abjecte misére pour les ramener enfin, aprés de cruelles 
alternatives d’espoirs et de souffrances, au bonheur parfait et inaltérable 
qui les attendait tout du long. 

Mille de Lubert avait réfléchi 4 ce que représente le conte comme genre 
littéraire; nous en avons la preuve dans I’existence de 1’A pologie des Fées 
figurant dans la préface 4 Tecserion (1743). Donnant par avance raison 
4 La Harpe, qui condamne le conte comme un abus de l’imagination, puis 
se hate d’ajouter: “Mais l’agrément fait tout pardonner,”’*® Mlle de Lu- 
bert se défend d’écrire pour les philosophes. Elle se propose simplement 
de délasser. ‘‘Faire au moins pour quelques instants des heureux,” en 
charmant I|’ennui, en dissipant la tristesse, c’est déja faire ceuvre utile; 
“ .. il y a de la sagesse a tirer du plaisir de la folie,” déclare-t-elle. 

Les fées, chez Mlle de Lubert, jouent un réle essentiel. On ne les voit 
pas, comme chez d’autres auteurs, émerger soudain d’un obscur mais in- 
dispensable arriére-plan, pour amener par leur intervention—a la deus 
ex machina—dans les affaires humaines, la punition du coupable ou la 
délivrance et la récompense du juste. D’autre part, elles ne sont pas 





7 Tome 33. Lionnette et Coquerico; Glacé et Etincelante; La Princesse Camion.—Peau 
d@’ours et Etoilette figurent au tome 35 de la collection des Voyages imaginaires (Amsterdam, 
1789) et sont attribués 4 Mlle de Lubert par |’éditeur (p. x). 

8 Lycée, vimt, 22. 
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soumises aux passions humaines,® elles n’obéissent pas 4 la souveraine 
“puissance d’amour.” Placées au tout premier plan, le conte entier dé- 
pend d’elles souvent, et les personnages humains sont ravalés au rang de 
marionnettes. A cet égard, La Princesse Lionnette et le Prince Conquerico 
est significatif-la fée Tigreline protége Lionnette qu’élévent deux vieil- 
lards de Circassie; l’enfant, que leur a apportée, toute nue, un lion re- 
connaissant, est en réalité une grande princesse exposée aux fauves par 
une méchante reine. Lionnette grandit et, ]’A4ge venu, tombe amoureuse 
d’un berger, lequel est d’ailleurs fils de roi. Ce prince a été élevé par la fée 
Cornue qui, dépitée de se voir méprisée par le jeune homme, se venge en 
le changeant en coq—d’ot son nom de Coquerico—et en changeant 
Lionnette et ses parents adoptifs en lions. Mais alors la fée Tigreline 
intervient 4 son tour: elle rend leur forme humaine aux vieillards; elle ré- 
véle 4 Lionnette son origine royale, et 4 Coquerico la métamorphose que 
Cornue a fait subir 4 sa belle (“‘Le coq pensa s’évanouir 8 cette triste 
nouvelle”). Aprés des péripéties variées, au cours desquelles Cornue rend 
4 Coquerico sa forme humaine, et au moment méme oi elle va triompher 
de sa résistance et le forcer 4 l’épouser, Tigreline apparait: Cornue meurt, 
Lionnette retrouve son pére (qui avait été changé en rosier-oracle), et 
tous deux redeviennent des étres humains; elle retrouve aussi ses deux 
“gouverneurs”’ (entendez: les vieillards qui l’ont élevée), elle épouse son 
prince chéri. Coquerico et sa femme renoncent 4 leurs royaumes réels 
pour devenir roi et reine d’un pays enchanté et jouir d’un pouvoir de fée 
qui leur est donné par Tigreline. 

Il est manifeste que, dans ce conte, les péripéties constituent |’essen- 
tiel du récit. Les personnages n’obéissent, dans leurs évolutions, 4 aucun 
motif d’ordre psychologique; ils n’ont ni forme ni consistance; ce sont des 
abstractions: vieillards, prince, princesse. La cause de leurs malheurs 
n’est ni en eux-mémes ni dans leurs proches; elle est tout entiére—a 
l’exception de la méchanceté initiale d’une reine dont Lionnette est vic- 
time—dans la fondamentale malice de la fée Cornue. La fée Tigreline, 
elle, est au contraire bonne et bienfaisante. Grice 4 elle, tout finit bien. 
(Nous avons méme la satisfaction de voit mourir la méchante Cornue). 
Ce dénouement heureux résulte du rang de Tigreline 4 qui son pouvoir, 
supérieur 4 celui de Cornue, assure la victoire finale. 

Cette lutte entre deux fées, dont |’une est bonne et |’autre méchante, 
constitue la trame de presque tous les contes de Mlle de Lubert. Tigre- 
line et Cornue (La Princesse Lionnette), Lumineuse et Marmotte (La 
Princesse Camion), Framboise et Grognasse (Blanche-Rose), Limpide et 

* Comme c’est le cas, par exemple, dans les contes de Mme de Murat et de Mile de La 
Force. 
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Léoparde (Le Prince Glacé), La Fée des Chénes-Verts et la fée Sempiter- 
nelle (La Princesse Couleur-de-rose), Ninette et Grifonio (La Veilli, 
galante), autant de noms pour désigner toujours la méme dualité de bonté 
et de méchanceté. Entre les mains de ces fées qui s’affrontent, les per- 
sonnages humains ne sont plus qu’autant de pions sur |’échiquier des 
intéréts et passions contraires de ces dames. La question n’est pas tant 
de savoir ce qu’il adviendra d’eux, que de savoir laquelle des deux rivales 
gagnera la partie. Encore la question est-elle préjugée car, sauf dans Le 
Prince Glacé, la fin est toujours heureuse, la fée bienfaisante triomphe, et 
les amours contrariées des protagonistes aboutissent 4 une union pariaite. 

Ainsi, par la trame, les Contes de Mile de Lubert se ressemblent tous: 
qui en a lu un, ne trouvera rien d’essentiellement neuf dans les autres. 
Il faut cependant faire exception pour Le Prince Glacé et la Princesse 
Etincelante, qui s’écarte du poncif généralement suivi par l’auteur. Ici 
encore, l’action est basée sur des amours contrariées, mais 4 cété du 
Prince Glacé, type de |’Indifférent, et de la Princesse Etincelante, type 
de I’Inconstante, il y a trois autres protagonistes: le sylphe Miriel, et les 
deux sceurs fées Limpide et Léoparde. De plus, l’action se déroule en 
Scythie avec, 4 l’appui, force sylphes, fées, sirénes et autres étres mer- 
veilleux. Les inclinations amoureuses qui se nouent, se dénouent et se 
renouent entre ces cing personnages principaux font de l’intrigue un im- 
broglio dont on a peine 4 suivre le cours. Et le conte finit mal: Glacé 
épouse la fée Limpide, mais celle-ci perd son immortalité; Etincelante est 
obligée d’épouser un Enchanteur qui ne parait que vers la fin de |’his- 
toire et auquel, pour lui rendre son pouvoir magique, il faudra qu’elle 
soit infidéle cent fois (chacune de ses infidélités assure 4 l’Enchanteur |a 
possession d’un ceil de plus; mais 4 sa quatre-vingt-dix-neuviéme in- 
fidélité, Etincelante meurt, et l’Enchanteur ne recouvre donc pas son 
pouvoir!); le sylphe Miriel remonte chez les Sylphides; Léoparde, in- 
satisfaite et jalouse, persécute l’amour partout oii elle le voit “pour es- 
sayer du moins de le rendre aussi malheureux qu’elle l’avait été elle- 
méme.” 

Autant la donnée des contes de Mile de Lubert est simple, autant les 
péripéties de ]’intrigue sont complexes. Les incidents se succédent, les 
complications se multiplient, des solutions temporaires ne font qu’ag- 
graver les difficultés préexistantes; on passe d’un coup de théatre 
l’autre, d’une métamorphose a la suivante; des éléments épisodiques 
interviennent: on quitte les personnages principaux pour des personnages 
secondaires; le récit est interrompu pour introduire tout au long l’histoire 
de l’un quelconque des personnages; des choses présentées au début com- 
me essentielles sont oubliées en cours de route et l’on n’en reparle plus 
(ainsi le fameux collier de perles donné par la fée Tigreline 4 Lionnette). 
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D’autres au contraire sont ajoutées: les fées reviennent sur ce qu’elles 
ont dit; aux conditions fixées elles en substituent ou en ajoutent d’autres, 
compliquant ainsi a plaisir les affaires au moment méme oi |’on croit 
toucher au dénouement. Manifestement, |’auteur obéit en cela au désir 
d’allonger son récit'®:; nous sommes en verve pour conter, contons; et 
plus il y en aura, et mieux cela vaudra! 

Mais si l’on est en droit d’accuser ainsi Mlle de Lubert d’une certaine 
puérilité—impression que confirme par ailleurs la construction de ses 
contes sur la seule base de l’opposition entre “‘gentilles” et ‘‘méchantes”’ 
fées—il faut d’autre part rendre hommage 4 sa facilité. On la sent, dans 
ses récits, entrainée 4 mesure qu’elle avance par le plaisir méme de conter. 
Elle écrit d’abondance; ses Contes ont le charme de ]’improvisation." 

En effet, Mlle de Lubert a une puissance d’imagination remarquable, 
et dans le genre du conte, c’est en somme la condition sine qua non; car 
ce que le lecteur demande, n’est-ce pas qu’on l’emméne bien loin du mon- 
de réel, au pays de la fantaisie? Mlle de Lubert |’y transporte sans peine: 
jardins merveilleux ow les fleurs parlent et les rosiers rendent des oracles 
en vers; grottes et armoires enchantées; bracelets et colliers au pouvoir 
magique; serpent de ‘‘rouge maroquin” dont les écailles portent, tracés, 
les mots d’un message secret; chat noir ambassadeur avec deux cornes et 
des ailes roses; licornes, vers luisants, ours, lions, oiseaux miraculeux; 
amants de fées transformés en statues, en guéridons; princesses naissant 
d’un ceuf magique, changées en poupée d’émail, en figurine de marbre, 
en volume relié en maroquin rose, en baleine que l’amant doit écailler, 
en écrevisse qu’il lui faudra piler; trois chouettes suffisent 4 transporter 
4 travers l’espace, dans un char, une fée et un prince (sous forme hu- 
maine, bien entendu!); l’eau d’un certain ruisseau donne aux plantes le 
don de la parole... 

Il serait facile d’allonger la liste de toutes ces merveilles; mais les 
exemples rapportés suffisent amplement 4 illustrer la fantaisie de l’auteur. 
Attrayante souvent, elle est en méme temps désordonnée, et il n’est pas 
rare que l’imagination soit poussée jusqu’a l’extravagance et 4 |’en- 
fantillage. Mlle de Lubert tombe alors dans des excés dont le mauvais 
goat frappe d’autant plus que, d’une facon générale, elle fait preuve 
d’une certaine finesse d’esprit naturelle. Ainsi, on trouve une fée avec une 
corne au milieu du front: quand la fée se met en colére, la corne devient 
toute rouge, lance méme du feu et cause un incendie. Dans La Princesse 
Coque d’Euf, on nous montre le roi Croquignolet au nez si long qu’il doit 
étre porté, enroulé sur une bobine, par deux pages; des gens de corvée 

10 La composition “en tiroir” en est une preuve irrécusable. 


11 Pourtant Mlle de Lubert nous assure que La Princesse Couleur-de-rose—qu’elle 
qualifie d’ailleurs de ‘“‘badinage”—lui a coaté plus d’une année. 
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“ne cessent de lui administrer des ‘croquignoles’[ = chiquenaudes], pour 
alléger ses démangeaisons . . .”” C’est dans ce conte également, que nous 
trouvons le prince Bonbon, fils de Macaron, roi de Franchipanne, et de 
Fanfarinette; en secondes noces, Macaron épousera Vinaigrette, mére de 
Coquedenoix. II y a encore |’ogresse Cancan, le sorcier Dortduneeil, etc. 
Dans ces derniers exemples on voit, poussé au point ow il parait non seu- 
lement ridicule mais absurde et, en outre, exaspérant, le procédé auque! 
Mlle de Lubert a le plus souvent recours pour le nom de ses personnages. 
Son invention verbale est d’une pauvreté et d’une platitude achevées. 
Par leurs titres également, ses contes sont d’une monotonie et d’une 
fadeur décourageantes. II faut faire la part du genre et reconnaitre que ce 
défaut-la, Mlle de Lubert le partage avec les autres auteurs de contes; 
mais des titres tels que L’Oiseau bleu,” Persinette, Ricdin Ricdon, Les 
Colinettes,» Bienfaisant ou Quiribirini*—pour ne citer que ceux-la—en 
rachétent d’autres moins heureux des mémes auteurs (La Grenouille 
bienfaisante,* Les Enchantements de V’éloquence,“ L’Origine des cornes,® 
Constance sous le nom de Constantin"). 

Toutefois, en dépit des extravagances auxquelles l’entraine une imagi- 
nation puissante mais indisciplinée, Mlle de Lubert sait se faire écouter. 
C’est qu’elle évite l’écueil le plus dangereux du genre: le désir de morali- 
ser. Ses Contes n’impliquent aucun enseignement. Ils n’ont aucun but 
didactique. II ne s’en dégage aucune morale, a tel point qu’au rebours du 
titre adopté par Prechac,’’ nous serions tenté de les appeler “Contes plus 
contes que les autres.’’ Non que l’auteur se défende de toute considéra- 
tion d’ordre abstrait; mais elle n’intervient que rarement et ses réflexions 
n’interrompent le récit qu’a bon escient. Ainsi, dans La Princesse Lion- 
nette, la fée n’hésite pas 4 adresser au Coq une belle tirade: 


Laissons aux 4mes vulgaires, Seigneur, les plaintes, les cris; et sans vouloir 
cependant étre plus forts que l’humanité ne le demande, résistons courageuse- 
ment aux coups du destin; et quand vous n’en retireriez que d’avoir éprouvé 
votre vertu et de l’avoir connue inébranlable, vous devriez étre content. C’est 
le premier de tous les biens, et rarement celui que nous demandons aux dieux, 
parce que nous n’en connaissons pas le prix. 


Il y a cependant un conte ot Mile de Lubert semble avoir cédé 4 la 
tentation de faire ceuvre didactique: La Princesse Sensible. Nous y voyons 
deux fées, Prudalie et Champétre, élever chacune un enfant d’aprés 
un systéme arrété: Prudalie ne doue la Princesse Sensible que des seules 
qualités de l’esprit; Champétre, par contre, fait de Typhon—destiné 4 
aimer Sensible—un sportif accompli, mais un rustre. Pour finir, Capable, 

12 Mme d’Aulnoy. 18 Mile de La Force. 14 Mile Lhéritier. 

16 Mme d’Auneuil. 16 Le chevalier de Mailly. 

17 Contes moins contes que les autres (1698). 
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la doyenne du Collége des Fées, mettant a profit l’enseignement de cette 
expérience pédagogique plutét regrettable, fond en une seule les deux 
fées afin que soit élevée, cette fois dans la perfection de l’union des con- 
traires, une autre princesse confiée 4 sa charge. De cette combinaison, 
disons mieux: de cet amalgame des deux fées résultait un ensemble ne 
laissant rien a désirer. ““Combien, constate alors Mlle de Lubert en guise 
de conclusion, combien de gens réunis composeraient encore un tout bien 
imparfait !” 

Mais ce conte de couleur didactique fait exception, Mlle de Lubert 
n’ayant pas, d’une facgon générale, tendance 4 moraliser. Le Cabinet des 
Fées semble lui en faire un reproche: ‘‘Ses Contes de fées, dit-il, ne sont 
pas 4 beaucoup prés aussi bons que ceux de Mme de Murat et des autres 
femmes qui se sont exercées dans ce genre.'® Ils sont trés souvent dénués 
de morale et d’allégorie.’”’® Quant 4 nous, nous sommes au contraire re- 
connaissants 4 Mlle de Lubert d’avoir cherché a divertir plutét qu’a in- 
struire. 

Et cela d’autant plus que ses Contes ne sont pas entiérement dépour- 
vus de l’élément de pensée qui étoffe un récit, lui donne de la consistance 
et de la profondeur. Chaudon-Delandine déja relevait quelques maximes 
chez Mlle de Lubert: 


Jamais on ne se reproche ses fautes avec autant d’amertume que lorsqu’on en 
sent la peine. 
Les hommes veulent toujours qu’on leur soit fidéle au-dela de ce qu’ils le sont 
eux-mémes.”° 


De ces deux citations, on peut rapprocher quelques autres remarques 
qui font preuve de finesse: 


Souvent on est étonné des choses qui arrivent aux autres, quoiqu’on ait dans 
soi de plus grands sujets d’étonnement (La Princesse Camion). 

Mais le mal presse, et puis, souvent on ne s’afflige que faute de savoir ce qui 
console (Blanche-Rose). 


Fruit de l’expérience et de l’observation, d’autres réflexions illustrent 
cette sagesse moyenne dont |’énoncé pourrait fort bien tenir lieu de 
morale. Ainsi: “J’éprouvai dés ce jour que quand on a le cceur rempli 
d’un objet on est bien heureux de pouvoir en parler” (La Princesse Ca- 
mion). 

Nous avons vu que, par leur composition manquant de serré et par 

18 Ce passage a son écho dans les notices postérieures (voir Michaud, Biographie générale) 
et jusque dans M. E. Storer, La Mode des Contes de Fées, 1685-1700 (Paris, 1928), p. 193 
en note, od l’auteur, 4 propos de Mlle de Lubert, n’hésite pas 4 déclarer: “C’est un fort 
mauvais auteur de Contes de Fées lorsqu’elle se fie 4 elle-méme.” 19 Tome 37, p. 170. 

*® Ces citations sont toutes deux tirées de La Princesse Camion. Chaudon fait erreur en 
les déclarant extraites de Léonille. 
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Vimagination qui va du décousu jusqu’a l’absurde, les Contes de Mlle 
de Lubert laissent souvent 4 désirer. Mais ces défauts sont rachetés, tout 
au moins en partie, par le style. Celui-ci présente de réelles qualités de 
coulant et de naturel. Souvent longue, la phrase n’a rien d’alambiqué,” 
et n’est que rarement embarrassée ou gauche; elle est facile, elle a un 
rythme entrainant, une cadence agréable. Les Contes ont le charme de 
improvisation alliée 4 une certaine félicité verbale. Leur ton est fréquem- 
ment celui de la conversation galante, d’un marivaudage qui frise la 
préciosité; il rappelle d’une facon générale, mais en particulier dans le 
dialogue, celui de la tragédie classique: 

Achéve, ingrat, achéve de m’éter la vie [dit la fée]; tu connais toute la violence 
de ma tendresse, et ne feins de ne la pas voir que pour mieux m’accabler de toute 
ta rigueur; c’est moi seule, c’est moi qui m’exposai a la bassesse de tes sentiments; 
ose m’en punir, il ne te manque plus que ce crime. . . etc. (La Princesse Lion- 
nette). 


D’ailleurs, ces mémes personnages qui s’interpellent dans un langage 
digne de la grande époque classique savent, 4 ]’occasion, user du familier 
et du vulgaire: 

Ah! vraiment, en voila bien d’une autre, s’écria-t-elle, turelututu rangaine, 
savez-vous bien qu’il n’est rien de tel que de vivre, qu’en ce monde il n’y a 
qu’heur ou malheur, et qu’on n’est pas plus tét ad patres que c’est pour long- 
temps. Attendez, attendez 4 mourir 4a la fin de vos jours; on ne meurt que le 
plus tard qu’on peut. II est vrai que la mort guérit tous les maux; mais, ma foi, 
le reméde est pire que le mal; morte la béte, morte le venin (La Princesse Coque 
d@’Euf). 

Dans la mesure ot ils reflétent leur époque, les Contes de Mlle de Lu- 
bert présentent pour nous un intérét qu’ils n’avaient pas pour les contem- 
porains. Tout le xvii siécle mondain s’y retrouve, le xvrmI® siécle des 
salons, des propos galants, des tendres airs d’opéra, des rubans roses et des 
petits soupers. . . . Ainsi, dans le royaume des Sylphes, entre ciel et terre, 
les courtisans étant venus rendre hommage 4 leur Prince et 4 sa future 
épouse, “il y eut concert, bal, comédie, opéra, souper merveilleux’’ (Le 
Prince Glacé). Dans le méme conte, il y a “concert de flite et de haut- 
bois,” et on voit “les tritons avec leurs conques marines et les sirénes 
avec leurs voix et des espéces de lyres fort harmonieuses” exécuter “‘les 
beaux morceaux des opéras de Lully.” On retrouve ici la place importante 
qu’occupait la musique dans les divertissements de la société choisie du 
temps.” 

™1 On trouve, bien entendu, quelques exemples du contraire; ainsi, la phrase suivante: 
“Mais peut-on se défendre d’un si fAcheux souvenir, quand on n’est pas assuré encore d’un 
bonheur qu’on souhaite assez pour craindre qu’il ne nous échappe?” (Le Prince Glacé.) 

2 Nous lui devons également La Veillée Galante de Mile de Lubert, un tout petit volume 
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La fée Cornue (La Princesse Lionnette) est, elle aussi, bien de son 
siécle: pour s’endormir, elle se fait lire par les amours soutenant les 
rideaux de son lit, les “nouvelles 4 la main” et “la gazette.” La mignar- 
dise et le gofit des babioles ont leur place dans les Contes: a la fée Tigre- 
line (La Princesse Lionnette) on offre en cadeau “une piéce de ruban 
bleu-céleste et un petit panier de noisettes qu’elle aimait 4 la folie.” La 
“couleur de rose”’ ne fournit pas seulement le titre d’un conte, mais se ren- 
contre un peu partout comme le dernier cri du chic et de la mode.” 

Plus intéressantes sont les considérations de |’auteur sur la condition 
des grands, en particulier sur celle des rois. Ce sujet a df la préoccuper, 
car elle y revient 4 plusieurs reprises. La Princesse Camion donne la note 
essentielle quand, au roi qui se lamente: “Ah! nous ne sommes au-dessus 
des autres hommes que pour sentir plus douloureusement les peines et 
les malheurs attachés a leur vie’ elle répond “‘d’une petite voix douce et 
claire”: “Et pour donner de plus grands exemples de fermeté, Sire.” 

Il est difficile et pénible d’étre souverain; parfois on a affaire 4 un 
peuple “d’une méchanceté incroyable: souvent les fenétres du roi—qui 
régnait le mieux qu’il pouvait—étaient fracassées par les pierres qu’on 
lui jetait” (La Princesse Camion). Tl faudra que ces mauvais sujets soient 
punis—ils seront changés en poissons—et que le royaume soit doté d’un 
peuple nouveau, fidéle 4 son maitre. 

Le probléme qui se pose pour le roi est fréquemment le vieux dilemme: 
épouserai-je qui j’aime, ou qui mon peuple veut me voir épouser, en 
d’autres termes: ma bergere ou une princesse? 

Enfin, la condition de roi, de reine, de prince ou de princesse nous est 
représentée par Mlle de Lubert non seulement comme douloureuse mais 





qui met en scéne cinq filles de village et leurs ‘‘amants”’: on passe la veillée a filer et 4 dire 
des contes. Les récits sont entrecoupés de chansons et d’airs variés pour lesquels Mlle de 
Lubert a fait jusqu’a la notation musicale. II y a 14 deux vaudevilles—dont |’un sous forme 
de bergerie—, des airs 4 chanter (“‘tendre amour . . .”), une musette, un branle; on se retire 
enfin sur ces paroles: 

‘Mais l’amour est, 4 mon avis, 

Semblable 4 ces beautés 4 qui tout rend les armes; 
Plus il est simplement mis, 
Et plus on lui trouve de charmes.” 


Dans le conte de Blanche-Rose, on trouve également de la musique notée pour le choeur 
d’un marchand. 
% Ainsi la couleur de rose semble avoir délogé la couleur du temps du siécle précédent: 


“Oiseau bleu, couleur du temps, 
Vole 4 moi promptement.” (Mme d’Aulnoy, L’Oiseau bleu.) 


* “Roi et Reine, leur dit une fée, votre malheur nous a fait pitié. Ne croyez pas que les 
grandeurs dispensent des maux attachés a4 la vie humaine; vous devez connaftre par 
expérience que plus le rang est élevé, et plus on en éprouve de sensibles.” 
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comme souvent incompatible avec la vraie vertu, avec la sensibilité des 
Ames bien nées. Aussi voyons-nous, 4 la fin de La Princesse Lionneitte, 
les deux amoureux enfin réunis et heureux ne condescendre 4 rester 
prince et princesse qu’a condition de |’étre dans un royaume enchanté. 

Relevons pour finir la note sensible, si caractéristique de toute une par- 
tie de la production littéraire du xvut® siécle. Les Contes de Mlle de Lu- 
bert en offrent un excellent exemple. Si l’amour s’y exprime sur un ton 
affecté et doucereux, en termes de bergerie, l’intrigue d’autre part n’est 
le plus souvent qu’une suite de malheurs et de bonheurs sans lendemains, 
d’infortunes sans pareilles, de catastrophes renouvelées. Quand les héros 
aiment, ils tombent dans la tristesse: “‘La véritable passion a effective- 
ment soin de porter toujours l’esprit aux choses funestes “(Le Prince 
Glacé). Mais le dénouement généralement heureux corrige cette désola- 
tion ot semblent se complaire les Contes et en fait voir clairement le 
caractére superficiel. Car rien n’est plus loin du fond de ces récits que la 
note tragique. Seulement, comme il convient, les princesse ont des va- 
peurs; on se pime; on gémit, se plaint, se lamente; on croit mourir 
d’amour; surtout, on verse des torrents de larmes. Les animaux, les 
plantes, les objets mémes ont leur part dans ces débauches de sentimen- 
talité. Les vers luisants sanglotent (La Princesse Couleur-de-rose), les 
guéridons soupirent (Le Prince Glacé), et le rosier de Lionnette est ‘‘triste 
naturellement’’: quand il ressent une grande agitation, ses feuilles et ses 
fleurs tremblent et p4lissent; il rend ses oracles d’une “‘voix entrecoupée 
de sanglots.” 


L’impression d’ensemble qui se dégage des contes de fées de Mile de 
Lubert est loin d’étre défavorable 4 sa renommée d’écrivain.* Ce qui 
plait surtout, c’est la vitalité, la fraicheur, la gaieté de son imagination. 
Que notre auteur ait parfois péché d’abondance et manqué de mesure, 
cela est indéniable. Déja le Cabinet des Fées opinait que “le merveilleux 
dont elle a excessivement chargé ses Contes est trop voisin de ]’extrava- 
gance.’”’* Comme Mme d’Auneuil, Mlle de Lubert pousse 4 |’occasion 
la fantaisie jusqu’ 4 l’absurde. Nous |’avons déja dit, et nous le répétons. 
On pourrait avancer 4 sa défense que, par définition, le conte de fées est 
un genre ov folie est sagesse. Toutefois, il faut reconnaitre que, sous la 
plume au merveilleux plus rationnel d’un Perrault ou d’une Murat, i! 
gagne en profondeur. 

Un reproche plus grave peut étre adressé 4 Mlle de Lubert: c’est qu’elle 
n’a cherché a tirer parti des admirables ressources de son imagination 


% A notre avis, la sévérité du jugement de M. E. Storer, que nous avons rapporté plus 
haut (en note 18) ne se justifie pas, quelque nombreuses que soient les réserves que nous 
avons cru devoir faire. % Tome 33, p. 7. 
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que pour les détails. Par la trame, nous l’avons vu, ses Contes sont assez 
pauvres: la donnée est presque toujours la méme. La multiplication— 
toute factice—des éléments merveilleux dont elle a, consciemment ou 
inconsciemment, cherché 4 voiler cette indigence essentielle, trahit la 
confusion dans l’esprit de l’auteur des valeurs de quantité et de qualité, 
et la classe parmi les écrivains de second ordre. II suffit, pour s’en con- 
vaincre, de se rapporter a la sobriété des Contes de ma mére I’ oie. 

Enfin, on reléve des longueurs, défaut qu’il faut attribuer d’une part 
a la facilité méme du talent de l’auteur, et d’autre part 4 un manque de 
ce sens des proportions et de cette discipline qui font le bon écrivain. 
Toutefois, en évitant l’écueil de la didactique, Mlle de Lubert a su sauve- 
garder la pureté d’un genre fait pour “délasser.”’ Aussi, malgré leurs in- 
congruités, leurs surcharges, leurs longueurs, ses Contes se lisent-ils sans 
ennui; la lecture en est encore facilitée et rendue agréable par les qualités 
d’un style dont un effort vers la simplicité et le naturel qu’exige la nature 
méme du conte, efit encore rehaussé la valeur. 

Que penser alors du jugement du Cabinet des Fées selon lequel Mile de 
Lubert n’aurait pas suffisamment habillé ses Contes ‘‘de morale et d’al- 
légorie”’? C’est sous ce rapport qu’elle différe le plus des conteurs de la 
fin du grand siécle: Perrault, Mme d’Aulnoy, Mlle Lhéritier, etc. Nous 
trouvons, en effet, chez ces derniers, n’en déplaise 4 Mme de Maintenon,”’ 
des préoccupations d’ordre moralisant. Or, Mlle de Lubert, elle, a ignoré 
cet aspect-la du conte de fée du xvir® siécle: elle s’en est tenue a la tradi- 
tion d’un genre salonnier, badinage composé 4 la hate et écrit sans grand 
soin. Qu’elle connit les ceuvres de ses illustres devanciéres, cela est 
manifeste; rous n’avons pas besoin, pour nous en convaincre du témoi- 
gnage de La Tyrannie des fées détruite. Sous plusieurs rapports, elle leur 
apparait redevable. Comme chez Mile de La Force et chez Mme de 
Murat, ses fées sont des précieuses, ses héros se recrutent dans le grand 
monde des princes et des princesses, ses bergers sont des rois déguisés. 
Tout comme Mlle Lhéritier, elle concoit le conte comme devant étre 
avant tout un amusement et un délassement. Par son abondance, son 
merveilleux rappelle celui de Mme d’Aulnoy, par son extravagance ce!ui 
de la comtesse d’Auneuil. Peut-étre méme serait-on justifié en retrouvant 
la trace de ces influences jusque dans le détail des contes: la lutte entre 
fées bonnes et méchantes est déja caractéristique des contes de Mlle de 
La Force; le nom de la fée Grognasse (Blanche-Rose) évoque les fées 
Grognon de Mmes d’Aulnoy et de Murat, celui de Lumineuse, la fée 
du méme nom chez Mme de Murat. Le rosier qui rend des oracles (La 
Princesse Lionnette) rappelle l’arbre parlant du Palais de la Vengeance 


7 On se rappelle que les contes de fées étaient proscrits de Saint-Cyr de peur que la 
morale n’y fat point assez évidente. 
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(Mme de Murat) et encore plus directement le rosier de Mile Bernard 
(Le Prince Rosier). 

Dépourvue de prétentions intellectuelles, Mlle de Lubert s’est 
abstenue de tout étalage d’érudition: elle a la gaieté, la verve d’une 
Murat, sans rien de la pédanterie d’une La Force. Comme celle-ci, 
par contre, elle est nettement mondaine et méme précieuse. II est 4 re- 
gretter qu’elle ne se soit pas inspirée davantage de Mme d’Aulnoy et de 
son monde d’animaux, cet élément par ow le conte s’apparente 4 la fable 
étant une des meilleures ressources du genre. 

D’autre part Mlle de Lubert a ignoré le renouvellement du conte au 
xvii’ siécle, la tendance de l’époque 4 en faire le véhicule d’une pense, 
a lui donner une portée philosophique. Rien n’annonce dans ses récits 
le conte 4 la Voltaire. Malgré ses allusions aux choses et mceurs du temps, 
elle nous apparait donc en retard sur son siécle d’une cinquaintaine 
d’années. Le public auquel étaient destinés ses récits devait étre d’ail- 
leurs un cercle assez restreint et tout mondain. C’était sans doute celui 
que Voltaire a si bien décrit dans quelques vers adressés** 4 Muse et 
Grace elle-méme: 

Un Parlement n’est nécessaire 

Que pour tout maudit chicaneur. 
Mais les gens d’esprit et d’honneur 
Font du plaisir leur seule affaire. 


C’est 4 ces “gens d’esprit et d’honneur” que Mlle de Lubert pensait 
quand, faisant l’apologie des fées, elle déclarait: “Notre but qui était de 
contribuer au plaisir des autres “(Tecserion). Ce but, on peut admettre 
qu’elle l’a atteint; le Cabinet des Fées lui-méme semble le reconnaitre: 
“A tout prendre, néanmoins, les Contes de Mlle de Lubert ne sont pas 
dépourvus de toute espéce de mérite; son imagination gaie jusqu’a la 
folie est souvent agréable; et si l’on ne trouve rien dans ses Contes qui 
puisse instruire ni intéresser le coeur, il faut convenir qu’ils sont propres 
a amuser l’esprit, et c’est un des objets de ce genre de production.””’ 

Sans donc aller aussi loin que Voltaire qui aurait voulu passer sa vie 4 
voir et 4 entendre la charmante Iris, il n’y a aucune raison pour ne pas 
lui faire confiance lorsque, s’apprétant 4 nous emmener “dans un pays 
voisin des Royaumes de Romancie,” elle prélude: “Il y avait une 
Ps 
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A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM IN THE HANDS 
OF GARRICK AND COLMAN 


Y 1755 English dramatic audiences as well as English dramatic critics 

were less concerned with faults in the construction of Shakespeare’s 
plays then they had been twenty years earlier. Largely because of Gar- 
rick’s excellent acting, the focal point of Shakespearian criticism was 
shifting from consideration of plot structure to consideration of char- 
acter delineation. But even though advance was being made in the new 
criticism as well as in the growth of Shakespeare idolatry, such a varied 
mixture of realistic :naterial, classical mythology, and fairy lore as 
Shakespeare used in A Midsummer Night’s Dream was bound to fail in 
presentation. Pepys, nearly one hundred years earlier (September 29, 
1662), had seen the play and had remarked that it was the most insipid 
and ridiculous one he had ever witnessed in his life. In 1716 Richard 
Leveridge presented his Comick Masque of Pyramus and Thisbe at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where it had nine performances (from April 11 of 
that year until September 9, 1723). As the title suggests, it was a brief 
handling of Bottom’s playing artisans—a mere fragment of Shake- 
speare’s play.? On January 21,1745 an anonymous Mock Opera, Pyramus 
and Thisbe, appeared at Covent Garden and enjoyed some twenty-two 
performances until April 13, 1748. The music was composed by John 
Frederick Lampe, and the play was slightly longer than Leveridge’s.* 
No other performance of A Midsummer Night’s Dream in any of its 
parts is recorded until 1755 when Garrick made his first attempt to give 
his audiences some more of the material of the play.‘ He was wise, as 
subsequent events proved, not to try to present it at that time in its 


1 See Hazelton Spencer, Shakespeare Improved, p. 42. No other record of a performance of 
Shakespeare’s play during the Restoration period is extant. In 1692 it had been supplanted 
by the opera The Fairy Queen. The droll by Robert Cox entitled The Merrie Conceited 
Humours of Bottom the Weaver had, apparently, some popularity before the opening of 
the theatres, and was privately presented in 1661. My colleague, Dr. W. B. Van Lennep, 
has given me a reference in 1690 from The Folly of Priestcraft, A Comedy, which reads, 
“... Tosee you hugging him in your Bosom for a converted Saint, it seem’d to me as 
preposterous as to see ... the woman in Shakespeare, kissing the fellow with the asses 
head.” This reference may be to a revival of A Midsummer Night’s Dream, but is more 
probably to a revival of the droll. 

2G. C. D. Odell, Shakespeare from Betterion to Irving, 1, 232; also Allardyce Nicoll, 
Eighteenth Century Drama, 1700-1750, p. 341. 

* Odell, op. cit., 1, 347; Nicoll, op. cit., p. 381. 

“Some of the Pyramus and Thisbe material was included by Charles Johnson in his 
Love in a Forest, 1722-23; cf. Odell, op. cit., 1, 244. 
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entirety. Yet he was vitally interested in the whole of the play and 
joined eight years later with his friend George Colman in an attempt to 
produce it in its Shakespearian form. 

The story of this attempt has been confused; and mistaken conjecture, 
because of lack of evidence, has guided former writers on the subject with 
the result that misunderstanding has arisen concerning the share of each 
manager in the production, as well as of the quality of sympathetic 
understanding each had of Shakespeare. I wish to tell the story of the 
handling of A Midsummer Night’s Dream by Garrick and Colman from 
the beginning, and to clear up the points of misinformation and mis- 
understanding. It will be necessary, in doing this, to start with a word 
concerning the tendencies in the London theatres at the midpoint of the 
eighteenth century. 

The decade 1750-60 was marked in the history of the English stage by 
the growth of pantomimes, pageants, and operas. The great exponent 
of these spectacle shows was John Rich, manager of Covent Garden, who 
himself, as Mr. Lun, was a remarkable pantomimic actor and a master 
of elaborate stage devices. His efforts in this type of drama had caused 
considerable embarrassment to Wilks, Booth, and Cibber in their dra- 
matic attempts earlier in the century. After a lull in his activities—from 
1741 to 1747 when Quin, and for a while Garrick, filled his house and 
treasury, and when Harlequin’s wand contributed little or nothing—he 
again exerted himself in the fifties. Garrick naturally had to compete 
with him in this field; so he enlisted the aid of Henry Woodward, who as 
a pantomimic artist was second only to Rich. Annually from 1750 to 
1756 Woodward produced a new pantomime and each met with over- 
whelming success. That his Queen Mab, Harlequin Ranger, The Genii, 
Fortunatus, Proteus, or Harlequin in China, and Mercury Harlequin 
proved popular enough to satisfy the desires of the managers and enter- 
taining enough to draw crowds of people is indicated by the box receipts, 
by the long runs they enjoyed at Drury Lane, and by the fact that they 
were kept in the repertoire of the theatre for years afterwards.® Yet that 
Garrick was dissatisfied with this Harlequinade is evidenced in the 
ironical closing lines of his Epilogue to Barbarossa: 

I therefore now propose, by your command, 
That tragedies no more shall cloud the land; 
Send o’er your Shakespeare to the sons of France, 
Let them grow grave—let us begin to dance! 
Banish your gloomy scenes to foreign climes, 


5 For a fuller treatment of this and substantiating footnotes see my article, ‘‘Garrick’s 
Presentation of Antony and Cleopatra,’”’ RES (1937). 
6 Doran, Annals of the English Stage (1890), m1, 44. 
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Reserve alone to bless these golden times, 
A farce or two—and Woodward’s pantomimes!® 


In response to the popular demand, however, on February 3, 1755, 
Garrick tried his hand at opera and produced The Fairies, ‘“‘an English 
opera taken from Shakespear’s Midsummer Night’s dream & set to 
music by Mr. Smith pupil to Mr. Handel . . .,”. as Richard Cross remarks 
in his Diary.” It was new enough and spectacular enough to be played 
without an afterpiece and went off ‘‘with great applause.” Its first night 
brought the managers £200, and the next ten performances stretching 
until November 7, 1755, brought in £1520. Since it was to be an opera 
and its emphasis therefore was to be upon its musical quality, Garrick 
procured the aid of two Italian singers. To care for the spectacle of the 
fairy dances he hired a troop of well-trained boys. “Besides our own 
singers,’”’ writes Cross, “we had Signor Guidani,® Signora Passerini; Miss 
Potier & Savages’s Boys...” 

Subsequent critics, such as Genest, have sneered at this engaging of 
foreigners:—‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream turned into an Opera and as- 
sisted by two foreigners, must have been a blessed exhibition, and 
highly to the credit of Garrick, who talked so much of his zeal for 
Shakespeare.’’!° But as usual the only reactions given by contemporaries, 
though written after the event, are favorable." Tate Wilkinson wrote: 
“It was well performed and with good success, aided not a little by an 


excellent prologue” and as excellently spoken by Mr. Garrick—Giordani 
[sic] and Passerini were great additional service as Lysander and 
Hermia.’”"* Murphy wrote: “The aerial beings, of which Shakespeare 


7 Cross, it will be noticed, makes no mention of the alterer. Garrick, writing to James 
Murphy French [Dec. 7, 1756], says: ‘Sir, I receiv’d your letter, which indeed is more 
facetious than just—for if you mean that J was the person who altered the Midsummer’s 
Night Dream, and the Tempest, into Operas, you are much mistaken... ”’ Jesse Foot, 
Life of Arthur Murphy, p. 100. Notwithstanding the denial, however, both of these altera- 
tions have been persistently fathered upon Garrick. 

8 Spelled thus in the Diary. In the score of the opera published by I. Walsh it is spelled 
Guadagni. 

* Statistics and comments are to be found in the Cross-Hopkins Diaries in the Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington, D. C. 

10 rv, 407. 

1 Saving always the reaction of Theophilus Cibber, whose pen was usually dipped in 
the gall of personal animosity against Garrick. See his Two Dissertations U pon the Theatre, 
London [1756], p. 36, where he refers to the production as “A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
minc’d and fricaseed into an indigested and unconnected thing call’d The Fairies...” 

2 Tt is in this that Garrick writes: 

“T dare not say who wrote it—I could tell ye, 
To soften matters, Signor Shakespearelli.”’ 


1% The Actor’s Tablet, in Memoirs, tv, 202. 
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was the father, could not, it must be acknowledged, be rendered more {it 
for representation by any other contrivance.” 

The story presented in the opera is extremely slight. It is made up 
from the first four acts only, of Shakespeare’s play. From those acts are 
taken only the portions dealing with the crossed loves of Lysander, 
Hermia, Demetrius and Helena, and the domestic quarrel in the fairy 
household over the possession of the Indian boy, set in a thin framework 
of Theseus’ wedding with Hippolita. Some 840 lines are excised from the 
speeches of these participants, and all reference to Bottom and his troop 
of artisans is cut from the play. Garrick in his advertisement to the 
printed edition of 1755 speaks on this head as follows: ‘‘Many passages 
of the first merit and some whole scenes are omitted . . . it was feared 
that even the best poetry would appear tedious when only supported 
by Recitative.” 

Garrick was under the necessity of altering some lines and of adding 
a few to bind the fragments into a new whole. But there are remarkably 
few instances of this sort of tampering. Professor Odell, who has reviewed 
the opera, writes, “Garrick was no Tate: he at least left in their original 
purity the Shakespearian verses he used—he merely omitted or put in 
—but in either case it was solid blocks that went or stayed.’””"™ Much of 
Shakespeare’s dreamy fancy and precious music is lost in Garrick’s 
version, however, as Dr. Hedgcock is quick to point out.* We miss such 
passages as, “I know a bank where the wild thyme blows.” Yet the 
attempt in the opera was undoubtedly to get musical effects from the 
school of Handel rather than from Shakespeare, and I am inclined to 
believe, especially in the light of Garrick’s denial of authorship," that 
Mr. Smith had more of a determining hand in it than is generally 
believed.'® 

14 Life of Garrick, 11, 269. 

5 Op. cit., 1, 358. The statement is essentially true, yet study of the text reveals certain 
glaring exceptions, for one can hardly see, at the distance of one hundred and eighty-seven 
years, why Garrick’s Egeus should say to Theseus, “Therefore do I claim the Athenian 
law,” instead of, “I beg the ancient privilege of Athens”; or what improvement is made 
by having Hermia end her promise to Lysander, 

“Hermia tomorrow in the depth of night 
Will meet Lysander and attempt her flight,” 
instead of, 
“Tn that same place thou hast appointed me 
Tomorrow truly will I meet with thee.” (1. i. 176) 
However, no great poetic sacrifice is made by the rewording in these particular cases. 

16 David Garrick and his French Friends, pp. 62-64. 17 Note 7 above. 

18 He was, of course, John Christopher Smith, 1712-95. See A necdotes of George Frederick 
Handel and John Christopher Smith, by the Rev. William Coxe (London, 1799), especially 
pages 46-47, 
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Critics, however, have damned Garrick less for his omissions and for 
his occasional rewordings than for the addition of twenty-eight songs to 
to the text. But condemnation on this point seems quite academic for, 
though some of the songs are flat as poetry, they must have been well 
received as sung to Smith’s music. Seven of them are from Shakespeare’s 
play itself: four recognized as songs by the dramatist, Puck’s “Up and 
down, up and down,” and “‘Now until the break of day”’; Oberon’s “Flower 
of this purple dye”; and the Fairies’ ‘‘Ye spotted snakes with double 
tongue”;!® and three taken almost verbatim from the text, but put to 
musical accompaniment, Helena’s “‘O happy fair, your eyes are load- 
stars and your tongue’s sweet air More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s 
ear,’”° etc., her ‘Love looks not with the eyes but with the mind,’ 
and Hermia’s “‘Before the time I did Lysander see Seem’d Athens like a 
paradise to me,’ etc. Shakespeare contributed four more songs to the 
opera, for Puck appropriates Ariel’s song from the Tempest, with a word 
changed, ‘‘Where the bee sucks there Jurk I,’ Oberon appropriates 
“Sigh no more Ladies, sigh no more” from Much Ado, Titania brings 
“Orpheus with his lute made trees...” from Henry VIII, and Ly- 
sander takes half a dozen lines from Durain’s ode in Love’s Labors Lost, 
“Do not call it sin in me...” A song of two stanzas is made up from 


19 Possibly Garrick should be commended for keeping this song in its Shakespearean 
purity instead of substituting for it such a regularized form as appeared in the Museum, 
August 16, 1746: 

“Lo here, beneath this hallow’d shade, 
Within a cowslip’s blossom deep, 
The lovely Queen of Elves is laid, 
May naught disturb her balmy sleep! 


Let not the snake or baleful toad 

Approach the silent mansion near, 
Or newt profane the sweet abode, 
Or owl repeat her orgies here! 


No snail or worm shall hither come 
With noxious filth her bow’r to stain, 
Hence be the beetle’s sullen hum, 
And spider’s disembowl’d train. 


The love-lorn nightengale alone 

Shall thro’ Titania’s arbor stray, 

To soothe her sleep with melting moan 
And lull her with his sweetest lay.” 


7. i, 184 ff. 11. i, 234 ff. 21. i, 204 ff. 
* This reading had, of course, been saddled upon the century by Theobald, and accepted 
by Hanmer. 
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Milton’s L’Allegro™ and sung by Lysander, ‘‘When that gay season did 
us lead To the tann’d haycock in the mead.” Landsdowne contributed 
a stanza to the final chorus, ‘‘Hail to love and welcome joy, Hail to the 
delicious boy,” from The British Enchanters.* Lysander is made to sing 
to Helena the first stanza of Waller’s song ‘Say lovely dream, where 
couldst thou find Shades to counterfeit that face.”” From James Ham- 
mond, the love elegist, came the song ‘‘With mean disguise let others 
nature hide . . . ’’* Dryden is said to have furnished still another.?’ But 
what of the remaining ones Garrick composed cannot be proved. We 
must always remember, however, that these songs were heard and not 
read, and that, as in most similar cases, the words though appropriate 
to the action were really vehicles for the music. Wagner’s “Pilgrim’s 
Chorus” is not a great poem. 

Dr. Hedgcock after comparing the flatness of Hammond’s song,” 
and the unidentified one “Joy alone shall employ us,” with the musical 
and poetic lines from Shakespeare, “I know a bank where the wild thyme 
blows,” concludes: 


In a word, all the dreamy fancy and all the rich playfulness of the charming 
pastoral are suppressed; and in that lies the importance to the literary historian 
of Garrick’s alterations of Shakespeare; they mark French influence at its high 
tide, just before the turn. The French mind, positive, realist, and intellectua! 
has never shown much sympathy for the visionary creations, so unlike anything 
in heaven or on earth, of our romantic imaginative poets. Now Garrick’s was a 
French mind, formed in what may be called a French century .. . ®° 


I hold no brief for the poetic quality of the songs he quotes, nor for the 
Shakespearian quality of the opera as a whole, save that it pleased 
Garrick’s contemporaries. What I object to in Dr. Hedgcock’s statement 
is the conclusion to which he jumps and the generalization which he 
makes upon thin evidence that all Garrick’s alterations are similar, and 
that his mind, a French one, was deficient in sympathy for or under- 
standing of the visionary creations and rich fancy of Shakespeare. For 
Dr. Hedgcock has toid but half the story in his treatment of Garrick’s 
handling of A Midsummer Night’s Dream. That Garrick was interested 
% Lines 72 ff. 


% Act 11, the song of a shepherdess with the following two lines missing: 
“See the Zephyrs kissing close 
On Flora’s breast their wings repose.” 

6 Edition of 1768, Elegy rx, stanzas two and three. 

37 Mentioned on the title page of the 1755 edition, ‘“The songs from Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Waller, Dryden, Lansdown, Hammond, &c.” As yet I have been unable to identify 
the song from Dryden. 

%8 David Garrick and his French Friends, p. 63, where he appears to assume that it 
is Garrick’s composition. 29 Tbid. 
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in a fuller presentation of the play which included all of the visionary 
and poetic passages cited by Dr. Hedgcock,—and more,—is evidenced 
by the production of the play eight years later, on November 23, 1763. 
To this production he refers merely in a footnote, as the “Fairies . . . re- 
vived in a slightly different version.’’*° 

It was not the Fairies revived, but A Midsummer Night’s Dream re- 
vived, and it failed about as completely as any play ever did on the 
eighteenth-century stage. It was printed in the same year, and ever 
since then critics who have been interested in it at all have damned 
Garrick for it even more, possibly, than for the opera. Genest writes: 


This piece was in five acts—it was acted but one night—it is a bad alteration 
of the original—nearly the whole of the Mock Play is omitted, and Shakespeare’s 
piece is turned into a sort of Opera with thirty-three songs—the dialogue is in 
general judiciously curtailed, but some few lines of the original, which are 
omitted should have been retained—Shakespeare makes his Athenians talk of 
Diana’s nuns and of going a Maying—it is strange that the person who altered 
this play should not have omitted two such palpable absurdities—the alteration 
was attributed originally to Colman, but it seems that it was made by Garrick 
and that Colman only superintended the rehearsals at his desire.* 


But guesswork and conjectural criticism with reference to the play should 
now come to an end, for Garrick’s own copy,—the Tonson duodecimo 
of 1734 upon which he based his alteration,—has come to light in the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, a copy containing notes, emendations, and 
directions for cutting in Garrick’s own hand.* Comparison of this copy 
with the play as printed anonymously in 1763—“‘with alterations and 
additions and several new songs as it is performed at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury Lane”—shows vast differences, and proves beyond a doubt that 
the printed version, the one for which Garrick has been criticised, should 
be fathered upon George Colman. 

Let us proceed with the story in order. Garrick undertook the task 
of fitting A Midsummer Night’s Dream for the stage sometime before 
September 1763,—or possibly he and Colman undertook it together. But 
discouraged with the attacks made upon him in the Fitzpatrick riots, 
and ill in health he sought escape and rest on the continent. He left 
England on the fifteenth of that month for an extended tour of France, 
Italy, and Germany, and took with him, as his biographer Fitzgerald 
states, the resolution of never appearing on the stage again unless a two- 
years’ absence should prove a remedy for his unpopularity.” He left 
George Colman to supervise rehearsals and to plan casts, and advised 

8° Tbid., p. 62. 31 vy, 40. 

® For its provenance see my article “Garrick’s Long Lost Alteration of Hamlet,” 
PMLA, xt1x (1934), 894-895. % Life of Garrick, 11, 113. 
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him, says Professor Odell, to give audiences plenty of musical entertain- 
ments.* Colman also had a copy of Garrick’s alteration of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

Garrick was interested in the success of the piece and wrote Colman 
from Paris on October 8, “ . . . as for Midsummer Night’s &c I think my 
presence will be necessary to get it up as it ought—however if you want 
it, do for the best & I’ll Ensure Its Success.” But Colman worked at the 
piece after his own fashion and rather completely revised it. The best 
short account of his actions as well as of the failure of the play when 
presented is given in the following unpublished note in Hopkins’ Diary.® 


The piece was greatly Cut & Alter’d: the 5th Act Entirely left out & many Airs 
interspers’d all through; got up with a vast deal of trouble to everybody con- 
cern’d in it but particularly to Mr. Coleman, who attended every Rehearsal & had 
alterations innumerable to make.** Upon the whole, never was anything so mur- 
der’d in the Speaking. Mr. W. Palmer & Mrs. Vincent were beyond description 
bad; & had it not been for the Children’s excellent performance (& particularly 
Miss Wright who Sung delightfully), the Audience would not have Suffer’d ’em 
to have gone half thro’ it. The Sleeping Scene particularly displeas’d. Next day 
it was reported. The Performers first Sung the Audience to Sleep, & then went 
to Sleep themselves. Fairies pleas’d—Serious parts displeas’d—Comic between 
both. 


The “alterations innumerable” that Colman made, appear in the cut- 
ting of 561 lines which Garrick had indicated should remain in the text, 
and the extension of some scenes which Garrick had not indicated. The 
largest excision by Colman was the omission of the fifth act with the 
play of Pyramus and Thisbe, all of which Garrick apparently kept with 
the excision of only eighteen lines and of the final song of Puck, ‘‘Now 
the hungry lion roars...” At the end of Act I, to the scene in which 
the artisans gather for the assignment of parts, Colman added seventeen 
lines of dialogue and a song of four stanzas. The addition has been 
credited to Garrick in the Variorum,** but is not indicated in his an- 
notated copy. By this addition Colman turns the first meeting of 
Bottom and his fellows into a glee club rehearsal.*® 


4 Op. cit., 1, 376. % Colman’s Posthumous Letters (1820), pp. 240 ff. 

* Richard Cross died in 1760. The Diary is carried on for a brief space in an unknown 
hand that merely notes the plays, afterpieces, and benefits. From 1763 on it is in the hand 
of the prompter William Hopkins. 37 The Italics are mine. 38 Pp. 43, 44. 

3* And the language is more typical of the eighteenth century than of Theseus’ Athens 
or of Shakespeare’s England: “Bottom: But hold ye, hold ye neighbors; are your voices 
in order, and your tunes ready? For if we miss our musical pitch, we shall all be sham’d 
and abandon’d. Quince: Ay! ay! Nothing goes down so well as a little of your sol, fa, and a 
long quaver; therefore let us be in our airs—and for better assurance I have got the pitch 
pipe . . .” I have checked the additions with the MS. in the Larpent Collection of the 
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Colman abridged nearly all the speeches of the play, cutting some- 
times only half a line, but more often two or as many as eight lines. 
Usually abridgment was made as illustrated in the following passages: 

Garrick and Shakespeare: 


Colman: 


“Lys: Steal forth thy father’s house tomorrow night 
And in the woods a league without the town 
Where I did meet thee once...” (1. i. 164-166) 


“Lys: Steal forth tomorrow night and in the wood 
Where I did meet thee once. . .” 


Garrick and Shakespeare: 


“Her: ... Cupid’s strongest bow 

By his best arrow with the golden head, 

By the simplicity of Venus’ doves, 

By that which knitteth souls and prospers loves 

By all the vows that ever men have broke 

In that same place thou hast appointed me 
Tomorrow truly will I meet Lysander. (1. i. 169-178) 


“Her: ... strongest bow 
By all the vows that ever men have broke, 
Tomorrow will I meet Lysander.” 


The fanciful and poetic is retained by Garrick and cut by Colman as the 
following examples will illustrate: 
Garrick and Shakespeare: 


“Puck: ... Queen come not within his sight, 
For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 
Because that she, as her attendant, hath 

A lovely boy stol’n from an Indian King: 
She never had so sweet a changeling; 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train to trace the forests wild; 
But she perforce witholds the lovely boy, 





Huntington Library, by means of the photostat procured by the Folger Library. On the 
first page of the Larpent MS. (6S [1763]) is the notation “New Additions to the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” above which in a different hand is “Garrick’s 1763.”” The ten 
pages of MS. which follow are not Garrick’s. He was in France at the time they were 
turned over to the Lord Chamberlain. They give Colman’s additional lines for Bottom and 
his crew at the end of Act 1, fifteen songs, and several other lines not indicated in Garrick’s 
acting copy but printed in the 1763 edition. 
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Crowns him with flowers, and makes him all her joy, 
And now they never meet in grove, or green 

By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen 

But they do square...” etc. (m. i. 19-30) 


Colman breaks up the first part and omits the second: 


“Puck: . . . Queen come not within his sight 
For they do square . . . etc. 

1st Fai: But why is Oberon so fell and wrath? 
Puck: Because that she as her attendant hath 
A lovely boy stol’n from an Indian King: 

She never had so sweet a changeling; 

And jealous Oberon would have the child 
Knight of his train to trace the forests wild.” 


Garrick and Shakespeare: 


“Fai: ... To dew her orbs upon the green. 
The Cowslips tall her pensioners be, 
In their gold coats spots you see; 
Those be rubies, fairy favours, 
In those freckles live their savours 
I must go seek some dewdrops here...” (11. i. 9-14) 


Colman: 
“Fai: ... to dew her orbs upon the green: 
I must go seek some dewdrops here.” 


Garrick and Shakespeare: 


“Queen: .... or mead 
By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 


Or on the beached margent of the sea. 
To dance our ringlets ...” (um. i. 83-86) 


Colman: 
“Queen: .... or mead 
To dance our ringlets...” 


In the “bank-of-wild-thyme” speech Garrick retains the following six 
Shakespearian lines that Colman cuts: 


“O’ercanopied with luscious woodbine 

With sweet musk roses and with eglantine. . . 

And there the snake throws her enamel’d skin 

Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in... 

Effect it with some care, that he may prove 

More fond of her than she upon her love... ” (1. i. 248 ff.) 
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4 Garrick and Shakespeare: 

4 “Queen: To have my love to-bed, and to arise: 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies 

To fan the moonbeams from his sleeping eyes.*° 

Nod to him elves, and do him courtesies.”’ (m1. i. 178-181) 


Colman: 


“Queen: To have my love to-bed, and to arise: 
Nod to him elves, and do him courtesies.” 


Garrick and Shakespeare: 


“Puck: ... and all the rest with fear distracted fled 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye 

Sever themselves and madly sweep the sky; 

So at his sight away his fellows fly, 

And at our stamp here o’er and o’er one falls, 

He murder cries and help from Athens calls. . . 

I led him on in their distracted fear 

And left sweet Pyramus translated there: 

When in that moment, so it came to pass...” (1m. ii. 19-32) 


Colman: 


Puck: ...and all the rest with fear distracted fled 
When in that moment (so it came to pass)...” 


In Colman’s version the separation of Demetrius and Lysander in 
their attempted duel is accomplished by Oberon. In Garrick’s version 
which follows the Shakespearian text, it is done by Puck in a pleasant 
scene of thirty-two lines. Colman trimmed the number to nineteen and 
transferred Puck’s lines to the Fairy King. The following scene in which 
Puck is supposed to put Hermia to sleep and to arrange for a reconcilia- 
tion, Colman trimmed likewise of four of its lines, and gave all of Puck’s 
words to Oberon and another fairy. Puck’s part, of which Garrick was 
interested in keeping as much as possible, loses significance in the 

; Colman version. I see no evidence here of the positivistic French mind 
exerting itself in Garrick. 

Accompanying Garrick’s annotated copy of the play there is, in the 
Folger Library, a most interesting and valuable sheaf of notes composed 
of two tentative cast lists, both differing from the cast printed in the 1763 
edition, several diagrams of the prompter’s disposition of the various 
characters on each side of the stage, and one page dealing with the songs 


Colman preserves these two lines by including them in a song in his fifth act, a duet 
by two fairies: “Welcome, welcome to this place, . . . ” etc. 
® This line is altered by both. 
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which Garrick intended to use in the play. This page explains what he 
meant when, in the text, he merely inserted at various points a cross and 
wrote the word Song in the margin beside it. “Page 1**,” he writes, 
“begin with Chorus,— 


Song 5% Herm: With Mean Disguise... &c... Smith 
Page 7 Lys: When the Gay Season... Do 
Page 8 Hel: O Hermia Fair... Do 
Page 8 Herm: Before the time... Do 


Page 9 Hel: New 
Page 12 Comic Chorus Epilogue 
Act 24 

Page 12 Fairy should sing Where the Bee sucks... Arne 
rape as ae ay Duet: Away away...” 
And so he continues throughout the play. At most he has only indicated 
twenty-seven songs and an opening and closing chorus. Fifteen come from 
the opera The Fairies,® six are unidentified being marked only as New, 
the others are formed from lines of Shakespeare’s text set to music.“ The 
printed version of the play contains thirty-three songs. Colman appar- 
ently added more than Garrick intended and cut out some which Garrick 
had suggested for, where Garrick in the above notes called for ““Where 
the Bee sucks...’ Colman has substituted a new one, “Kingcup, 
Daffodil and Rose...’ 

But more important than these items, even, is a four and one-half 
page running comment upon Garrick’s altered text, keyed to the 1734 


@ With mean disguise let others nature hide . . . 
When that gay season did us lead . . . 
O Hermia fair, O happy, happy fair .. . 
Before the time I did Lysander see . . . 


Come follow, follow .. . 

Ye spotted snakes... Sigh no more, Ladies, sigh no more. . . 
Not the silver doves that fly... Orpheus with his lute. . . 

Sweet soothing hope. . . Hark how the hounds and horn... 
Flower of this purple dye .. . Pierce the air with sounds of joy .. . 
Up and down, up and down... Hail to love and welcome joy . . . 


* Such as song no. 9: 
“We cannot fight for love as men may do, 
We shou’d be woo’d, and were not made to woo. 
T’ll follow thee and make a heaven of hell, 
To die upon this hand I love so well.’ (11, i, 214 ff.) 

“ Colman also suggested: “P. 27. I'll follow you &c . . . [Puck] I think all this speech 
sh? be set to Musick, and after Puck has spoken it he sh Sing it—If well set, it must have 
a good effect, and the words are of a kind that does half the composer’s business to his 
hand.” 
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Tonson edition, written by George Colman, and dated by him June 18, 
1763. Garrick apparently sent Colman his first draft of the alteration, 
and Colman returned it with his list of suggestions for further changes. 
Some of these Garrick agreed with and marked accordingly in his text. 
Others he rejected. Colman seemed to be obsessed with the idea that 
Shakespeare’s rime in certain of the love scenes was unfit for an eight- 
eenth-century audience. Three of his suggestions on the subject are as 
follows: 


“P 7, 8, 9. All may be easily cut & put out of rhime, w™ is very uncouth— 


I have marked them a little with that view see the crochets [ J...” (1. i. 144— 
265) 


“P 22, 23. These pages sh? be thrown out of rhime into plain blank verse—It 
may be easily done, & will have a much better effect . . . ” (11. ii. 90-166) 


“P 30 Scene v.—This scene, and indeed all the others except those between 
the Fairies, sh¢ be thrown out of rhime. It will also make the Fairy-scenes appear 
more characteristically distinguished. It is the more necessary to do this because 
a good deal of the writing in this act is uncouth & wants alteration—vide scenes 
vi, vii, viii—” (m1. ii. 45-365) 

Colman suggested some alterations by bracketing lines and words 
for omission or change. Examination of the text shows that Garrick ac- 
cepted only a few. He was, as usual, interested in keeping Shakespeare’s 
text in as pure a state as possible, nor apparently did he think the 
speeches so uncouth as to require the wholesale changes suggested by 
his colleague. In the printed version of 1763 however, Colman with a 
free hand reduced the “‘jingle.”” In one speech of Hermia’s, for instance, 
which Garrick keeps as Shakespeare wrote it, the rimes are as follows:— 
best, breast, here, fear, away, pray, Lord, word, hear, fear. But in Col- 
man’s version five emendations occur so that the “jingle” may be 
avoided:—best, bosom, here, horror, away, Lysander, Lord, sight, me, 
fear (11, ii, 145 ff). Garrick had indicated that the final scene of the play 
should be cut and that the play should end with Theseus’ speech to the 
actors, “‘No Epilogue, I pray you, for your play needs no excuse...” 
From the Pyramus and Thisbe play he marked only twenty-two lines 
for omission, fourteen of which were comments of Theseus and Demetrius 
upon the action. On June 18 Colman wrote of this act: 


The palpable gross play of Pyramus & Thisbe, as well as the interlocutory Dia- 
logue of the other characters, must be shortened as much as possible—if the 
Comi-Tragedy c4 be enlivened with 2 or 3 odd songs I think it w be safer. 
I think it very ill judged to attempt to cut out the concluding Fairy scene.— 
Restore it with Songs Dances &c at all events. On the whole I think it may with 
care and attention be made a most movelle and elegant entertainment—but may 
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tumble for want of amending a few absurdities, and altering some trifling cir- 
cumstances w™ make it uncouth and unsuitable to the taste of the present 
times—I live in hopes of seeing it a favorite entertainment of next winter. 


But by the time he was ready to produce the play in November, he had 
cut not only the final fairy scene but also “the palpable gross play of 
Pyramus and Thisbe.” In fact he retained from Shakespeare’s fifth act 
only the first eighteen lines of Theseus’ speech on the “lunatic, the 
lover and the poet.” 

Whether Garrick’s longer play, even with its more faithful following of 
the Shakespearian text, would have succeeded is doubtful considering 
the review of Colman’s shorter one which appeared in the St. James 
Chronicle, for November 24, 1763: 


I was last night at Drury Lane Theatre, to see the Revival of Shakespeare's 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, an odd romantick Performance, more like a masque 
than a Play, and presenting a lively picture of the ungoverned imagination of 
that great Poet. The Fairy part is most transcendently beautiful, and is, in 
poetical geography, a kind of Dramatic Map of Fairy Land; but the Love-Story 
wound up with it, and the Celebration of the Marriage of Theseus is very flat 
and uninteresting; even the very fine Speeches of Theseus, towards the con- 
clusion of the Piece, are fitter for the Closet than the Stage, where they receive 
no great Addition by coming from the deep mouth of our old friend Mr. Bransby. 
I never at one time saw at the Playhouse so much good and so much bad acting. 
The Children were admirable, most of the Grown Gentlemen and Ladies execrable. 
Three of the four vocal Performers plainly shewed themselves incapable of de- 
livering a Blank Verse, except in Recitative. It is a thousand pities that such 
sweet Children should be thus overlaid. A friend of mine who was with me in 
the Pit, seeing the poor Infants endeavoring to struggle under such a Heap of 
Rubbish, threw out the following Impromptu with which I shall conclude these 
observations: 


Similie addressed to the Children on the Representation 
of the Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Did you ne’er see, across the Tide 
By Fishermen near Town, 

A mighty Net, both large and wide 
In Thames fair Bosom thrown? 


One end, weigh’d down with Lead, would quite 
Unto the bottom drop, 

But that with numerous Corks made light 
The other floats at top. 


Thus, pretty Dears, the lively Scene 
You fill with Sense and Spirit; 
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Help the grown Gentlemen’s dull Vein 
And give the Piece some merit. 


Yet you like living Bodies seem, 
Coupled to Bodies dead: 

You swim like Cork upon the Stream 
But can’t keep up their Lead.© 


But Garrick’s interest in all parts of this Shakespearian play cannot, 
now that we can see his acting copy, be doubted. 

He wrote Colman from Naples, December 24, 1763:—“ .. . the poor 
Mids Night’s Dream I find has failed by a letter in y* chron”. I know y*® 
author & love him tho he abuses the Grown Gentlemen & Ladies.” .. . “ 
So Colman wishing to capitalize upon some part of this failure seemed to 
take a hint from Hopkins’ observations, ‘‘Fairies pleased—Serious parts 
displeas’\d—Comic between both,” and three days later produced A 
Fairy Tale as the afterpiece to his Jealous Wife.*’ This piece is composed 
of two short acts centering about the Oberon-Titania dispute over the 
possession of the Indian boy. However, it brings in those scenes in which 
Bottom and his fellows prepare their play and come in contact with the 
fairy world. But the scenes are not taken complete from Shakespeare. 
There is great abridgment and the play ends quickly before the Artisans 
have time to perform their “‘most lamentable comedy,” for, when Titania 
has been sufficiently punished, and when Oberon succeeds in obtaining 
the Indian boy, he restores his queen to her right mind and commands: 


Silence awhile. Robin remove the man 
And you meanwhile, Titania, music call, 
And strike more dead than common sleep his senses. 


Music is brought, two fairies sing ‘‘Orpheus with his lute made trees . . .” 
from Henry VIII, and after Oberon and Titania have joined hands they 
sing “Sigh no more, Ladies...” from Much Ado. A lark sings and as 
the fairies give a final dance Titania and Oberon exit with: 


Come, my lord, and in our flight 
Tell me, how it came this night, 


“ The article is unsigned. “ Colman, Posthumous Letters, pp. 245 ff. 

‘’ See E. R. Page, George Colman the Elder, 87-88, for a very brief discussion of this. He 
rather damns Garrick, and praises Colman’s “good sense” in rescuing something of the 
play by his farce. (Each of us must champion his own man.) He declares that Colman’s 
Fairy Tale was never printed. But A Fairy Tale, in Two Acts taken from Shakespeare, as 
it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in Drury Lane, London, for J. & R. Tonson, 1763, 6d, 
squares in every particular with accounts of Colman’s play, and even includes his pet “glee 
club” scene (see note 39 above) from his 1763 Midsummer Night’s Dream. It is upon this 
printed version that I base my résumé of the play. There also appeared a slightly abridged 
edition of the same at the Haymarket, 1777. 
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That I sleeping here was found, 
With yon mortal on the ground. 


One new song has been added by Colman in which a Fairy, with an echo 
or two from Macbeth, sings of the power of the “little western flower.’ 

Hopkins in his Diary makes two notes upon this afterpiece: “. . . |it| 
is a very pleasing Farce, & well receiv’d by the Audience.’*® “November 
28, Careless Husband & Fairy Tale. After the play on Saturday Night 
Mr. Yates sent me the part of Bottom in the Fairy Tale & said he would 
play it no more. the part was given to Mr. Baddeley & he play’d it 
tonight.” But despite Yates’ displeasure with his part the piece was 
played about seventeen more times that season. Garrick wrote to his 
brother George from Naples, January 31, 1764:—“... tell Colman I 
love him more and more & thank him most cordially for his Fairy Tale 
—it puzzl’d me much for I saw it in y® papers before I rec’d his letter 
about it... 75° 

All in all, then, four plays must be considered,—The Fairies, Colman’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, Garrick’s acting copy of the same, and Col- 
man’s Fairy Tale,—for a full treatment of the fate of Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream in the mid-eighteenth century. And such a 
treatment is not without value in showing what sort of entertainment 
the public wished at the time, and in demonstrating the truth of the 
lines in Dr. Johnson’s Prologue, written for Garrick at the opening of the 
theatre in 1747:— 


The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give, 
For we, that live to please, must please to live. 


This should be clearly kept in mind when judgment is passed upon 
Garrick for his participation in The Fairies, andin A Midsummer Nig/t’s 
Dream. Just as clearly should be kept in mind, however, what the dis- 
covery of Garrick’s acting copy reveals as to his appreciation of the 
imaginative flights and the romantic juxtapositions of Shakespeare. 


Gro. WINCHESTER STONE, Jr. 
The George Washington University 


4 At the end of Act 1: 
“Such the force of magic pow’r, Then shall dreams, and all their train 
Of the juice of this small flower. Fill with fantasies her brain, 
It shall jaundice to her sight, Then no more her darling joy, 
Foul shall be fair, and black seem white. She’ll resign her changeling boy.” 
4* November 26, 1763.  Hedgcock, op. cit., pp. 175 ff. 





XXX 


LESSINGS MISS SARA SAMPSON: DIE ERSTE 
ENGLISCHE UEBERSETZUNG 


(BIBLIOGRAPHIE UND VERGLEICH) 


NTER den Uebersetzungen deutscher Dramen in die englische 

Sprache nimmt die auf amerikanischem Boden entstandene und 
1789 in Philadelphia anonym erschienene Ubertragung von Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessings Trauerspiel ,,.Mi£ Sara Sampson“ als eine der ersten 
eine wesentliche Stelle ein.! Durch ihren Ursprung kommt ihr auferdem 
fiir die Erkenntnis der friithen Einfliisse deutscher Literatur auf Amerika 
besondere Wichtigkeit zu. Da die deutsche Literatur im 18.Jahrhundert 
in diesem Lande fast unbekannt war, hat jede damals hier veréffentlichte 
Uebersetzung eines Literaturerzeugnisses ganz allgemein grosse Bedeu- 
tung.? Diese wiichst in jeder Beziehung, wenn es sich dabei um das Werk 
eines Dichters vom Range Lessings handelt. 

Sowohl die meisten Bibliographen der Friihperiode von Ubersetzungen 
aus dem Deutschen ins Englische, als auch Biographen des Uebersetzers 
David Rittenhouse sind sich dieser Tatsachen mehr oder weniger bewuBt 
gewesen. Nach dieser Seite soll die Uebertragung darum hier nicht unter- 
sucht werden. Das Merkwiirdige jedoch ist, daB diese gedruckt erschie- 
nene Uebersetzung bisher der Forschung nur bibliographisch, nicht 
aber tatsichlich bekannt war. Keiner von denen, die sie bis jetzt erwihnt 
haben, hatte die Uebertragung im Druck selbst gesehen, geschweige 
denn, sie etwa mit dem deutschen Original verglichen, wenn auch 
verschiedene Versuche gemacht wurden, des verschollenen Druckes hab- 
haft zu werden. Dieser galt offenbar sogar als endgiiltig verloren, was 
schon deshalb sehr bedauerlich gewesen wire, als die Uebersetzung von 
Rittenhouse, abgesehen von einer fast hundert Jahre spiter in London 
veréffentlichten,* die einzige englische, in Buchform erschienene Fassung 
des Trauerspiels darstellt.€Imffolgenden soll nun kurz die biblio- 
graphische Geschichte des Buches erzahlt, und dann zum ersten Mal die 
notwendige Priifung dieser englischen Gestalt des Stiickes an einem der 


1 [Gotthold Ephraim Lessing], Lucy [i.e. Miss Sara] Sampson, or the Unhappy Heiress. 
A tragedy in five acts. Translated from the German by a citizen of Philadelphia [David Ritten- 
house]. (Philadelphia: Charles Cist, 1789), pp. 88. 8vo. 

* Vgl. Albert B. Faust, Das Deutschtum i.d. Ver. Staaten i. seiner geschichtl. Entwicklung, 
Bd. 1 (Leipzig, 1912), S. 326. 

* The Dramatic Works of G. E. Lessing. Translated from the German. Ed. by Ernest 
a Vol. 1—Tragedies, London 1900. [Reprinted from the first edition 1878]. (Bohn’s 

aries), 
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noch vorhandenen, wenn auch recht selten gewordenen Exemplare 
vorgenommen werden.‘ 

Bereits zwei Jahre nach dem Erscheinen des Buches brachte 1791 die 
Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung unter der Rubrik: Kleine Schriften 
/Schiéne Kiinste eine kurze Anzeige der Uebersetzung, aber ohne Angabe 
des Uebersetzers.5 Unrichtig mitgeteilt waren die Namensform des 
Druckers als ,,List“‘ und das Druckjahr als ,,1790.‘‘ Trotzdem auch noch 
einige Zeilen einer ziemlich zutreffenden Charakteristik folgten, machen 
es allein schon diese beiden Irrtiimer bezw. Fehler in den bibliogra- 
phischen Angaben unwahrscheinlich, da dem Berichterstatter ein Ab- 
druck wirklich zur Hand war. Es muf vielmehr angenommen werden, 
da ihm nur eine etwas fliichtige Titelabschrift und die Vorrede des 
Uebersetzers, von der zusammen mit der Charakteristik spiter beim 
Vergleich mit dem Original noch zu sprechen sein wird, fiir seine Anzeige 
iibermittelt wurde. Der nichste, der dann von dem Buch berichtete, 
war William Barton in seiner Lebensgeschichte des David Rittenhouse, 
1813.6 In ihr erzahlte er, dafS der beriihmte pennsylvanische Instru- 
mentenmacher, Astronom und Mathematiker gegen Ende seines Lebens 
im Jahre 1789 eine Tragédie ,,Lucia Sampson“ des Hamburger Theater- 
direktors Mr. Lessing vom Deutschen ins Englische iibersetzt hatte, die 
im gleichen Jahr bei Charles Cist in Philadelphia’? gedruckt worden 
ware. Barton fiihrte dies in einer Anmerkung aus, nur zum Beweis, dai 
Rittenhouse mit der deutschen Sprache wohlvertraut gewesen sei. Da 
er dabei den Namen der Titelheldin nicht in der vom Uebersetzer tat- 
sichlich geinderten Form ,,Lucy,“ sondern als ,,Lucia“ angab, hat auch 
ihm sicherlich kein Druck vorgelegen. 

Die im Jahre 1837 fiir Jared Sparks’ ,,Library of American Biography‘ 
von James Renwick verfaBte Biographie von Rittenhouse, die freilich 
wesentlich kiirzer als die von Barton war, erwihnte die Uebersetzung 


* Soweit ich feststellen konnte, befinden sich Exemplare in den folgenden Bibliotheken: 
Library of the Historical Soc. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Library of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; Brown University Library, Providence, R. I.; Harvard Uni- 
versity (Widener) Library, Cambridge, Mass. Bei diesen Feststellungen, sowie auch sonst, 
hat mich die Cornell University Library freundlichst unterstiitzt.—Es scheint mir jedoch 
sehr wahrscheinlich, da noch andere grofe Biichersammlungen des Landes das Buch 
besitzen. Da weder der Verfasser noch der Uebersetzer auf dem Titelblatt angegeben sind, 
und auferdem der Titel des Originals getindert wurde, ist das Buch wohl bisher noch nicht 
iiberall richtig erkannt worden. Vielleicht nehmen einige Bibliotheken nach meinen hier 
mitgeteilten Angaben eine Priifung ihrer Bestande vor. Es diirfte jedoch kaum in einer 
europiischen Bibliothek vorhanden sein. 

5 Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung (Jena und Leipzig, 1791), Bd. 1, No. 36 (4. Febr.), Sp. 
287 f. 

* William Barton, Memoirs of the Life of David Rittenhouse . . . (Philadelphia, 1813), S. 
495/496 note (41). 7 Ueber die Druckerei von Cist, siehe Faust, a.a.0., 11, 123. 
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iiberhaupt nicht.* Es vergingen beinahe achtzig Jahre bis sie der Verges- 
senheit wieder entrissen wurde. Erst in Goedekes Grundri£, in der 2. 
Auflage von 1891, war der Titel wieder verzeichnet, zweifellos der 
,Allgemeinen Literatur-Zeitung,“ wenn auch ohne Druckernamen, 
entnommen.® Die nicht berichtigte Jahreszahl 1790 (statt 1789) laft 
erkennen, dai der Bibliograph gleichfalls keinen Abdruck gesehen hatte. 
Mit den neunziger Jahren setzte die Anteilnahme der literaturgeschicht- 
lich-bibliographischen Forschungen lebhafter bei der Frage ein, wieweit 
die deutsche Literatur des 18. Jahrhunderts in England iiberhaupt 
durch Ubersetzungen bekannt war.'® Ein kenntnisreicher Aufsatz von 
Theodor Stipfle, der sie 1893 untersuchte," wufte iiber unsere Ueberset- 
zung jedoch nur zu sagen: ,, VerhaltnismaGig spit wurden seine [Lessings] 
Dramen iibertragen. Sein friihestes, ,Mi£: Sara Sampson‘ wurde 1798 
iibersetzt und gehért nach dem Ort seines Erscheinens (Philadelphia), 
vielmehr Amerika in dieser Hinsicht an.‘‘ Wiederum beweist hier das 
falsche Erscheinungsjahr, daf} dem Verfasser kein Exemplar des Buches 
durch Inaugenscheinnahme bekannt war. Selbstverstindlich wiirdigte 
dann Frederic H. Wilkens die Uebersetzung in seiner grundlegenden 
Arbeit ,,Early Influence of German Literature in America“ (1899), und 
verzeichnete in seinem bibliographischen Teil den Titel nach Barton und 
Goedeke, d.h. durch Verbindung der Angaben beider.” Die nicht iiber- 
einstimmende Jahreszahl lieS er offen (1789 or 1790?). Ferner fiigte er 
den aufschluGreichen Satz hinzu: ,,I have never been able to trace a 
copy of Lucy Sampson.“ Dagegen scheint der sonst sehr gewissenhafte 
und zuverlassige John L. Haney garnichts von der Ubertragung gewuBt 
zu haben, denn in seinem 1902 in derselben Zeitschrift gedruckten Auf- 
satz ,,German Literature in England before 1790‘ bemerkte er, nachdem er 
die Bearbeitung der ,,Minna von Barnhelm“ von 1786 durch Johnstone 
besprochen: ,,There were no further translations [of] Lessing before 
1790.‘ Fiinf Jahre spiiter, 1907, wies George Baker zum ersten Mal auf 
jene eigenartige Ubersetzung unsres Trauerspiels hin, die in den Jahren 

8 The Library of American Biography, ed. by Jared Sparks, vii (1937), 297 ff. 

* Karl Goedeke, GrundriG® zur Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung, 2. Aufl., fortges. v. 
Edmund Goetze (Dresden, 1891), rv, 142. 

10 Vgl. z. B. die bei V. Stockley, German Literature as Known in England 1750-1830, 
(London, 1929), im Appendix C, S. 331/332 aufgefiihrte bibliographische Liste dahinge- 
hériger Werke. 

1 Theodor Siipfle, ‘“Beitrige zur Geschichte der deutschen Literatur in England i. letz- 
ten Drittel d. 18. Jahrh.”’ Zeitschrift f. vergleichende Literaturgeschichte, N . Folge, v1 -1893), 
305 ff. 

# Frederic H. Wilkens, “Early Influence of German Literature in America,” Americana 
Germanica, 111, No. 2 (1899), 103 ff. 


4 John Louis Haney, “German Literature in England before 1790,” Americana Ger- 
manica, tv (1902), 130 ff. 
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1799 und 1800 unter dem vielversprechenden Titel ,,The Fatal Elo pe- 
ment in Fortsetzungen in einer englischen Frauenmonatsschrift er- 
schienen war.“ Ueber die Ubertragung von Rittenhouse hatte er dabei zu 
sagen: ,,It is a well-known fact that an American version appeared in 
1789.“ Dazu zitierte er Bartons Buch, von dem er auch die falsche 
Namensform ,,Lucia‘‘ Sampson iibernahm. 

In der 3. Auflage von Goedekes GrundriG (1907/13) mit der meister- 
haften Lessing-Bibliographie von Franz Muncker begegnet man dem 
Titel in derselben Fassung wie in der vorhergehenden Auflage, diesmal 
erweitert durch Hinzufiigung des unrichtigen Druckernamens ,,List,‘ 
die Umfangsangabe ,,6 Bogen“ und unter ausdriicklicher Berufung auf 
die Anzeige in der ,,Allgemeinen Literatur-Zeitung.“® Um dieselbe Zeit 
erschien er erstmals in bibliographisch einwandfreier und erginzter 
Aufnahme in Charles Evans’ ,,American Bibliography,“ allerdings ohne 
jeden Hinweis, woher er genommen wurde.’* Auch das Lexikon der 
Anonyme und Pseudonyme der Englischen Literatur von S. Halkett und 
J. Laing verzeichnete ihn damals ebenso genau mit den Erganzungen.” 
Ebenfalls 1912 gab Wilhelm Todt einen ersten zusammenfassenden 
Uberblick iiber die Ubersetzungen und Beurteilungen der Werke 
Lessings in England von 1767 bis 1850, freilich ohne viel Neues zu 
bieten.'* Er vergaf nicht, auch die Uebersetzung von Rittenhouse unter 
Beziehung auf Goedeke, Wilkens und Baker zu erwiahnen, setzte jedoch 
hinzu: ,,Ein Exemplar des Buches ist, so weit ich sehen kann, nicht 
bekannt.“‘ Diese Arbeit fand 1914 eine wertvolle Erganzung und Fort- 
setzung in Sidney H. Kenwood’s sorgfialtiger Untersuchung unter 
gleichem Titel, aber ohne die zeitliche Begrenzung.’® Zu unsrer hier 
erérterten Uebertragung wiederholte Kenwood nur die Angaben bei 
Todt. Beide Werke behandeln iibrigens das Thema ,,Lessing in England“ 
beinahe erschépfend.?® Nach der Unterbrechung durch den Weltkrieg 


4 George M. Baker, “An Early English Translation of Miss Sara Sampson,”’ MLN, 
xxit (1907), 103/104. % Goedeke, GrundriG, 3. Aufl., tv, I. Abt., 370. 

16 Charles Evans, American Bibliography, vu: 1786-1789 (Chicago 1912), No. 21922. 
Dieses ganz hervorragende bibliographische Werk scheint den Bibliographen der Ueber- 
setzungsliteratur ziemlich unbekannt geblieben zu sein, wenigstens finde ich es in keiner 
Veréffentlichung dieser Art erwihnt. 

17 Samuel Halkett und John Laing, Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English 
Literature. Es stand mir nur die ,,New and Enlarged Edition by James Kennedy, W. A. 
Smith and A, F. Johnson (Edinburgh and London, m1 (1928)), 408“ zur Verfiigung. 

18 Wilhelm Todt, Lessing in England 1767-1850, (Heidelberg, 1912). (Anglistische Ar- 
beiten 1). Der Verfasser kannte offenbar nicht einmal den besten im 19. Jahrh. in englischer 
Sprache iiber Lessing geschriebenen Aufsatz von James Russell Lowell, abgedr. u. a. in 
dessen Aufsatzsammlung ,,A mong My Books“ (Boston, 1900). 

19 Sidney H. Kenwood, “Lessing in England,” MLR, rx (1914), 197 ff. 

* Stockley, a.a.0., S. 75. 
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brachte das Jahr 1922 die bekannte Bibliographie der englischen Uber- 
setzungen deutscher Literatur von Bayard Quincy Morgan, der unseren 
Titel mit der unméglichen Jahreszahl 1797 anfiihrte und sich im son- 
stigen auf Wilkens berief.** Die letzte bisher verdffentlichte Ubersicht 
iiber die Frage, wie weit deutsche Literatur seit 1750 bis 1830 in England 
durch Ubersetzungen bekannt war, liegt in dem vorziiglichen und aus- 
fihrlichen Buch ,,German Literature as Known in England“ von der 
Englinderin V. Stockley vor, dem auch wertvolle, nach den einzelnen 
Dichtern geordnete bibliographische Listen beigefiigt sind.” Da nach 
ihren Angaben kein Abdruck unsrer Ubersetzung im ,,British Museum“ 
vorhanden ist, war sie nicht in der Lage, sie kennen zu lernen. Den nach 
Todt unter dem Jahre 1789, aber ohne Angabe des Uebersetzers, ver- 
zeichneten Titel erginzt die unsere Feststellungen vdéllig bestitigende 
und darum hier besonders wichtige Anmerkung, dafi weder Todt noch 
Baker noch Morgan oder Wilkens ein Exemplar des Druckes gesehen 
haben. Dabei behauptet sie jedoch zu Unrecht, daf Wilkens das bei 
Morgan falsche Jahr 1797 angegeben hatte.” 

SchlieBlich nimmt die neueste, anlaSlich der Feier seines zweihundert- 
sten Geburtstages verfaite Biographie von Rittenhouse aus der Feder 
von Maurice J. Babb von der Ubertragung kurz Notiz™ mit den Worten: 
»The first translation of a German play into English was Minna von 
Barnhelm, in Engiand, 1786. Rittenhouse translated within a year a 
play of Lessing’s which had an English setting. It was called ,Miss 
Sarah Sampson or, The Unhappy Heiress.‘ Rittenhouse’s translation is 
called ,Lucy Sampson,‘ with the same subtitle.“* Da Rittenhouse seine 
Uebersetzung ,,innerhalb eines Jahres“ herstellte, schlieSt der Verfasser 
wohl aus Barton, unter allzu wértlicher “‘Auslegung von dessen Worten 
in the year 1789 Dr. R. translated . . . Vielleicht meinte Babb aber 
auch ,,ein Jahr darauf,“ was allerdings das unrichtige Jahr 1787 ergibe. 
Natiirlich stimmt es nicht, daf das deutsche Original den genannten 
Untertitel trage. 


™ Bayard Quincy Morgan, A Bibliography of German Literature in English Translation 
(University of Wisconsin, Studies in Language and Literature, Nr. 16) (Madison, 1922), 
S. 330, No. 3546. Die Ende 1937 angekiindigte véllig umgearbeitete Neuausgabe des ver- 
dienstlichen Werkes ist nach frdl. Mitteilung des Verfassers (briefl. Febr. 1938) noch in 
Vorbereitung. Auch Morgan kannte, wie schon sein Druckjahr zeigt, kein Exemplar uns- 
rer Uebersetzung. 

* Stockley, a.a.0.; siche Anmerkung 10. % Stockley, a.a.0., S. 317 Anm. 

™% Maurice J. Babb, “David Rittenhouse,” The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, tvt (1932), 193 ff. 

% Babb, a.a.0., S. 222. Leider ist der Aufsatz ohne jede Literaturangabe. Ferner berichtet 
B. iiber weitere Uebersetzungen aus der Feder von Rittenhouse: ,,He also translated the 
pldylls‘ of Gessner from the French.“ Uber sie ist sonst nichts bekannt. 
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In der gleichfalls zum Rittenhouse-Jubilaum 1932 in Philadelphia 
veranstalteten Geddchtnisausstellung, in erster Linie fiir Astronomen 
bestimmt, war unter den zur Schau gestellten Biichern die Ubersetzung 
nicht vertreten.% Auch die an sich wertvolle kurze Biographie von 
Rittenhouse im ,,Dictionary of American Biography“ von 1935, verifasst 
von W. Carl Rufus, war wohl zu knapp, um einer solchen Erwahnung 
Raum geben zu kénnen.?’ 

Dieser eigenartigen bibliographischen Geschichte eines Buches, die 
darum jede einzelne Erwihnung aufzihlen mufte, weil es keinem seiner 
Bibliographen je zu Gesicht gekommen ist, soll nun eine Beschreibung 
eines Originaldruckes folgen.?* Der uns vorliegende Druck ist ein Oktay- 
band in der Grésse 21X12,7 cm. mit 88 gezihlten und 8 ungezihlten 
Seiten und einer Bogenzahlung von A bis F; (S. 85); das erste und letzte 
Blatt dienten als Umschlag bezw. nach dem Binden als Vorsitze, sodass 
der Gesamtumfang genau 6 Bogen ausmacht. Es sind demnach: S. 1 u. 
2 (ungez.): Umschlag bezw. Vorsatz, S. 3 (ungez.): Titel, S. 4 (ungez.): 
leer, S. 5 (ungez.): Vorwort, S. 6 (ungez.): Personen, S. 7 (gez. S. 1) 
beginnt: Act 1., Scene i., S. 94 (gez. S. 88) endet: Exeunt and the curtain 
falls., S. 95 u. 96 (ungez.): Umschlag bezw. Vorsatz. Simtliche gezihlten 
Seiten haben laufende Seitentitel: Lucy Sampson, (links, auf den geraden 
Seiten) or, The Unhappy Heiress. (rechts, auf den ungeraden Seiten). S. 
88 hat den ganzen Titel, ebenso S. 1 in der Anordnung: Lucy Sampson 
or/ The Unhappy Heiress/.—Auf jeder Seite stehen 37 Zeilen in einer 
gewohnlichen Antiqua der Zeit. Der Titel lautet: 


LUCY SAMPSON, / OR THE / UNHAPPY HEIRESS, / 
A / TRAGEDY / IN FIVE ACTS. / TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GERMAN, / 


BY A CITIZEN OF PHILADELPHIA. / PHILADELPHIA: / 
Printed by Charles Cist, in Race-street, between / 
Front and Second-streets. M,DCC,LXXXIX. 


% James Stockley, “The Rittenhouse Exhibition,’ The Pennsyloania Magazine of His- 
tory and Biography, tv1 (1932), 236 ff.—Diese Ausstellung wurde im Franklin-Institut 
veranstaltet. 

27 Dictionary of American Biography, xv (New York, 1935), 630-632. 

28 Der Brown University Library bin ich zu besonderem Dank verpflichtet fiir die leih- 
weise Ueberlassung ihres Exemplars, das im Text beschrieben wird. Es gehért zu der im 
November 1900 von McKee verkauften Harris-Collection, wo es von dem Kanzler God- 
dard erworben wurde, der es Brown zum Geschenk machte, wie ein eingeklebter Zettel 
besagt. Das Buch ist in Halbleinen gebunden, schwarzem Leinenriicken und schwarzmar- 
morierter Pappe, einem sogen. Schulband. Auf den Vorderdeckel ist ein unbeschriebenes 
weiGes Schild geklebt. Auf dem als Vorsatz benutzten Umschlag ist mit Tinte von dlterer 
Hand geschrieben: ,,Lucy Sampson / By / Lessing / philadelphia: / 1789. Der Einband 
ist jiingeren Datums. 
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Das Vorwort scheint wichtig genug, um hier gleichfalls im Wortlaut zu 


folgen: 
To the Reader 

The Tragedy of LUCY SAMPSON was written by Mr. Lessing, late director 
of the theatre at Hamburg. This translation was attempted at the request of a 
friend; and the many virtuous sentiments and excellent lessons of morality it 
contains, will apologize for its being offered to the public. To young ladies it 
may afford useful instruction, and will, from the nature of the distress, be par- 
ticularly interesting to them. An elegant writer, well acquainted with the human 
heart, has observed, that the affection of a father to his daughter, unites extreme 
sensibility with the utmost delicacy; and this sentiment is, no doubt, in a great 
degree reciprocal. The original certainly has merit, and will be read with delight 
and improvement by those who understand the language. I have endeavoured 
to render it equally acceptable in its new dress. If in this I have failed, I must 
claim the indulgence of the candid reader: his disappointment will certainly be 
less than mine. Those who read for the purpose of discovering faults, will not 
be displeased if relieved from the trouble of creating them. I have aimed at 
avoiding too literal a translation, without venturing to depart from the sense 
of the author, except in a very few instances. Changing the name of one of the 
principal characters, and softening some expressions, are amongst the greatest 


liberties I have taken. 
THE TRANSLATOR 


Philadelphia, May 9, 1789. 


Bevor wir uns nun der Uebersetzung selbst zuwenden, seien noch 
einige Bemerkungen iiber die Person des Uebersetzers vorausgeschickt. 
Wie oben gesagt, verdanken wir die erste Nennung seines Namens 
seinem Biographen William Barton, der David Rittenhouse noch per- 
sdnlich gekannt hatte, und mit ihm nahe befreundet war. Méglicherweise 
war Barton auch der Freund, den der Ubersetzer in seiner Vorrede 
erwahnt, und auf dessen Bitte Rittenhouse sich an der Uebertragung 
versuchte. Die Lebenszeit von Rittenhouse fillt in die Jahre 1732-1796; 
er entstammte einer aus Miihlheim an der Ruhr 1688 iiber Holland 
ausgewanderten deutschen Mennonitenfamilie, die sich in Germantown 
in Pennsylvanien als Pioniere der Papierbereitung ansissig gemacht 
hatte.2® Seine Verdienste lagen vor allem auf den Gebieten der Astro- 
nomie und des Instrumentenbaues, auf denen er so Vorziigliches leistete, 
daf er zu den hervorragendsten Vertretern dieser Wissenschaften in 
Nordamerika ziahlte, aber auch noch weit iiber seine amerikanische 
Heimat hinaus hohes Ansehen genof. Jedenfalls legt schon seine 
deutsche, nicht hollindische, Abkunft nahe, daf er Deutsch konnte, 


* Faust, a.a.0., II, 31/32—Rufus im Dictionary of American Biography, a.a.0., S. 630. 
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weil es in seiner Familie weitergepflegt wurde, und nicht, weil er es 
von seiner pennsylvanischen Umgebung gelernt hiatte.*° 

An dieser Stelle mag auch gleich die Frage gepriift werden, woher 
wohl Rittenhouse mit Lessings Werk bekannt war. Die Antwort wird 
iiber eine Vermutung nicht hinauskommen kénnen, immerhin eine 
solche, die viel Wahrscheinlichkeit fiir sich hat. Man geht gewif nicht 
fehl, wenn man Rittenhouse zu denjenigen rechnet, die—wahrscheinlich 
auf mancherlei Umwegen—jene zeitgendssische deutsche Literatur ken- 
nenlernten, welche durch deutsche Offiziere in britischen Diensten 
wihrend des Unabhingigkeitskrieges in Amerika in Umlauf gesetzt 
wurde." Derselbe Vorgang hatte sich vorher bereits in England selbst 
abgespielt,®? und er wiederholte sich in den um ihre Freiheit kimpfenden 
Kolonien, wobei besonders auch die in amerikanische Gefangenschaft 
geratenen Offiziere deutscher Hilfstruppen eine wesentliche Rolle spiel- 
ten. Daf auch Werke Lessings in dieser Literatur vertreten waren, ist 
ohne weiteres anzunehmen. Freilich war der Uebersetzer mit den Lebens- 
umstinden des Dichters anscheinend weniger vertraut, wie sich daraus 
ergeben diirfte, daf er von ihm nur als dem ehemaligen Hamburger 
Theaterdirektor spricht. Andrerseits kénnte aber ein anderer Satz der 
Vorrede eine weitere Kenntnis von Werken Lessings andeuten, wenn 
Rittenhouse betont, daf Lessing ein Schriftsteller ,,;wohl bekannt mit 
dem menschlichen Herzen“ sei. Lessing selbst hatte 1756 in seiner Fin- 
leitung zu einer Ubersetzung von Jacob Thomson’s Trauerspielen die- 
selbe Eigenschaft als die bezeichmet, welche die gréften Geister unter 
den Tragédiendichtern zu dem mache, was sie sind.* Sollte Rittenhouse 
hier auf Lessing dessen ecigene Begriffsbestimmung angewandt haben? 

Zugrunde liegt der Uebersetzung der Druck von 1755 und nicht der 


8° So, wohl irrtiimlich Wilkens, a.a.0., S. 11: ,,It is to be presumed that Rittenhouse 
whose ancestors were Dutch [!], learned German from his Pennsylvania German sur- 
roundings.“ 

31 F, W. Stockoe, German Influence in the English Romantic Period, 1788-1818 (Cam- 
bridge, 1926), S. 19 (note): “F. Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review for January 1804 empha- 
sises this cause [the use of German auxiliaries in the American war] of the improved 
knowledge of German literature: ‘During the American war, the intercourse with Britain 
was strengthened by many well-known causes. The German officers in our service com- 
municated the knowledge of their books and language. Pamphlets, plays, novels, and 
other light pieces, were circulated in America, and found their way, after the peace, into 
Englan a” 

2 Vgl. auch Todt a.a.0., S. 2/3.—Im Gegensatz zu dem eben mitgeteilten Zitat scheint 
es wahrscheinlicher, daG in England die in Betracht kommende deutsche Literatur dort 
schon beim Beginn und im Verlauf des Krieges verbreitet wurde. 

%3 Lessings Werke. Volist. Ausg. i. 25 Teilen, hrsg ...v. Julius Petersen u. Waldemar 
v. Olshausen (Berlin u. Leipzig: Bong & Co.), Teil 7, S. 87, Z. 19-21.—Vgl. auch Fred 0. 
Nolte, “Lessing and the Bourgois Drama,”’ JEGP, xxx1 (1932). 67. 
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von den meisten Lessing-Ausgaben wiedergegebene von 1772.% Obwohl 
die Abweichungen dieser beiden Drucke nicht sehr zahlreich und die 
meisten verhaltnismaGig unbedeutend sind, helfen sie leicht den Beweis 
erbringen, daS dieser Druck des Originals die Vorlage fiir die Ueber- 
setzung bildete. Die wichtigste Verbesserung, die Lessing in der spiteren 
Ausgabe vorgenommen hatte, war die Aenderung des Namens Sir 
Sampson“ in die korrektere Form ,,Sir William Sampson.“* In einem 
Brief an seinen Bruder Karl wies er ausdriicklich auf sie hin.* Auffallen- 
derweise hat Rittenhouse gerade hier keinen Anstofi genommen, ein 
Beweis, daS er mit dieser englischen Sitte nicht vertraut war. So er- 
scheint im Personenverzeichnis sowohl, als spaiter durch das ganze 
Stiick, der Name stets in jener unenglischen Form ,,Sir Sampson.“ 
Da der Uebersetzer sogar den Namen der Titelheldin ainderte, wovon 
gleich zu sprechen sein wird, ist es unméglich zu vermuten, daf eine 
gewisse Pietat gegen das Wort des Dichters ihn zur Beibehaltung ver- 
anlaft hatte. Einige weitere Belege, da die Ausgabe von 1755 fiir die 
Uebertragung benutzt wurde, mégen folgen.*’ 

1, 7 (LM 277, 26): ,,die es mit betrifft“—fehlt; m, 1 (LM 281, 19): ,,effects‘“— 
statt Singul. ,, Wirkung“; 1, 3 (LM 284, 7): ,,My heart flutters with joy on seeing 
you again; on pressing you again to my bosom“—fehlt 1772; m, 4 (LM 289, 7): 
your heart must inform you“—,,das Herz muss es ihm (1755: euch) sagen“; 
ebda. (LM 290, 11): ,,I am already all you would have me be“—,,Ich bin es 
schon, was Sie mich haben wollen“; m1, 5 (LM 309, 26): ,,Miss Sampson“‘— 
Miss“ (1772); 1v, 5 (LM 324, 28): ,,at present natural to them‘‘—,,jetzt“ 
fehlt 1772.— 


Was den allgemeinen Charakter und die Treue der Uebersetzung 
anbetrifft, so kann jetzt zuniichst das erste iiber sie vordffentlichte 
Urteil aus der ,,Allgemeinen Literatur-Zeitung“ hier seinen Platz 
finden, das folgendes feststellt:** ,,Der Uebersetzer sagt viel Wahres 


“4 Lessings Werke, hrsg. v. Petersen-Olshausen, Anmerkungsbd. zu Teil 1, S. 50, ,,Zur 
Kritik des Textes.“ Ferner Gotthold Ephraim Lessings Samtliche Schriften, hrsg. v. Karl 
Lachmann, 3. Aufl. bes. v. Franz Muncker (Leipzig), 11, 265. (Diese Ausgabe ist im folg. 
stets ,,LM“ abgekiirzt). Auch diese beiden Ausgaben geben den Druck von 1772 wieder, 
wihrend F, Briiggemann in seiner Ausgabe ,,Die Anfange des biirgerlichen Trauerspiels in 
den fiinfziger Jahren,“ Deutsche Literatur . . . in Entwicklungsreihen, Reihe: Aufklarung, 
vir (Leipzig 1934), der Sonderaufgabe der Ausgabe entsprechend, die weniger bekannte 
Fassung von 1755 abdruckt. 

% Vgl. s.B. The Concise English Dictionary, adapted by Fowler (Oxford, 1911), S. 811. 

* Lessing an seinen Bruder Karl a.1. Dezbr. 1771: ,,Eine Verinderung habe ich mit dem 
Namen des Vaters machen miissen. Die Englander brauchen das Sir nie, als vor dem 
Taufnamen. Es kann also nicht schlechtweg Sir Sampson heiffen, . . .“ LM, xvmt, 411. 

* Die ersten beiden Zahlen bedeuten Aufzug und Auftritt, in Klammern stehen Seite und 
Zeile von LM, Bd. 11. 

8 Siehe Anm. 5.—Die Anzeige beginnt mit den Worten: ,,Die Vorrede nennt Lessingen 
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zum Lob des Stiickes, auch von der moralischen Seite. Er hat so wértlich, 
als die Sprache erlaubte, iibersetzt, und nur den Namen der Hauptper- 
son gedindert, auch einige ihm zu stark scheinende Ausdriicke (in Mar. 
woods Rolle) gemildert, sonst aber keine Verinderungen gemacht. Die 
Uebersetzung liest sich recht gut, und gibt das Original treulich wieder, 
Ob sie den Englindern Gniige tun wird, kann ein Deutscher nicht ganz 
entscheiden.“‘ Unsere am Anfang geaiufSerte Mutmafung, da diese 
Kennzeichnung keineswegs eine tatsichliche Kenntnis des Ubersetz- 
ungstextes voraussetzt, wird durch die Allgemeinheit ihrer Wendungen 
verstirkt. Es kann ihr zudem nur mit der Einschrinkung zugestimmt 
werden, daf eine genaue Vergleichung mit dem Original doch eine 
erhebliche Anzahl, nicht nur von Anderungen und Milderungen stark 
erscheinender Ausdriicke, sondern auch einige bemerkenswerte Fehler 
zu Tage bringt. Die ersteren hatte der Uebersetzer in seiner Vorrede 
selbst zugegeben, und die letzteren offensichtlich befiirchtet. 

Beginnen wir mit den Anderungen, so fallt die Anderung des Namens 
der Titelheldin am meisten ins Gewicht. Was den Ubersetzer zu ihr 
bewogen hat, ist nicht ganz klar. Vielleicht war es dieselbe Erwigung, 
welche die englische Uebersetzerin der Tragédie fiir das Lady’s Mag- 
azine 1799 veranlasste, ihrer Uebertragung den Titel ,, The Fatal Elope- 
ment“ zu geben, weil ,, Mi Sara Sampson fiir ein englisches Ohr hafilich 
klinge.“*® Das diirfte freilich, wenn der Einwand den Vornamen und 
nicht nur die Verbindung dieses Vor- und Zunamens treffen sollte, nicht 
auch fiir ein amerikanisches Ohr ganz stimmen, da der weibliche Vor- 
name Sara in Puritaner wie in Quikerkreisen beliebt ist und hiufig 
gegeben wird.*° Dagegen fehlte dem Lessingschen Original der Zusatz 
,oder die ungliickliche Erbin,‘ was bereits in anderem Zusammenhang 
erwaihnt wurde, wihrend die erste, von unserem Uebersetzer benutzte 
Ausgabe von 1755 den spiter weggelassenen, fiir die deutsche Litera- 
turgeschichtsbetrachtung so wichtigen Zusatz ein ,,biirgerliches“ Trau- 





als ,echemaligen Director‘ des hamburgischen Theaters als Vf.,‘‘ und fahrt dann wie im Text 
fort. 

39 gl. Todt, a.a.0.,S. 18.—Ueber die Leistung der Uebersetzerin Eleonore H——bemerkt 
Todt S. 60 (Anm. 34) noch folgendes: ,,Im allgemeinen schlieSt sich die Uebersetzerin 
ihrem Vorbilde genau an; nur selten macht sie den schiichternen Versuch, Lessings oft 
schier endlose Wortergiisse durch kleine Auslassungen oder Zusammenziehungen etwas 
einzudimmen. Manchmal passiert ihr ein kleines Mifverstindnis. So tibersetzt sie in der 
zweiten Szene des ersten Aufzugs die abgebrochene Frage des argwéhnenden Wirtes: ,Sie 
sind doch wohl nicht . . . ?‘ mit: ,or are you not well?‘ ““—Die Zeitschrift ,,Lady’s Magazine 
or Entertaining Companion for the Fair Sex“ ist mir leider nicht zuginglich gewesen. 

* Diese Tatsache verdient wohl hervorgehoben zu werden, um etwaigen modernen 
MiGverstandnissen vorzubeugen. 
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erspiel hatte, der uns hier jedoch nicht zu beschiftigen hat.“ Andere, 
zum Teil recht willkiirliche, Aenderungen sind: 


1, 4 (LM 272, 4): ,,her heart will burst“—,,das Herz muf mir springen“; 1, 7 
(LM 275, 11): ,,by a person of my own sex‘‘—,,von einer mir dhnlichen Person“; 
ebda. (LM 277, 12): ,,uncle“—,, Vetter‘; ebda. (LM 279, 4): ,,yet is so very 
different“‘—,,und es doch so selten ist“‘; 11, 3 (LM 287, 7): ,,devotee“—,,Qudker“ 
(Diese Aenderung ist wohl einmal dem Umstand zuzuschreiben, daf die Mutter 
von R. Quikerin und er selbst in erster Ehe mit einer solchen verheiratet war, 
und dann, da er den Quikern in seiner pennsylvanischen Umgebung keinen 
AnstoB geben wollte.); m1, 22 (LM 301, 6): ,,.Mrs. Solmes“—,,Lady Solmes‘“; 
ebda. (LM 301, 27): ,,an ambiguous turn of the eye‘“—,,ein zweideutiges A chsel- 
sucken; 11, 3 (LM 304, 21): ,,how much I dared to insult him‘‘“—,,Wieviel ich 
ihm abzutrotzen mich unterstanden habe“; m1, 5 (LM 311, 21): ,,those tears““— 
diese Trane“; tv, 8 (LM 331, 9): ,,of an uncle“—,, Vetters“; v, 3 (LM 340, 4): 
that she took so much pains“‘—,,muss sie so treulos nicht gewesen sein.“ 


Neben diesen Aenderungen stehen eine Anzahl von Kiirzungen oder 
Auslassungen, die aber meistens nicht sehr viel zu bedeuten haben. 
Es fehlen z.B.: 


ut, 3 (LM 285, 17): ,,Sie reiben sich selbst auf“; ebda. (LM 288, 14/16): ,,an die 
Trunkenheit ihrer Freuden; an das siiSe Erstarren nach der Fiille des Genusses, 
in welchem sich die ermatteten Geister zu neuen Entziickungen erholten“; 
ut, 4 (LM 291, 3/4): ,,da®B Sie, Ihrer Lust wegen, die starksten Banden der Natur 
trennten“; m1, 1 (LM 299, 33): ,,.Du wirst ihre ganze Seele in ihrem Gesichte 
lesen“; m1, 3 (LM 305, 20): ,,Ich will ihn lesen“; m1, 5 (LM 310, 34/35): ,,Sara. 
Eben itzt habe ich einen Brief von meinem Vater erhalten. Waitwell brachte 
ihn mir. Ach, Mellefont, welcher Brief.“‘; rv, 1 (LM 316, 2): ,,als es vielleicht 
dieses kurze Leben zulaéBt“; ebda. (LM 316, 22/23): ,,mit den Ausdriickungen 
meines geriihrten Herzens“; 1v, 4 (LM 324, 23): ,,Erlauben Sie, da ich Sie 
einige Augenblicke allein lasse“‘; rv, 9 (LM 337, 5): ,,Schon langst mit mir 
herumgetragen“; v, 10 (LM 350, 4): ,,Ich vermache diese viterliche Liebe 


Ihnen“ (Ihnen fehlt). 


Wihrend einige dieser Auslassungen sich leicht aus dem Wunsche des 
Uebersetzers erkliren, seine Uebertragung mége auch dem Unterricht 
in der Moral fiir junge Madchen dienen, la£t sich die Notwendigkeit 
anderer nicht einsehen, ja das Fehlen von 11, 5 (LM 310, 34/35) mu8 
auf ein Versehen zuriickzufiihren sein. Zu den Kiirzungen gehéren auch 
die Weglassungen von Wiederholungen derselben Worte, wie sie ein bei 


“t Aus der sehr umfangreichen Literatur iiber ,,Mif& Sara Sampson“ als erstes ,,biirger- 
liches Trauerspie] in Deutschland“ und die englischen Vorbilder sei vor allem die Arbeit 
von Curtis D. Vail, Lessing’s Relation to the English Language and Literature (New York, 
1936) genannt. Ferner die etwas Altere griindliche Einzelstudie tiber Lessings Abhingigkeit 
vom gleichzeitigen englischen Trauerspiel von Paul P. Kies, “The Sources and Basic Model 
of Lessing’s Miss Sara Sampson,” MP, xx1v (1926), 65 ff. 
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Lessing besonders beliebtes Stilmittel sind.“ Gleich der erste Auftritt 
des ersten Aufzuges bringt eines der haufigen Beispiele: 1, 1 (LM 267, 
11/12): ,,Again you weep“—,,Ach, Sie weinen schon wieder, schon 
wieder, Sir !—Sir |“ 

Der Gedanke einer Uebertragung ,,in usum Delphini“, wie er in dem 

Vorwort angedeutet wird, kommt dann auch in den vielen, dort ein- 
geriumten Milderungen des Ausdrucks zum Vorschein. Solche Milder- 
ungen sind: 
1, 1 (LM 267, 18): ,,verfiihrt“—,,deceived“; ebda. (LM 268, 3): ,,hdllischer 
machen“ ;—.,,increase“; 1, 7 (LM 278, 212): ,,Blutgericht“—,,judgment“; 1, 1 
(LM 282, 11): ,,Er ri8 das Kind vor einiger Zeit aus meinen Armen‘—.,,He 
withheld the child from me for a while“; m, 3 (LM 283, 28): ,,.Mérderin‘— 
»sorceress‘; 11, 4 (LM 289, 28): ,,Hier liege ich schon““—,,Here I am“; ebda. 
(Zeile 29): ,,War es nicht schon eine kleine Ewigkeit, die wir Sie jetzt vermift 
haben‘“‘—,,Had we not lost you for a long time?“; m1, 3 (LM 303, 1): ,,Ver- 
brechen‘‘—, guilt“; rv, 8 (LM SSD, 25): ,,schimpflich““—, ridiculous.“ 


Solchen Milderungen stehen jedoch auch einige Verschirfungen des 
Ausdrucks gegeniiber: 

mm, 1 (LM 283, 2): ,,verdichtig““—,,odious“; v, 3 (LM 340, 2): ,,eine plumpe 
List““—,,a barefaced piece of cunning“; v, 10 (LM 350, 23): ,,die stumme 
Verzweiflung‘‘“—,,that stupid desperation. “‘ 


Endlich seien eine Anzahl Stellen aufgefiihrt, wo den Uebersetzer, zwei- 
fellos gegen seinen Willen, durch Mifverstehen des deutschen Textes 
offenkundige Fehler unterlaufen sind: 


1, 3 (LM 270, 6): ,,[ch mu machen, dass ich Gesichter zu sehen bekomme‘‘— 
yl shall soon see ghosts.“ (Die bekannte Verwechslung von Gesichter und 
Gesichte!); 1, 7 (LM 275, 11): ,,noch zur rechten Zeit“—,,on my right hand“; 
ebda. (Zeile 16-18): ,,ohne zu empfinden, was es angenehmes haben muf&, das 
Ende des Lebens hoffen zu diirfen‘““—,,without the hope of its putting an end 
to my pain and being together“; 1, 8 (LM 298, 7): ,,Komm, hilf mich ankleiden“ 
—,,Come, help me undress‘‘; m1, 5 (LM 310, 25): ,,einen sehr ziartlichen Vater‘ 
—,,an angry father“; 1v, 1 (LM 317, 18): ,,der auch Sie ungenossene Altern 
will vergessen lehren““—,,who will teach you to forget the parents you once 
knew“; tv, 5 (LM 325, 11): ,,Still! Sie kommen.‘““—,,Soft! She comes“; rv, 7 
(LM 327, 5): ,,unterhalten““—,,of detaining“; v, 2 (LM 339, 9/10): ,,Es ist sein 
Ungliick, wo er sich ertappen l48t, so wiitend ist Mellefont‘‘—,,It is unfortunate 
for Mellefont to be so tricked“; v, 3 (LM 339, 22/24): ,,Ist Ihnen in Ihrer 
Abwesenheit nur nichts VerdrieBlichers zugestoSen, als mir, so bin ich ver- 
gniigt“—,,If nothing disagreeable has happened to you in your absence, I am 


« Vl. Allen W. Porterfield, “Repetitions as an Element in Lessing’s Works,”’ Studies in 
Honor of Hermann Collits (Baltimore, 1930), S. 269 ff. 
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satisfied“; v, 5 (LM 343, 33/34): ,,Sie verkennen sie!““—,,you do not know 
her.“— 


Trotz dieser nicht unerheblichen Miangel und Schwiachen méchten wir 
der Uebersetzung von Rittenhouse doch vor jener anderen, spiter in 
den bekannten ,,Bohn’s Libraries“ veréffentlichten den Vorzug geben, 
die irriger Weise fiir sich den Anspruch erhebt, die erste englische Ueber- 
tragung des Lessingschen Trauerspiels zu sein.“ Ein Vergleich der beiden 
ergibt, da Rittenhouse dem Original mehr gerecht zu werden, wenn ihm 
auch keineswegs ebenbiirtig zu sein scheint. Die spaitere Londoner Ueber- 
setzung ist wortgetreuer, ohne grébere Fehler, und ohne Auslassungen, 
also nicht gerade schlecht, aber oft niichtern und handwerksmissig. 
Sie zeigt noch weniger von der mit leidenschaftlicher Spannung ge- 
ladenen Sprache des deutschen Originals, die es, trotz seiner uns Heuti- 
gen oft so schwer ertraglichen Lingen, erfiillt. Vielleicht bleibt eine 
mustergiiltige Uebersetzung von Lessings ,,Mif Sara Sampson“ in die 
englische Sprache so noch immer als Aufgabe bestehen, deren Lésung 
besonders groBe Anforderungen an den Uebersetzer zu stellen scheint. Sie 
wird aus diesen wie anderen Griinden schwerlich iiberhaupt noch zu 
erwarten sein. 

Eine Biihnenauffiihrung la$t sich fiir Amerika nicht nachweisen.“ 
Die Ubersetzung von Rittenhouse war gewiss auch mehr als ,,Lese- 
drama“ gedacht, worauf die Ueberschrift der Vorrede hindeutet. In 
Anbetracht der verhiltnismafig geringen Anzahl von heute noch nach- 
weisbaren Exemplaren des Druckes liegt auSerdem die Annahme nahe, 
da® eine nur kleine Auflage hergestellt wurde. Darum wird dem Trauer- 
spiel im Gewand der Uebertragung kaum eine ausgedehnte Verbreitung 
beschieden gewesen sein, die vorbereitend einer Biihnenwiedergabe hitte 
férderlich sein kénnen. Davon abgesehen, stand aber sicherlich auch in 
Amerika einer Auffiihrung im Theater dasselbe Hindernis entgegen, das 
in England hierbei im Wege war, und das Kenwood treffend mit den 
Worten beschreibt: ,,Sara has never appeared on the English stage, 
where its germanized English dramatis persone would probably make 
it ridiculous.“ 

HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 

Cornell University 


*S.1 der Anm. 3 genannten Uebersetzung: ,, The present is the first English translation 
which has appeared.“ 

“ Wilkens, a.a.0., S. 11: ,,I cannot find any record that the piece was ever performed on 
the stage.““—Auch G. O. Seilhammer, History of the American Theatre (Philadelphia, 1891) 
kennt keine Auffiihrung. Kenwood, a.a.0., S. 200: 


XXXI 
COLERIDGE’S CRITICISM OF WORDSWORTH 


Fo an admirer of Coleridge’s literary criticism it is most unsettling 
and mortifying to observe that the scholars who have questioned 
his reputation, though they have been in the minority, are among the 
most distinguished students of literature in our time. Sometimes, it is 
true, this distinction has come in Wordsworth studies, which often 
produce not only the inevitable study of Wordsworth’s friendly associa- 
tion with Coleridge but also an unconsciously partisan defence of Words- 
worth against the criticism in Biographia Literaria. In other cases one 
assumes that these doubters of Coleridge’s fame have been annoyed by 
the uncritical and sanctimonious chorus in his praise, and wish to work 
back toward a more balanced judgment. Yet when Mr. Lucas'—to take 
the most explicit and severe critic for a first instance—ridicules a few 
selected absurdities of Coleridge without acknowledging his profundities, 
one does not get the impression of balanced literary criticism but of 
urbane and deadly satire. Such absurdities as he quotes are numerous 
enough in Coleridge, no doubt; one might even agree that many of 
them are not exceptional, but characteristic. But we do not judge Shake- 
speare by Titus Andronicus or Wordsworth by The Excursion or Keats 
by Endymion. Even if we consider the whole mind of a great man as the 
background of his genius, we judge him ultimately only by the genius 
itself, which can never be more than part of his mind. Surely this is more 
necessary with Coleridge than with almost any other writer whom one 
could name, for his ill-health, unhappiness, and slavery to opium, and 
the instability of his temperament, all clouded his genius so much that 
it is easier to see the clouds than the light. Students who have collected 
fragments never intended for publication? have given only too ample a 
field of choice for those who wish to illustrate the dullness or the non- 
sense of Coleridge’s prose, but these students have presumably worked 
for other students, who wish material for complete historical information. 
As a finished and sensitive historical student of English and classical 
literature, Mr. Lucas is surely as fully qualified to select for praise as for 
blame, though he limits himself to the latter. The illustrations which he 
so deftly and plausibly presents of “the art of sinking” in criticism might 
well be matched by similar bits from the poetry, which Mr. Lucas, like 
Mr. Garrod,’ praises at the expense of Coleridge’s criticism. Yet neither 

1 Decline and Fall of the Romantic Ideal (Cambridge, England, and New York, 1936), pp. 


157-200. ? Like the author of this article. 
3H. W. Garrod, Coleridge, Poetry and Prose (Oxford, 1925), p. xv. 
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he, nor any one else, has ever offered the poorer poems as a proof that 
The Ancient Mariner has no excellence. 

In the cases in which this adverse criticism of Coleridge is based on 
the uneven quality of his completely unrevised lectures and marginalia 
and table talk, it might be flanked by shifting the ground of argument to 
the great essay on Wordsworth’s critical theory and poetry which fills 
the later chapters of Biographia Literaria. That great classic does not 
have the sentimentalities, the frequent commonplaceness, the occasional 
absurdities which Mr. Lucas finds so frequently in the rest of Coleridge, 
and one hopes vainly that he will spare at least this familiar monument 
of literature from the universal demolition. Or when one abandons this 
illusory hope one might surely assume that it would be easy to find 
elsewhere in English historical scholarship at least one full appreciative 
study of the finest critical essay in English literature. For, however 
dangerous unqualified superlatives may be, however uncritical they may 
seem to the cautious academic temper, the Wordsworth essay in chapters 
fourteen to twenty-two of Biographia Literaria cannot justly be given a 
lower place than this in English literary criticism. Indeed I know of 
nothing in all modern European criticism which seems to me to represent 
so fully and deeply the possibilities of literary criticism as an intellectual 
discipline, worthy of establishing a great literary reputation, as Sainte- 
Beuve’s was established, without the aid of more purely imaginative 
creation like that of Arnold or Coleridge. But Anglo-Saxon literary men 
are instinctively anti-theoretical, instinctively cold to the values of 
criticism as a literary form, and Coleridge as a critic, so far from being 
overvalued, as Mr. Lucas and Mr. Garrod say he is, seems rather, as I 
see it, to be undervalued. The Wordsworth essay which seems to me to 
occupy a place which cannot justly be challenged, is treated so unsym- 
pathetically in the notes of the only two scholarly editions in which it 
has been published that the author and his editors seem to be in direct 
opposition. In this regard the Oxford and the Cambridge editors may be 
treated as one, for they both argue that Coleridge has fundamentally 
misunderstood Wordsworth’s Preface; and, since there is no competing 
study of the subject in existence, they have had a dominating influence 
upon the discussion of Biographia Literaria. 

This influence has been supported by influences from other sources 
and has had a general tendency to discredit Coleridge and vindicate 
Wordsworth in the controversy between the two poets. If the editors 
are wrong, as I believe that they are, the proof of their error should be 
worth presenting, for this is a matter of fundamental importance in the 
history of literary criticism and the history of the romantic movement. 
I shall, therefore, attempt to offer evidence which will support Coleridge 
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and question the position of Wordsworth and of Coleridge’s 
editors. 

I. The chief issue is that raised by the truculent assertion in Words- 
* worth’s Preface that “there neither is, nor can be, any essential difference 
between the language of prose and metrical composition.” It is scarcely 
proper, perhaps, to take up this main thesis of the Preface, without a 
preliminary analysis of the earlier paradox, Wordsworth’s preference {for 
rustic life and rustic speech in poetry. With Coleridge’s overwhelming 
answer, Wordsworth’s first defiant challenge to his critics is indeed 
worthy of a much fuller study than it has ever received, but the issue has 
so completely dropped out of controversy that I shall, for the time being 
at least, disregard it. A few of Wordsworth’s poems of rustic life may 
justify adverse criticism, and the strange reasons from romantic prim- 
itivism or from Hartley’s psychology of association which Wordsworth 
advanced in their defence seem to claim what Wordsworth certainly 
never intended to claim, that poetry of rustic life in rustic language is 
the highest of poetic types. But none of Wordsworth’s critics has any 
serious antipathy to the type in itself, or to more than a few passages of 
Wordsworth’s poems in this kind; and Wordsworth himself obviously 
intended only a justification and explanation of a limited group of his 
poems, since even in Lyrical Ballads such an elevated and philosophical 
poem of nature as “Tintern Abbey”’ clearly fell outside the scope of his 
argument. For these reasons, Wordsworth’s indiscretions on this subject 
are rightly hushed up by the reverent and pious, and I cannot do better 
then follow their example. 

With the second paradox, the assertion that the language of prose and 
of poetry are identical, the case is far different. This was no merely in- 
troductory indiscretion, but a carefully and thoughtfully stated principle 
which was intended to serve as a criterion for distinguishing between the 
diction of true poetry and the conventionalized poetic diction which it was 
Wordsworth’s chief object to attack. And both the editors of Coleridge 
believe that Wordsworth was right and that Coleridge’s counter-argu- 
ment missed the mark. Let us see, then, what is the nature of the argu- 
men in Biographia Literaria against Wordsworth’s chief thesis. 

Coleridge begins with an attempt to define more exactly a rather 
confused issue. In opposing the generally accepted opinion that the 
language of poetry should differ from the language of prose, could 
Wordsworth have referred merely to the words themselves? Surely not, 
he thinks, since no one has argued, or can argue, the contrary. He must, 
then, have intended the larger differences which we call style. The style 
of architecture of Westminster Abbey and of St. Paul’s might be called 
essentially different, even if they had been built with stone from the 
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same quarry. “Only in this latter sense of the term‘ must it have been 
denied by Mr. Wordsworth (for in this sense alone is it affirmed by the 
general opinion) that the language of poetry (i.e., the formal construc- 
tion, or architecture, of the words and phrases) is essentially different 
from that of prose.’ But, Coleridge continued, 


the question is not, whether there may not occur in prose an order of words, 
which would be equally proper in a poem; nor whether there are not beautiful 
lines and sentences of frequent occurrence in good poems, which would be equally 
becoming as well as beautiful in good prose; for neither the one nor the other 
has ever been either denied or doubted by any one. The true question must be, 
whether there are not modes of expression, a construction, and an order of sen- 
tences, which are in their fit and natural place in a serious prose composition, 
but would be disproportionate and heterogeneous in metrical poetry; and, vice 
versa, whether in the language of a serious poem there may not be an arrange- 
ment both of words and sentences, and a use and selection of (what are called) 
figures of speech,® both as to their kind, their frequency, and their occasions, 


which on a subject of equal weight would be vicious and alien in correct and °~ 


manly prose. I contend that in both cases this unfitness of each for the place 
of the other frequently will and ought to exist.’ 


Coleridge then proceeded to a theoretical argument for a distinct diction 
in poetry, depending largely on the heightening effect of passion upon 
diction. He supported this by concrete instances of good poetic and good 
prose diction which could not be interchanged satisfactorily, and ended 
with an attempt of his own to define the ideal which Wordsworth had in 
mind. Wordsworth, he thought, was probably thinking of the neutral 
style common to poetry and prose, the lingua communis ; but few poets 
are in fact as far from this lesser type of excellence as Wordsworth, whose 
style is peculiarly original and individual. 

It is not necessary to analyse this fine argument, for the chief attacks 
against it refer not to its details, but to its fundamental premise, that 
Wordsworth objected to a difference in the style of poetry and prose. 
Mr. Shawcross says: 


Coleridge speaks as if there were little or no question of Wordsworth having ex- 
tended his denial of a difference not merely to words, but to all that we include 
under the term “style.”” But as a matter of fact there is not a single passage in 
the Preface which justifies such a conclusion. The assumption against which 


‘ “Essential,’’ or “essentially.” 5 Biographia Literaria (Oxford), 11, 48. 

* It is well to note that Coleridge makes wo tests of differences in the language of poetry 
and prose: first, word-order, and second, figures of speech. Professor William Minto in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition, xxvi1, 828) and in Literature of the 
Georgian Era (p. 189) mentions only the first and is followed by Thomas Hutchinson in the 
introduction to his edition of Lyrical Ballads (1907), p. xxxi. 

" Biographia Literaria (Oxford), 11, 49. 
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Wordsworth throughout protests is that poetry has, and must have, a different 
vocabulary from that of prose.® 


Mr. Sampson agrees completely: 


Wordsworth nowhere contends that poetry and prose must be identical in style, 
differing only in the circumstance of metre. What he says expressly is “the 
language of a large portion of every good poem . . . will be found to be strictly 
the language of prose, when prose is well written.”’ The insistence on “language” 
must be noted. Wordsworth is denying that poetry has a special conventional 
vocabulary of its own.® 


Miss Marjorie Barstow, whose study of Wordsworth’s Theory of Poetic 
Diction is not only the best treatment of this particular subject but one 
of the best of all books on Wordsworth, offers an interpretation of the 
Preface which is much sounder than this. She says rightly that before 
1802 Wordsworth’s use of the terms language, phraseology, diction, etc., 
was rather loose. 


But when, in the Appendix on Poetic Diction, he really undertakes to define 
his terms, several difficulties in the Preface of 1800 are at once cleared. Obviously 
he is not talking about vocabulary and syntax. Primarily he is talking about 
figures of speech and rhetorical devices.!° 


This is the view which I wish to support. If Miss Barstow had given 
detailed evidence, besides the analysis of Wordsworth’s quotation from 
Cowper, or if her successful treatment of the subject had been acknowl- 
edged, this article would not have been written. Miss Barstow probably 
thought further evidence unnecessary; but her book was so little appre- 
ciated by one of the chief reviews" that she was referred for correction 
to Professor Minto’s equivocal treatment of the subject, which ingen- 
iously contrived not only to express Miss Barstow’s interpretation of 
Wordsworth (which is essentially Coleridge’s), but also the contrary 
view later taken up by Coleridge’s editors. The reviewer referred Miss 


8 Tbid., 11, 276. 

® Biographia Literaria (Cambridge), p. 304.—I have given Mr. Sampson’s note for its 
bearing on the main issue, the question of Wordsworth’s intention in using the word 
“Janguage.”’ But it is clear to every one, I suppose, that Wordsworth does not content 
himself with so moderate an assertion as that which Mr. Sampson quotes. “We will go 
further,” he says, after reaffirming this claim. And then comes the paradox, that “there 
neither is, nor can be, any essential difference between the language of prose and metrical 
composition.” 

10M. L. Barstow, Wordsworth’s Theory of Poetic Diction (New Haven, 1917), pp. 134- 
135. I find, with some surprise, that Mr. Lucas shares this view, or at least refuses to ac- 
cept the limitation of the word “language’’ to the meaning of vocabulary. Decline and Fall 
of the Romantic Ideal, p. 181, n. 1. 

MLR, x11 (1918), 351-353 (G. L. Bickersteth). 
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Barstow to the article by Professor Minto in the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, but perhaps I may quote first the fuller argument by the same 
author in The Literature of the Georgian Era, since this was cited by 
Thomas Hutchinson® in partial justification of Wordsworth. After as- 
serting that Wordsworth “never meant to deny what Coleridge affirmed 
against him,” Professor Minto says that Wordsworth “was thinking of 
the mere words”’; but he immediately adds a destructive qualification, 
“if by words we understand figurative words as well as plain literal 
words.”” This, of course, yields to Coleridge half or more than half of 
his argument, that Wordsworth must have included figures of speech 
and word-order in the language of poetry when he objected to its differ- 
entiation from the language of prose. Professor Minto says later that 
“it was the words and the words only that Wordsworth had in his 
mind,” but he concluded by reverting more emphatically to the contrary 
view; “what he really objected to was the habitual employment by poets 
of certain conventional figures of speech.’’ 

And the article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica does not help in the 
least, since it merely expresses more briefly the same confusion of mind: 
Wordsworth “meant words, plain and figurative, and not structure or 
order... "5 Such ambiguous criticism cannot serve as a useful guide to 
later students of Wordsworth. 

Let us look then at the evidence, beginning not with the Preface 
itself, in which Wordsworth’s meaning seems so controversial, but with 
the Appendix to Lyrical Ballads in 1802 and with the three essays Upon 
Epitaphs. My argument will be that in the impetus of his legitimate 
attack upon the conventionalized style (not merely the words) of eight- 
eenth-century poetry, Wordsworth overshot his mark and betrayed 
himself into an attack upon amy style which differentiates poetry from 
prose; that this failure to distinguish between a limited objective for 
attack which was legitimate and a general objective which was not, was 
itself due to a more fundamental confusion between actuality and the 
heightened illusion of art which we often call reality; and finally that 
this confusion in theory was directly connected with some of his failures 
in actual imaginative creation. First, then, we must see whether Words- 
worth objected to the mere vocabulary of neo-classical poetry, or rather 
to the imaginative heightening of its diction by figures of speech. 


1” From the date of the review this would seem to be of the eleventh edition, in which 
Professor Minto’s article (originally from the ninth edition) has been revised by the editor, 
Hugh Chisholm. I have, accordingly, quoted from the eleventh edition. 

43 In the introduction to his edition of Lyrical Ballads (1907), pp. xxix—xxxiii. 

“4 William Minto, Literature of the Georgian Era (New York, 1895), pp. 190-192. 

6 Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition, 1911), xxv1m, 828. 
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Brief though it is, the Appendix to Lyrical Ballads is so explicit that 
it requires almost no comment beyond that implied in italicizing the 
crucial phrases. Wordsworth said: 


The earliest poets of all nations generally wrote from passion excited by real 
events; they wrote naturally, and as men: feeling powerfully as they did, their 
language was daring, and figurative.'* In succeeding times, Poets, and Men am- 
bitious of the fame of Poets, perceiving the influence of such language, and 
desirous of producing the same effect without being animated by the same 
passion, set themselves to a mechanical adoption of these figures of speech, and 
made use of them, sometimes with propriety, but much more frequently applied 
them to feelings and thoughts with which they had no natural connexion 
whatsoever.!” 


Then, after an attempt to account for the perverted pleasure which 
readers had gradually attached to such false poetic diction, Wordsworth 
gave several instances, of which he analyzed only one, from Cowper: 

But the sound of the church-going bell 

These valleys and rocks never heard, 

Ne’er sighed at the sound of a knell, 

Or smiled when a sabbath appeared. 


In this quatrain the word “church-going” was condemned, not as a 
word, but as an epithet applied to a bell, and the last two lines because 
they are “an instance of the language of passion wrested from its proper 


use, and... applied upon an occasion which does not justify such 
violent expressions.’’!* The vocabulary, in short, was not condemned at 
all; what Wordsworth disliked was the figurative language of passion 
” used artificially when the passion itself was absent. Surely Wordsworth 
can be said to have achieved his object when he said that he was “‘anxious 
to give an exact notion of the sense in which the phrase poetic diction has 
been used.”® And surely also the objection to such diction is legitimate. 

The only question which can be raised is this: is there any reason why 
later poets should not themselves write “‘a daring and figurative” lan- 
guage because “animated by the same passion” as the elder poets? 
Since there is obviously no such reason, it is clear that Wordsworth’s 
first objection to this particular form of poetic diction—because it was 
heightened conventionally—does not justify an attack upon poetic dic- 
tion in general, if it is differentiated from the diction of prose because 
of phrases composed “in the spirit of the original figurative language of 

16 Both here and in the case immediately following the italics are mine. 

17 Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, edited by Nowell C. Smith (London, 1905), p. 41. I 
have given references throughout to this convenient collection, though references are 

necessary to such short documents as Wordsworth’s critical essays. 
18 Ibid., p. 46. 19 Tbid., p. 41. 
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passion.”””° Wordsworth himself felt that he had admitted the legitimate 
existence of a special diction for poetry: ‘‘It is indeed true, that the lan- 
guage of the earliest Poets was felt to differ materially from ordinary 
language, because it was the language of extraordinary occasions.” But, 
he added at once, “it was really spoken by men, language which the 
Poet himself had uttered when he had been affected by the events which 
he described, or which he had heard uttered by those around him.’ 
He was returning to his first attempt in the Preface to define his ideal: , 
“a selection of the real language of men in a state of vivid sensation,” 
which is undoubtedly more satisfactory than the identification of the 
diction of prose and poetry, but suffers, nevertheless, from Wordsworth’s 
naturalistic prejudices. Does any one believe that the language of true 
poetry is that “which the Poet himself had uttered when he had been 
affected by the events which he described, or which he had heard uttered 
by those around him?’ This is a photographic, or rather a phono- 
graphic, theory of art. And yet Wordsworth had gone to even greater 
extremes in the Preface:” 


there cannot be a doubt that the language which it [imagination] will suggest 
to him, must often, in liveliness and truth, fall short of that which is uttered by 
men in real life, under the actual pressure of those passions, certain shadows of 
which the Poet thus produces, or feels to be produced, in himself. . . . However 
exalted a notion we would wish to cherish of the character of a Poet, it is obvious, 
that while he describes and imitates passions, his employment is in some degree 
mechanical, compared with the freedom and power of real and substantial 
action and suffering... * 


And a little later he remarks parenthetically that “it is impossible for 
the Poet to produce upon all occasions language as exquisitely fitted for 
the passion as that which the real passion itself suggests.’ Here is the ° 
naturalistic theory of art expressed with a vengeance, substituting ac- 
tuality for reality, the accidental fact for the universal; and this theory 
is no accidental mistake of a great man whose mind was better fitted for 
poetry than for analytical criticism, but a mistake of the poet also, which 
had something to do with some of his most uninspired verse and which 
justified Coleridge’s complaints of the inconstancy of his style and the 
occasional matter-of-factness of his descriptions of men and things. And 
in any case, even if one should admit that the standard of poetic diction 
is the actual speech of men on extraordinary occasions—a very generous 


% Tbid., p. 42. 21 Thid., p. 42. 

* Here and elsewhere I quote from the latest form of the Preface. This quotation, and 
the two which follow, do not appear in the version of 1800. 

% Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, pp. 23-24. * Tbid., p. 24. 
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admission—the habitual heightening of intensity in poetry makes ordi- 
nary what is extraordinary in prose or in actual speech. 

II. Such questions in regard to the nature of poetic “reality,” though 
they are the ultimate end of this essay and though they are raised by 
Wordsworth himself as the basis of his argument, go far beyond the 
immediate issue in controversy. I wish, therefore, to turn to the essays 
Upon Epitaphs, of which the first appeared in The Friend in 1810. 
Though these essays were written so much later than the Preface and 
theugh they never even mention the subject of poetic diction as such, 
they give such detailed attention to illustrations of the artificial style 
of eighteenth-century poetry that they are of the greatest value in 
interpreting the Preface. And because of their subject they have a still 
greater value in emphasizing Wordsworth’s consciousness of the relation 
between diction and thought, between the external form and the inner 
ideal. Wordsworth says: 
in this species of composition above every other our sensations and judgments 
depend upon our opinion or feeling of the Author’s state of mind. Literature is 
here so far identified with morals, the quality of the act so far determined by our 
notion of the aim and purpose of the agent, that nothing can please us, however 


‘well executed in its kind, if we are persuaded that the primary virtues of sin- 


cerity, earnestness and a moral interest in the main object are wanting.”* 


This far-reaching principle, which is the animating theme of the 
essays Upon Epitaphs, is no doubt applicable “‘to this species of composi- 
tion above every other,” but it is also the true foundation of all of Words- 
worth’s attacks upon poetic diction. In its own context it is a part of an 
attack upon an epitaph written by Lord Lyttleton upon his own daugh- 
ter, all of which is in this same vein: 


nothing in the heart of the Writer had determined either the choice, the order 
or the expression of the ideas . . . the connections are mechanical and arbitrary”’ 

. Insensibility here shocks us . . . we cannot refrain from attributing no small 
part of his intellectual to a moral demerit.”* 


In short, the faults are not those of vocabulary so much as style con- 
sidered in such a large sense that it merges with subject-matter. 

But Wordsworth felt that it was unfair to criticize the pupil z.nd allow 
the master to go unscathed. “‘Lord Lyttleton could not have written in 
this way upon such a subject, if he had not been seduced by the example 
of Pope... ”** Accordingly he analyzed Pope’s highly praised epitaph 
upon Mrs. Corbet even more fully. 

% The second and tbird lay in MS until 1876, when they were published by Grosart in 


the Prose Works of Wordsworth. % Ibid., pp. 115-116. 37 Tbid., p. 114. 
%8 Tbid., p. 116. 29 Tbid., p. 115, 
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Here rests a woman, good without pretence, 
Blest with plain reason and with sober sense; 
No conquest she but o’er herself desir’d; 

No arts essayed, but not to be admir’d. 
Passion and pride were to her soul unknown, 
Convinc’d that virtue only is our own. 

So unaffected, so compos’d a mind, 

So firm yet soft, so strong yet so refin’d, 
Heaven as its purest gold by tortures tried, 
The saint sustain’d it, but the woman died. 


Not a word in this famous epitaph would be out of place in prose, and 
yet Wordsworth made it his chief example of a false style of expression 
in epitaphs, criticizing it for incongruous associations, for falseness and 
vagueness (“the Author appears to have had no precise notion of his 
own meaning’’),*° for mechanical antitheses, above all, perhaps, for 
coldness and lack of feeling. Let Wordsworth sum up the indictment: 

If my notions are right, the epitaphs of Pope cannot well be too severely con- 
demned; for not only are they almost wholly destitute of those universal feelings 
and simple movements of mind which we have called for as indispensable, but 
they are little better than a tissue of false thoughts, languid and vague ex- 
pressions, unmeaning antithesis, and laborious attempts at discrimination.™ 


The third essay Upon Epitaphs, from which this summing-up is 
quoted, continues with the subject, but I have quoted enough to make 
my point. If these essays have the advantage of showing clearly the 
connection of poetic diction in Wordsworth’s mind with the spirit of 
poetry, they have a corresponding disadvantage for my purpose of 
going beyond the limits of the immediate subject. This is inevitable, and 
occurs in some degree in every one of Wordsworth’s discussions of dic- 
tion, simply because he could not think of the language of poetry, as the 
scholars do, merely as vocabulary. If he had been able to do so he would 
have been less of a poet, and less even of a critic, for his critical object 
was far greater and more valid than that which Coleridge’s editors have 
attributed to him. Though Wordsworth objected, no doubt, to such 
exclusively poetical words as occur occasionally in eighteenth-century 
poetry, this objection must have seemed to him to be what Coleridge 
called it, “a question of very subordinate importance,”® since he never 
attempted to support it in his illustrations of a false poetic diction. If 
the words of his own poems are common, we might well ask, with Cole- 
ridge, “‘in what poem are they not so, if we except a few misadventurous 
attempts to translate the arts and sciences into verse?””™* 


® Ibid., p. 121. 31 Tbid., p. 123. ® Biographia Literaria (Oxford), 11, 47. 
* Ibid., 11, 83. Presumably a reference to Darwin. 
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Mr. Shawcross admits that Wordsworth’s alleged insistence upon an 
identical vocabulary in poetry and prose may seem to us “‘a small thing 
for him to insist on so strenuously,” but he cautions us to “remember 
that the adoption of a specific vocabulary was the peculiar vice of a class 
of writers, with Pope—the Pope of the ‘Translation’—at their head, at 
whom Wordsworth is aiming in the Preface.” But when Wordsworth 
himself cites Pope’s translation of Homer in the Essay Supplementary to 
Preface in 1815 his illustration® is from Pope’s translation of the moon- 
light scene in Book vim of the Iliad,® which surely includes very few 
words which would be out of place in prose. 


The troops exulting sat in order round, 

And beaming fires illumin’d all the ground. 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er Heav’n’s clear azure spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole, 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver ev’ry mountain’s head; 
Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eye the blue vault and bless the useful light. 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze, 

And lighten glimm’ring Xanthus with their rays: 
The long reflections of the distant fires 

Gleam on the walls, and tremble on the spires. 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild, 

And shoot a shady lustre o’er the field. 

Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend, 
Whose umber’d arms, by fits, thick flashes send. 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of corn, 
And ardent warriors wait the rising morn. 


Refulgent, vales, swains, coursers, and probably umbered might be ques- 
tioned, but I doubt whether any other unusual words can be found in 
these twenty-four lines. Even these are not very serious sins, and | 
suspect that Wordsworth objected much more seriously to such an 
incongruous image as that of the moon, “refulgent lamp of night.’”’ 

* Ibid., 11, 276-277. * Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, p. 185. 

* Book vit Il. 685-708. 

#7 Coleridge cited the image (misquoted), together with lines 691-92, in a citation of 
this passage as an illustration of our “pseudo-poetic diction.” Biographia Literaria (Ox- 
ford), 1, 26-27, note. 
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Indeed, the most cursory examination of Pope’s diction should make it 
clear to any one that its artificiality can be traced to vocabulary only 
in a limited degree. And the same remark might be made of Dryden. 
In the same passage from the Essay Supplementary to Preface** Words- 
worth cited for condemnation a description of night in Dryden’s Indian 
Emperor® in which every word is as simple as in Wordsworth’s rustic 
poems but in which the whole effect is spoiled by an absurd image: “The _ 
mountains seem to nod their drowsy head.” The truth is that if vocabu- 
lary be in question the most grandiose sinners in English poetry are 
Shakespeare and Milton and Spenser, the great models of Wordsworth 
as well as of all other English poets. 

III. I have postponed direct consideration of the Preface itself because 
Wordsworth is there less specific in his analysis of poetic diction. But 
even there the evidence should be sufficient. Wordsworth takes up the 
subject with an attack upon the personification of abstract ideas in 
poetry,* in which he makes clearly the distinction between the abuse of 
personifications as “a mechanical device of style” and their legitimate 
use as “‘a figure of speech occasionally prompted by passion.”’ Although 
he does not apparently include personifications in poetic diction and 
passes on to that subject as if it is not identical but merely closely allied, 
he is here (as in the Appendix to Lyrical Ballads of 1802) making the 
distinction between false and true poetic diction which he lost sight of 


so completely later in the Preface. Even when he takes up poetic diction 
proper, in this same paragraph, he keeps the distinction in mind a little 
further, speaking of his abstention from “many expressions, in them- 
selves proper and beautiful” because they “have been foolishly repeated 
by bad Poets” until they have become trite and disgusting.“ 

This remark immediately follows an attempt to define his own ideal: 


I do not know how to give my Reader a more exact notion of the style in which 
it was my wish and intention to write than by informing him that I have at all 
times endeavoured to look steadily at my subject; consequently, there is I hope 
in these Poems little falsehood of description, and my ideas are expressed in 
language fitted to their respective importance. Something must have been gained 
by this practice, as it is friendly to one property of all good poetry, namely, good 


%8 Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, p. 185. 
%° Indian Emperor, ut. ii. 1-6. 
All things are hush’d as Nature’s self lay dead; 
The mountains seem to nod their drowsy head. 
The little Birds in dreams their songs repeat, 
And sleeping Flowers beneath the Night-dew sweat: 
Even Lust and Envy Sleep; yet Love denies 
Rest to my soul, and slumber to my eyes. 
*° Wordsworth’s Literary Criticism, pp. 17-18, “ Tbid., p. 19. 
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sense: but it has necessarily cut me off from a large portion of phrases and 
figures of speech which from father to son have long been regarded as the 
common inheritance of Poets.® 


Here is probably the most specific and satisfactory description in the 
Preface not only of his own purposes but of the poetic diction which he 
wished to condemn: “phrases and figures of speech,” (mot words), conven- 
tionalized by repeated imitation, contrary to good sense, false in de- 
scription. In the explicitness of these phrases there is little comfort for 
those of his defenders who wish to make him object only to the vocabu- 
lary of eighteenth-century poetry. 

He passes on after this to the relation of the language of poetry to 
that of prose, but at first with unexceptionable moderation and restraint: 


it would be a most easy task to prove to him [the reader] that not only the 
language of a large portion of every good poem . . . must necessarily . . . in no 
respect differ from that of good prose, but likewise that some of the most 
interesting parts of the best poems will be found to be strictly the language of 
prose...* 


It is here, however, that he gives his dubious illustration from Gray 
which was to remain the only instance in the Preface of false poetic diction. 


In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 
And reddening Phoebus lifts his golden fire: 
The birds in vain their amorous descant join, 
Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 
These ears, alas! for other notes repine; 

A different object do these eyes require; 

My lonely anguish melts no heart but mine; 
And in my breast the imperfect joys expire; 
Yet morning smiles the busy race to cheer, 
And new-born pleasure brings to happier men; 
The fields to all their wonted tribute bear; 
To warm their little loves the birds complain. 
I fruitless mourn to him that cannot hear, 

And weep the more because I weep in vain. 


The only part of the sonnet which is of any value, Wordsworth said, is 
the lines printed in italics; and except for the single word fruitless, “the 
language of these lines does in no respect differ from that of prose.’ 
The inference is that the language of the lines not italicized does differ, 
and here again the nature of Wordsworth’s objection to poetic diction 
is fairly clear. Though several words in the first five lines (Phoebus, 
descant, repine) might be questioned, in the main the objection even here 


© Jbid., pp. 18-19. © [bid., p. 19. « Ibid., p. 20. 
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is to a matter of style rather than of vocabulary, and in the second 
condemned passage not a single word is in the least degree unusual, 
though again there is no feeling or imagination beneath Gray’s unreal 
figures of speech. Can there be any serious question as to Wordsworth’s 
intention? 

Wordsworth has so far merely asserted that “‘a large portion of the 
language of every good poem can in no respect differ from that of good 
prose.” He now loses caution: ‘We will go further. It may be safely 
afirmed, that there neither is, nor can be, any essential difference be- 
tween the language of prose and metrical composition.’ His chief 
argument is the naturalistic prejudice which I have already discussed, 
and I shall cite only a passage which bears directly on the question of 
the significance of the word language. Emphasizing only the dramatic 
type of poetry, Wordsworth says that a distinction between the language 
of poetry and prose surely cannot occur 


where the Poet speaks through the mouths of his characters: it cannot be neces- 
sary here, either for elevation of style, or any of its supposed ornaments: for, if 
the Poet’s subject be judiciously chosen, it will naturally, and upon fit occasion, 
lead him to passions the language of which, if selected truly and judiciously, 
must necessarily be dignified and variegated, and alive with metapiiors and 
figures. I forbear to speak of an incongruity which would shock the intelligent 
Reader, should the Poet interweave any foreign splendour of his own with that 
which the passion naturally suggests: it is sufficient to say that such addition 
is unnecessary. And, surely, it is more probable that those passages, which with 
propriety abound with metaphors and figures, will have their due effect, if, upon 
other occasions where the passions are of a milder character, the style also be 
subdued and temperate.** 


I have italicized the phrase “metaphors and figures,’’ though Words- 
worth’s repetition should give it sufficient emphasis. Truth to human 
nature will in itself demand figures of speech in crises of emotion, Words- -- 
worth says. There can be no need to add them at such moments, since 
they are already present as far as nature permits. And they are more 
effective if they disappear when the need for them disappears—when 
they are no longer demanded by reality. It might be answered that these 
crises of emotion are heightened by the greatest poets above the level 
either of prose or of actual speech, not only by selection (of which Words- 
worth himself speaks) but by intensification, and yet without any viola- 
tion of human nature; that the moments of concentrated emotion which 
are rare in prose are the characteristic mood of poetry and therefore 
create a characteristic diction; that the moments of lower tension of 
 Ibid., p. 20. 

“ Tbid., pp. 21-22. Here again is a passage which does not appear in the Preface of 1800, 
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which Wordsworth speaks demand at least some heightening so that 
they may harmonize with the more elevated effect of the whole. But 
whatever one might think of this argument, surely one cannot doubt 
that Wordsworth is speaking explicitly of a diction heightened not by 
unusual words but by figures of speech. 

I can find nothing more in the Preface which bears on this issue of 
interpretation. After the naturalistic arguments which I have quoted, 
Wordsworth devotes most of his attention to an examination of the 
relation of metre to poetry. Mr. Shawcross here admits generously that 
“‘He set himself the task of justifying the use of metre (considered as an 
artificial disposition of sounds) by arguments which did mot also justify 
an artificial choice of words; and this task he found it impossible to 
accomplish.’*? Wordsworth found himself giving a description of metre 
which constantly implied that it was a kind of superadded ornament, 
much as if a poet first wrote in prose and then translated the prose into 
metre.** The task which he set himself was not only impossible for him, 
but impossible for any one, and Coleridge found it easy to answer him. 
Metre in poetry is form in harmony with matter, and diction also comes 
under the same law and must be imaginatively heightened above the 
level of prose to be in harmony with the imaginative elevation of poetry. 
To speak even of the harmony of form and matter as metre tempts us to 
do, is to run the risk of implying a distinction which does not exist: the 
matter does not exist without its form. 

It is a temptation to go on with this subject not only for its own sake, 
but also because the editors have rather been anxious to defend Words- 
worth than to explain Coleridge’s somewhat intricate argument on the 
function of metre, which is worth explaining. And it would be interesting 
to analyze a few of the remaining notes with which Mr. Sampson seeks 
to overturn Coleridge’s criticism. But though Wordsworth’s external 
conception of metre and his naturalism may have a direct bearing upon 
his thesis that the language of prose and poetry must be essentially the 
same, neither helps greatly to determine what he meant by language. | 
believe that I have said enough to show that he meant not only words, 
not even primarily words, but rather style in its most general sense. If 
this is true Coleridge’s answer is sound argument. In any case it is the 
richest theoretical discussion of poetic diction in English criticism. 

Tuomas M. Raysor 

University of Nebraska 

* Biographia Literaria (Oxford), 11, 281. 
48 Mr. Sampson, it is true, attempts to answer Coleridge by reaffirming Wordsworth’s 
argument: “The metre, or better, the rhythm of poetry is a quality in itself, and does not 


involve an obligation to use, or to refrain from using, any particular kind of language.” 
(Biographia Literaria, Cambridge, p. 306). But I think that few will agree with him. 
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XXXII 
DE QUINCEY’S CESSIO BONORUM 


F De Quincey has more ihan once proclaimed his mastery of the pure 

theory of political economy, he has also admitted, as in the Confes- 
sions, his occasional incapacity for systematic “domestic economy.’” 
The extent of that incapacity is indicated, however, less in what he 
wrote for publication than in his anxious letters to the publishers who 
were the sources of his earned income;? and Professor Eaton’s faithful 
and judiciously proportioned new biography amply attests the reality 
of the financial tribulations which perplex that correspondence.’ But, 
while Professor Eaton’s account of individual actions for debt—pro- 
tested bills of exchange, hornings, arrests, flights into and out of 
sanctuary—is impressive, if not appalling, the official records of De 
Quincey’s cessio bonorum in 1833, which seem to have been overlooked 
hitherto, provide a general summation of his desperate financial plight 
in one of his most difficult years. The story of that action, as I may now 
piece it together with the assistance of Mr. W. M. Parker of Edinburgh,‘ 
will show that in 1832 De Quincey actually suffered imprisonment for 
debt, though very briefly; that, in taking the benefit of a kind of personal 
bankruptcy procedure peculiar to Scots law, he acknowledged in 1833 a 
total indebtedness of £617 16s. to some fifty-one creditors; and that in 
his desperation he was driven to list among the debts due him the “‘gift” 
of £300 made to Coleridge in 1807. 

Notice of De Quincey’s cessio was first published to the literary world, 
I believe, in Froude’s life of Carlyle. Writing from Edinburgh, 29 March 
1833, Carlyle tells his brother John: 


De Quincey, who has been once seen out this winter, sent me word he would 
come and see me; he will do no such thing, poor little fellow; he has hardly got out 
of his cessio bonorum, and for the present (little Moir,® his friend, pathetically 


1 Confessions of an English Opium-Eater (London, 1822), p. 154.—Specific mention of 
“bills paid or to be paid’’ is cancelled in the revision of 1856; see The Collected Writings of 
Thomas De Quincey, ed. David Masson (London, 1896-97), 111, 433; cited Works hereafter. 

* Mrs. [Margaret] Oliphant, Annals of a Publishing House... (New York 1897), 1, 
435 ff.; Horace Ainsworth Eaton, Thomas De Quincey: A Biography (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1936), pp. 292-301, 335 ff. 3 Especially pp. 334-394; 519-524. 

‘To whom, upon the introduction of Mr. Henry W. Meikle, Librarian of the National 
Library of Scotland, I am indebted for transcripts of the documents below quoted and cited 
from official records in the Register House, the Chambers of the City of Edinburgh, and 
the Signet Library, as well as for citations from Bell’s Commentaries and the Edinburgh 
Post Office Directory. 

5 David M. Moir, “Delta” in Blackwood’s, whose account of the early De Quinceys in 
Scotland is referred to in a long note to the revised Confessions; see Works, 111, 457 f. 
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says) “is living on game which has spoiled on the poulterer’s hands,” having 
made a bargain to that effect with him, and even run up a score of fifteen 
pounds.® 


In a lately published letter of 23 August 1833 De Quincey himself 
speaks of having secured “legal protection” against his old debts; on 
28 August he acknowledges that he has been through a cessio, as a 
remedy for “difficulties prior to 1832,” but insists that in consequence 
he is the better prepared to keep his accounts straight in the future.’ 
And John G. Lockhart, in a letter of 1852, asserts that in middle life De 
Quincey had experience of ‘‘jails.’”* In some particulars the letter is 
demonstrably untrue; but that De Quincey had been in at least one jail 
will shortly be shown. Indeed, he could not have had the benefit of a 
cessio without imprisonment, normally for at least thirty days.° 

Theoretically, as Professor Eaton has remarked, following The An- 
tiguary and a more technical authority, a man was not imprisoned for 
debt in Scotland; practically, a Scot who did not meet his bills could be 
imprisoned just as surely as an Englishman. When, after due formalities, 
a debtor neglected to pay what the Lords of Council and Session had 
charged him to pay, he might be “put to the horn’; that is, denounced, 
“with three blasts of a horn at the market-place of Edinburgh,” a rebel 
to His Majesty, and hence liable to seizure, in estate and person, until 
the debt were discharged.'® Close confinement, it was considered, would 
bring him, sgualore carceris, to pay his debts. But an honest Scots debtor 


6 James Anthony Froude, Thomas Carlyle: A History of the First Forty Years of His 
Life (New York, 1882), 1, 277.—In a letter of 1859, De Quincey’s daughter Emily, on an 
occasion which perhaps called for feminine exaggeration, said that he had no sense of smell; 
see Willard Hallam Bonner, De Quincey at Work (Buffalo: Airport Publishers, [1936)), 
p. 41. But very likely he preferred his game “high”; for he complained that the British, 
especially Scots, insisted upon meat too fresh to be digestible, and for a delicate stomach 
he recommended a breakfast of ‘‘beef and a little bread (at least sixty hours old), or game” 
[italics his]; see Works, x1v, 268 f., 271. 

7 E. Hamilton Moore, “Some Unpublished Letters of Thomas De Quincey,” RES, 1x 
(1933), 177, 184 f. 

8 Coleman O. Parsons, ‘“The Woes of Thomas De Quincey,’’ RES, x (1934), 197. 

® Act of Sederunt 1688 cited in James Dunlop vs. The Royal Bank of Scotland and James 
Christie, Esq., 11 July 1799, No. 9 in William Maxwell Morison, The Decisions of the Court 
of Session ...in the Form of a Dictionary (Edinburgh, 1801, etc.),1, 7 ff.; John Smith vs. 
Creditors, 9 March 1798, No. 114, Ibid., xtv, 11799: “An action of cessio bonorum is in- 
competent, where the creditor has consented to the liberation of the debtor before he has 
been a month in prison”; cf. Hutchison vs. Creditors, 6 July 1827, in Sydney S. Bell, 
Dictionary of the Decisions of the Court of Session . . . (Edinburgh, 1841), 1, 307.—The Act 
6 &7 Will. IV, c.56,s.2 (1836) extended the benefit of the cessio to debtors against whom a 
warrant for imprisonment for a civil debt had been issued. This act was repealed in part 
by 54 & 55 Vict., c.67 (1891), and altogether by 3 & 4 Geo. V, c.20, s.191, sched. I (1913). 
10 Faton, pp. 341 f. 
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might escape the rigors of a long and debilitating confinement by either 
or both of two procedures whose humanity was the subject of some 
Scottish complacency" and once in a while of favorable remark by a 
South Briton.” These procedures were: 


the action of cessio bonorum, and the bill of health; neither of which seems to be 
recognized by the law of England. By the first, (which is borrowed from that 
admirable system of jurisprudence, the Roman law), a debtor, after a month’s 
imprisonment, may obtain his freedom, upon a surrender of all his effects to his 
creditors. And here the interest of creditors is cautiously guarded; for every 
creditor must be summoned as a party to the action; all the effects which the 
debtor may afterwards be possessed of, are still liable to be seized, till his debts 
are completely satisfied ; and even his person is not protected from imprisonment 
for future debts. 


Release from prison on a sick bill was an ancient practice, regularized by 
an Act of Sederunt, 14 June 1671, which authorized the magistrates of 
burghs to liberate an imprisoned debtor “‘in the case of the Parties sick- 
ness, and extream danger of Life: The same being always attested upon 
oath, under the hand of a Physician, Chirurgion, Apothecary, or Min- 
ister of the Gospel in the place.”” But the “‘rebel” must reside within the 
burgh and must return to prison upon recovery; and, if he decamped, 
the magistrates were responsible for his debts.'* De Quincey took the 
benefit of both the bill of health and the cessio. 


He had been in fear of debtor’s prison as early as 1818, when he was 
still resident at Grasmere; in 1824 he was threatened with “‘nearly a 
dozen arrests.””® By 1833 his inheritance of £2600, by heavy payments 
to the moneylenders of his minority, by extravagance in buying books, 


Edinburgh Review, 11 (1830), 131; attributed to Lord Cockburn by D.N.B., s.n. Cock- 
burn. 

2 “This compassionate law,’’ says John Howard, The State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales ..., 4th ed. (London, 1792), p. 195. James Neild, in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
LxxIv (1804), i, 293, has appropriated Howard’s language, as in other places in his series 
of letters “On Prisons,” which ran 1803-13. 

3 Edinburgh Review, xx11 (1814), 396; cf. George Joseph Bell, Commentaries on the Laws 
of Scotland... , 5th ed. (Edinburgh, 1826), 11, 583, especially §2: The debtor “is entitled 
to this benefit without any mark of disgrace [such as the ‘dyvours habit’ formerly worn by 
bankrupts], if, proving his insolvency, he can satisfy the Court, in the face of his creditors, 
that this insolvency has arisen from innocent misfortune, and is willing to surrender all 
his property and effects to his creditors.” 

“ Sir James Dalrymple of Stair, The Decisions of the Lords of Council & Session... 
(Edinburgh, 1683), 1, 17 f., 732 f.; cf. Bell’s Commentaries, 11, 549. 

% De Quincey Memorials, ed. A. H. Japp (London, 1891), 11, 117, 119; Eaton, p. 252. 

“ W. E. A. Axon, “Thomas De Quincey,” The Bookman, xxx1 (1907), 210 ff.; Eaton, 
p. 300. 
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by the failure of investments, by generosity to friends,” had long since 
been reduced to an annual income of less than £17.'* The chief instance 
of his generosity was his anonymous gift of £300 to Coleridge in 1807; 
but his early biographer Japp speaks of his readiness in 1808-20 to 
accommodate any friend in need, sometimes with “‘loans of large sums,’ 
—an assertion partly substantiated by the Condescendence quoted be- 
low. By a complicated and over-sanguine arrangement in 1829 he had 
become ostensible proprietor of the Nab, the farm held for generations 
by his wife’s family in Westmoreland, and legally responsible for a 
mortgage of £1400 upon it. But he did not feel himself morally respon- 
sible for the whole charges of the mortgage; and he had paid no interest 
for two years when his mother, to avoid foreclosure, advanced £180 to 
clear the record to April, 1832.2! To compensate for this extraordinary 
assistance, however, Mrs. Quincey was temporarily reducing, apparently 
by one-half,” the annual allowance of £100 each by which she and her 
Indian brother had been for some time supplementing De Quincey’s 
very uncertain income from authorship.” 

With a household of wife, seven children, and several servants, his 
expenses were heavy. Upon their removal to Edinburgh in 1831, he had 
taken a house (at 7 Great King Street) so much too large for his income 
that he had promptly fallen behind with the rent. He was similarly 
delinquent at 1 Forres Street, whither he had removed by 15 May 1832." 
Meanwhile he was largely indebted to tradesmen both in Westmoreland 
and in Edinburgh, as will appear. But the immediate occasion of his 
imprisonment was a comparatively small debt. 

He had accepted a bill of £10 drawn upon him 19 July 1832 by John 


1 Memorials, 11, 112 f., 115 f., 126 f.; [A. H. Japp] H. A. Page, Thomas De Quincey: 
His Life and Writings (New York, [1880]), 1, 181. 

18 £260 less £243 12s.; see Japp, 1, 207.—This income may have been surrendered in 
1818 to his mother to cover advances; see Memorials, 11, 123. 

1* The account of Joseph Cottle, who acted as intermediary, leaves no doubt of De 
Quincey’s intention to make the sum an outright gift; and Coleridge’s receipt of 12 Nov. 
1807 acknowledges £300 “presented” by an “unknown friend.” But in the preliminary 
correspondence Coleridge spoke of his willingness to receive an “unconditional loan”’; see 
Cottle’s Early Recollections . .. (London, 1837), 11, 124-131; Memorials, 1, 127-134. And 
in a letter of 1821, evidently in answer to a communication from De Quincey, he elabo- 
rately explained why he could not then repay the sum; see Unpublished Letters of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge . . . , ed. Ear! Leslie Griggs (London: Constable & Co., 1932), 11, 293-296; 
Memorials, 1, 146 f. 207, 219. 

 M. L. Armitt, Rydal, ed. W. F. Rawnsley (Kendal, 1916), pp. 689-704. 

* Moore, pp. 177 f.; Eaton, pp. 322, 339, 344.—A deduction of £25 a quarter, not 25 
per cent of the allowance, would be required to extinguish the debt within two years. 

* Eaton, p. 339; Memorials, 11, 129, 173. * Eaton, pp. 338 f., 344. 
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Cathcart Porteous, merchant. The bill was regularly protested, and 
registered for non-payment by the Court of Session; and when, on 13 
September, he was by order of the Court charged to pay, he was appar- 
ently in discreet hiding, for the messenger, John Richard, certifies: “A 
just Copy of Charge &c: I left for the said Thos: De Quincey within his 
dwelling place in No: 1 Forres Street Edinr: wt. a Servt. &ca.”” On 20 
September, a week later, he was “put to the horn.’ Following his usual 
practice with protested bills, he must have discharged half the obliga- 
tion,?” for it was pending the payment of only £5 that he was actually 
incarcerated in the Canongate Tolbooth on 2 October. 


Certificate of Imprisonment of Thomas De Quincey 1832 
Canongate 14 December 1832 
We one of the Magistrates of Canongate and the Clerk keeper of the Prison 

Records thereof do hereby certify that upon the Second day of October last 
Thomas De Quincey Esquire residing in No. 1 Forres Street Edinburgh was 
imprisoned within the Tolbooth of Canongate aforesaid on Letters of Caption 
at the instance of John Cathcart Porteous Merchant Edinburgh until payment 
of Five pounds sterling of the debt therein mentioned,—and upon the same day 
he was removed from prison pursuant to Act of Sederunt 14 June 1671 upon Bail 
and Caution to return to said prison on recovery of his health or when required 
his life being attested on the oath of Mr George Webster Surgeon Edinburgh to 
be then in extreme danger That upon the date hereof he returned to said prison 
in terms of his Bail Bond where he still remains a prisoner under the Letters of 
Caption aforesaid and is not arrested or otherwise detained In witness whereof 
these presents are given and subscribed place and date foresaid 

[signed] John Clark. B. 

[signed] John Mason Clk.?® 


De Quincey was thus in the Tolbooth on two days about ten weeks apart. 


% Feb.—June 1829 he had been living, with his wife and the two eldest children, at “Porte- 
ous’s Lodgings, 18 Duncan Street”; see Armitt, p. 697; Eaton, pp. 312 f.; Memorials, 1, 
168, 171. 

2 Horning and Poinding, Porteous vs. De Quincey, General Register of Hornings, Relaxa- 
tions, &c. in the Books of Council and Session, Vol. 1175, 28 Aug. 1832-26 Sept. 1832, 
fol. ccxxxij f., Register House, Edinburgh.—The document is similar in form to the Letters 
of Horning printed by Eaton (pp. 522 ff.), which do not, however, specify that De Quincey 
was in the end denounced a rebel. The horning of 20 Sept. mentioned by Eaton on pp. 344, 
519 is evidently this one at Porteous’s behest; but the arrest of 29 Oct. must belong to a 
different case. 7 Eaton, p. 341. 

% “Tmprisonment by caption cannot proceed without a decree or warrant from the 
Court of Session. The warrant may be of these three kinds:— . . . 2. A decree interposed 
to a bill of exchange, regularly protested. ... Upon these warrants, letters of horning 
are issued .. . ”; see Bell’s Commentaries, 11, 543. 

** Court of Session Extracted Processes No. 153, July 1833, Register House, Edinburgh. 
—De Quincey’s luck in escaping imprisonment, remarked by Eaton, p. 340, was therefore 
less than absolute. 
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But on the day on which the Certificate was given, and evidently after it 
was given, he was “Discharged by the Creditor p[er] order in writing.’ 

The form of the certificate and the circumstance of its being filed with 
certain other documents in the following July indicate that De Quincey 
secured it in contemplation of his action of cessio bonorum. The prelimi- 
naries in the process were indeed already under way, for there is record of 
four executions of summons to creditors beginning in November, 1832.* 
Notwithstanding his liberation on a sick bill, he was eligible for a cessio 
protection against his creditors—even if he had been imprisoned for no 
more than an hour, and even though he might be able to go about his 
affairs as usual.® Il] health was in fact the usual accompaniment to De 
Quincey’s literary labors; and, in addition to any political articles he 
may have written during the period,* he printed an elaborate historical 
essay in each number of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine between Octo- 
ber, 1832, and January, 1833. But, being under bail and caution, he was 
still technically under the jurisdiction of the magistrates for more than 
the thirty days requisite to the cessio action.» What induced the creditor 
Porteous to release him on 14 December does not appear. He may have 
been a “friendly creditor” ;* in the end, he was trustee for all the cred- 
itors. 


3° ““Canongate Jail Record 1831,” p. 48, Archives of the City of Edinburgh.—The entries 
on this page attest the accuracy of the Certificate. 

31 Extracted Processes No. 153, as above. 

2 “Held, that where a certificate, that the pursuer has been liberated on a sick bill, is 
ex facie regular, the Court will hold that the fact is correctly stated”; see Moffatt »s. 
Creditors, 26 Jan. 1833, No. 147 in J. W. Dickson et al., The Scottish Jurist, v (1833), 199; 
cf. John Ross vs. Creditors, 5 July 1816, No. 64 in Peter Halkerston, A Compendium . . . of 
the Faculty Collection of Decisions . . . (Edinburgh, 1819), p. 359. 

% Eaton, pp. 335, n. 2; 347. 

* xxx, 541-612; 786-802; 949-955; xxx1m1, 43-60. Cf. Works, v, 352; v1, 225, where 
Masson’s note misdates the second chapter of The Caesars. 

% A debtor whose certificate did not specify that he was under the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates while he was free on a sick bill might have his decree of cessio held up to rectify 
that omission; see Mungo Ponton vs. Creditors, 29 June 1833, No. 400, and Gow, Pursuer, 
11 July 1833, No. 443, Scottish Jurist, v, 485, 554. 

3% Cf. Andrew Moffatt vs. Creditors, 16 Feb. 1833, No. 199 in Scottish Jurist, v, 249.— 
This strikingly parallel reported case proves that the rules of the cessio action suffered no 
extraordinary relaxation for De Quincey’s benefit. Imprisoned for a debt of £2 in the 
Canongate Tolbooth 22 Oct. 1832, Moffatt was freed two hours later on a sick bill. He 
voluntarily returned to prison 21 Dec. 1832 but after one hour was released with the 
consent of the incarcerating creditor. This was a “friendly creditor,” said other creditors; 
and they also objected that Moffatt had gone daily abroad on his regular business of buying 
fish in the open Edinburgh market, returning only occasionally within the jurisdiction of 
the Canongate magistrates. But, his certificate being regular, the First Division of the 
Court of Session, before whom De Quincey was also pursuing his proczss, found Moffatt 
entitled to proceed. 
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To De Quincey it later seemed that the process by which that trustee- 
ship was achieved had been “‘unaccountably protracted” ;*’ but it moved 
on the whole so certainly through the court that one understands his 
reluctance to break with his legal agent, William Duguid, despite some 
doubts of the man’s entire faithfulness in the summer of 1833.** It was 
more than four months after the original incarceration that the Con- 
descendence was filed: 


First Division. S. Clerk 
Condescendence for Thomas De Quincey residing in Forres Street, Edin 
In the Process of Cessio Bonorum at his instance Agt His Creditors 1832. 
Lodged 25th Feby 1833 W. C. Phineas Deseret Agent.* 


For upwards of twenty years the Pursuer resided at Grassmere [sic] in West- 
moreland during which time he supported himself and his family by his talents 
as an Author being partly assisted with money at uncertain intervals, from his 
relations. The Pursuer never had any fixed income, and the money which his 
relations allowed him was entirely optional. 

Whilst in Westmoreland the Pursuer was prevailed on by a Mr. George Pear- 
son, Grocer Ambleside there, to accept several bills of various amounts, to him, 
under the assurance that these Bills would be regularly retired by the said George 
Pearson when due. Mr. Pearsons affairs, however, became embarrassed and the 
Pursuer was compelled to pay Fifty Pounds towards one of these Bills which 
had been negociated.* 

About two years ago the Pursuer came to Edinburgh, where he proposed to 
keep Boarders and took a House for the purpose.“ He endeavoured to support 
himself and his family by his literary exertions. He however found that the re- 
munerition received for these services was inadequate to support him in the 
situation to which he had been accustomed, and as he failed in obtaining boarders 


37 28 Aug. 1833, Moore, p. 185.—Hiscreditors resident in England were entitled toinducie 
of 60 days after summons; see Edinburgh Law Journal, 11 (this no. before the Act of 1836), 
301. 

% 26 Aug., Moore, pp. 180-183.—This Duguid, solicitor, of 22 Gayfield Square, is not 
the teacher of pianoforte, Henry Gibson Duguid, 23 Dundas Street, whose later suit 
against De Quincey is recorded by Eaton, pp. 345, 519; see The Edinburgh Post Office 
Annual Directory for 1832-33 (Edinburgh, 1832), p. 55. 

** Solicitor, 21 Gayfield Square, later 1 Mound Place; see Post Office Directory for 1832-33 
and 1833-34, pp. 49, 23 respectively. 

“ Thus De Quincey was in effect lending his credit to Pearson; cf. entry in Branch Iv, 
below. But Pearson is named among the creditors in the Disposition Omnium Bonorum. 

“ This is at least an intelligible explanation of the large house in Great King Street in 
1831. The idea may have been inspired by John Wilson’s scheme, never carried out, for 
taking “two or three young gentlemen” into the house he was building in 1825; see letter 
of 2 March in Mrs. [Mary Wilson] Gordon, “Christopher North”: A Memoir of John Wilson, 
ed. R. Shelton Mackenzie (New York, 1866), p. 278. But De Quincey does not mention 
this explanation in writing of his too-prosperous address to J. G. Lockhart in 1831; see 
Eaton, p. 339. 
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the house which he had taken with that view became a source of embarrassment 
and loss. He was also harrassed for payment of Certain Sums, payment of 
which he had formerly guaranteed, and was compelled to pay a very considerable 
sum under diligence on one of these cautionary obligations. Having a family of 
seven children® to support the Pursuer thus became considerably in arrear to 
his Creditors. 

On the Second October last the Pursuer was incarcerated in the Jail of Canon- 
gate by virtue of Letters of Caption at the instance of one of his Creditors, unti! 
payment of Five Pounds. Being in a very bad state of health, the Pursuer ap- 
plied by Petition to the Bailies of Canongate, in terms of the Act 14 June 167! 
and his life being Certified by a Surgeon, on oath, to be in extreme danger from 
the Confinement, he was removed from prison for the preservation of his life, 
on bail and Caution to return thereto when he should be convalescent. 

The Pursuer was thus under the necessity of raising the present process of 
Cessio Bonorum, with a view to obtain a protection from personal diligence. 

From the lists subjoined, which are made up as correctly as the Pursuer’s 
information at present enables him, the debts due by him appear to be— 

Ra. 86.. 
The debts due to him £883... 15.. 
The effects belonging to him Dis: Wie 
The losses which he has sustained, and the dis- 
bursements he has made 491 .. 
1380... 5. 


leaving a balance of £742.. 9.. 
in the Pursuer’s favour. In these lists the sums disbursed for the maintenance and 
Clothing of the Pursuer and his family, and for the education of the Pursuer’s 
Children, are not included. 


BRANCH II 


Debts due to the Pursuer 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Poet, Hampstead, 
being Cash lent in November 1807 £315 .. 
Interest at 5 per Cent from 1 Decr. 1807 till 
1 Decr. 1832 25 years me. 06... 438. 15.° 


Mr Peregrine Parker, son of the late Revd. M Parker of York, 
now residing in France or elsewhere abroad—being Cash lent 
to him at different times 175.. 


£883... 15... 





Emily, the eighth child, was born 27 Feb. 1833, two days after the date of this docu- 
ment; see Eaton, p. 346. 

* De Quincey’s fresh recollection of this ostensible delivery of Coleridge to the bailiffs 
may in part explain the vagueness of his references to the “particular service” of 1807 in 
Works, 11, 163, first published in 1834, just after the poet’s death. His addition of £15 
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BRANCH III 


Effects belonging to Pursuer 


Lot of Books manuscripts &c. in Cottage at Grassmere West- 
moreland—supposed to be worth— 





BRANCH IV 


Losses and Disbursements 


Loss sustained on Books purchased in 1831 chiefly at Mr. 
Carfrae’s Auction—resold in the Spring of 1832—at least— 
Paid rent to Mrs. Agnes Muirhead for furnished House Great 
King Street—up to 15th May 1831—about— 

Paid rent for furnished House in Great King Street, till Mar- 
tinmas 1831, to Mr. Daniel Christie S.S.C. 

Overpaid the late M. Blackie W.S. on bills granted to him for 
a debt said to be due, and Calculated by him by guess 

Paid in May 1832 to Messrs. Duckworth & Dennison Solici- 
tors, on account of Mr Gerard Pendlebury as arrears of Inter- 
est on a Mortgage guaranteed by the Pursuer 

Paid in 1824 the amount of an Accomodation Bill granted by 
the Pursuer to Mr. George Pearson Grocer Ambleside 3 .. 





£491. 8 





to the original amount may have been due to a confused recollection that, to make the 
gift, £318 4s. 2d. had been withdrawn from his funds, or to an uncertainty about the date 
of the various “small sums” which he ‘‘advanced,” according to Japp, in 1808-09; see 
Memorials, 1, 132, 146. Or he may have remembered 300 guineas instead of £300. 

“ Peregrine Parker, son of the Rev. John (not M.) Parker, rector of St. Mary’s and vicar 
of St. Helen’s in the city of York, entered the Manchester Grammar School 27 June 1798 
and matriculated at Worcester College, Oxford, 18 May 1801 at the age of 18. He was 
thus partly contemporary with De Quincey at both school (admitted 9 Nov. 1800) and 
college (matriculated 17 Dec. 1803). Peregrine’s brothers Horace and Marcus Aurelius 
preceded De Quincey at school and the university, where both held exhibitions such as 
De Quincey, by decamping from school, failed to win; and another brother, Wentworth, 
also overlapped De Quincey at the Grammar School. See The Admission Register of the 
Manchester School, ed. Jeremiah Finch Smith (“Remains . . . Connected with the Pala- 
tine Counties of Lancaster and Chester,” txx111, Manchester: Chetham Society, 1868), 
1, 206, 215, 221, 224, 268; Alumni Oxonienses . . . 1715-1886, ed. Joseph Foster (Oxford 
and London, 1888), m1, 1067 f., 1168. De Quincey apparently confused the father, who 
died 1815, with the brother, the Rev. Marcus Aurelius, who died 23 May 1830 at Wan- 
borough, Wilts, leaving “‘a widow and family quite destitute”; see Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, C (1830), i, 649. But he is evidently referring to these “three or four brothers, belonging 
to a clergyman’s family at York,” in the Confessions account of the Grammar School; see 
Works, m1, 259. 

“ Apparently De Quincey’s “daily sales of books at the rate of about 30s. for 1s.” to 
buy the “daily necessities’ for a household of “12 persons” occurred in 1832, not 1833 as 
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It does indeed appear that, during his residence at Grasmere, De 
Quincey had had no fixed income; for the annual allowance from his 
mother, which had begun in 1825, and the equal one from his uncle 
were entirely subject to Mrs. Quincey’s control and good will.*® He was, 
moreover, within his legal rights in saying, later, “These funds were not 
assigned to my creditors, simply because not assignable in law’’;5° for 
the court customarily held that such allowances were exempt, as being 
alimentary." Even if the Court’s practice had been otherwise, he could 
easily have arranged, as he explains, to have control of the funds trans. 
ferred to his wife or his children.” 

The allowance being exempt, the prospects of his creditors look far 
from bright, despite the showing of a large balance in De Quincey’s 
favor. His school- and college-mate Parker, whatever his financial re- 
sources, was evidently beyond the reach of British bailiffs. Coleridge, 
De Quincey’s fellow in slavery to opium and irresolution, was hardly a 
more hopeful speculation. Since 1816 a permanent guest of Dr. Gillman 
at Highgate, he had had in later years regularly “‘no other means of 
subsistence” than an annuity of 100 guineas from the Privy Purse, 
which had lapsed with the death of George IV in 1830; and by that 
time “his literary powers [could no longer] command pecuniary aid.’”* 
In 1833 perhaps something was left of a legacy of £300 which had fallen 
to him in the preceding year.* John Hookham Frere seems to have been 
making up to him the amount of the lost pension; but that allowance, 





Eaton reports, p. 344. Various actions by Carfrae against De Quincey in 1831, 1833, 1834 
are listed by Eaton, pp. 340, 344 f., 519. 

“* This seems to have been the house in which he had expected to keep boarders. 

47 The payment which so heavily reduced the allowance from his mother; see n. 22, above. 
—Duckworth had been Mrs. Quincey’s legal agent; see Memorials, 11, 130. 

48 Extracted Processes No. 153. 

49 23 Aug. 1833 in Moore, p. 177; 6 Jan. 1836 in Eaton, p. 367, n. 31; Memorials, 11, 129, 
173. 50 28 Aug. 1833 in Moore, p. 185. 

§1 Mackay vs. Creditors, 25 Jan. 1794, No. 111 in Morison’s Dictionary, xtv, 11794; Mrs. 
Jane Hope or Dick vs. James Hogg, 26 Feb. 1833, No. 221 in Scottish Jurist, v, 272. 

® Moore, loc. cit. 

83 At first he may have made some payments for medical care and advice; see Alexander 
W. Gillman, The Gillmans of Highgate . . . (London, [1895]), pp. 15 f. Reference to this 
work I owe to Prof. T. M. Raysor. 

% Daniel Stuart to the Earl of Munster, 19 July 1831, in Letters from the Lake Poets ... 
to Daniel Stuart (London: p. p., 1889), pp. 319 f. On 15 June 1836 Joseph Cottle quoted 
to Thomas Poole from “‘one of the periodicals,’’ recently seen, a letter of Coleridge “written 
a year or two before his death,’’ saying, “If I should be arrested for Eight Pounds, I could 
not pay it without selling my Books”; see Warren E. Gibbs, “Unpublished Letters Con- 
cerning Cottle’s Coleridge,’”” PMLA, xrx (1934), 223. 

= Mrs. Coleridge to Thomas Poole, 18 Oct. 1832, in Minnow Among Tritons, ed. Stephen 
Potter (Bloomsbury: Nonesuch Press, 1934), p. 172. 
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even if it was legally available, could not have gone far towards dis- 
charging a debt of over £700. And upon his death in 1834 Coleridge’s 
estate consisted solely of books, manuscripts, and an insurance policy.™ 
In any case, De Quincey’s Condescendence does not specify the existence 
of a promissory note or any other legal instrument of debt—even an 
I O U—upon which any very drastic court action against either Parker 
or Coleridge could be based. There is left only, to satisfy the claims of 
De Quincey’s creditors for £617 16s., a problematical £5 10s. available 
after the sale of the Grasmere books and manuscripts. 

So huge a discrepancy was evidently not unusual in cessio actions of 
the time; for, as one legal writer remarked, “... not one farthing is 
almost in any case known to be recovered in virtue of the disposition 
omnium bonorum ....” And the same writer, or another equally agi- 
tated, reports that 
creditors have to witness their debtors retiring from prison with a full pocket, 
which they dare not touch: one debtor is allowed to retain an annuity undis- 
turbed; another his salary undisturbed; another his pension undisturbed; all 
under the undefined, and, as it appears to us, most impolitic and injurious notion 
of a beneficium competentia.* 


But De Quincey’s pocket was not full; and, with arrests threatening 
“from various quarters,’’®’ he pursued his legal protection. On 29 June 
he was found entitled to the benefit of the cessio;5* and on the same day, 
before “John Clark Esquire Bailie of Canongate,” William Duguid 
acting as clerk, he took his oath that his disposition and inventory gave 
a complete account of his resources and that he had not disposed of any 
of his property either before or since his imprisonment.® On 6 or 7 July 
his solicitor Duguid told him that he would have to pay immediately 
fees of £8 3s. 4d. to secure his protection before the Court should rise on 
9 July, not to sit again until November; on 8 July he paid Duguid £8 
10s.° On 9 July he executed his Disposition Omnium Bonorum to his 
creditors; and on the following day he was awarded his decreet: 


Ist Division July 10. 1833. Wednesday. S. F. 


5 James Dykes Campbell, Samuel Taylor Coleridge: A Narrative of the Events of His Life 
(London, 1894), pp. 273, 279, and the works there cited. 

%® The Law Chronicle; or Journal of Jurisprudence and Legislation, t (1829), viii; 1 (1830), 
218. 57 Faton, p. 344. 

58 General Minute-Book of the Court of Session, First and Second Divisions, for the Year 
from 13th November 1832 to 12th November 1833, u11 (Edinburgh: 1832-33), 508. 

5° Report of Oath on Commission In Process of Cessio Bonorum Thomas De Quincey v 
His Creditors, Extracted Processes No. 153. 

* 26 Aug. 1833, in Moore, pp. 181 f.—The First Division of the Court actually rose 11 
July; see Neal Cassidy vs. Creditors, 11 July 1833, No. 459 in Scottish Jurist, v, 569. 
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D. of cess. bon. Thomas De Quinsy [sic] residing in Forrest [sic] Street, Edin- 
burgh, A G his creditors, (as per roll in process), p Bell. P. Deseret A. 


In his Disposition Omnium Bonorum of 9 July, written by Duguid on 
three pages of stamped paper, De Quincey assigned his “whole means and 
Estate Heritable and moveable... heritably and irredeemably.” He 
conveyed to his creditors generally “All Lands heritages and heritable 
_ Estate” belonging to him, “as also all and sundry debts and sums of 
money heritable and moveable presently due and owing . . . and also all 
and sundry, Corns, Cattle, horse, Nolt, Sheep, Household plenishing,” 
and other gear; and particularly the “funds, effects, and debts”’ due him 
specified in his Condescendence of 25 February, together with an author- 
ization of all the legal processes, horning included, necessary to secure 
their recovery by the trustee. The residue, if any, after his creditors 
were satisfied was reserved to him. The document is witnessed by Duguid 
and William Penson De Quincey, who was his eldest child, then in his 
seventeenth year.@ 

The creditors named, mostly tradesmen, number fifty-one—twenty- 
six in Edinburgh, twenty-one in Westmoreland, two in London, one 
each in Cumberland and Lancashire: 


. .. I do hereby Dispone Convey Assign and make Over from me my heirs and 
Successors to and in favour of the said, John Cathcart Porteous for himself and 
as Trustee for the following persons my real, or pretended Creditors Vizt. John 
Livingston Writer to the Signet Edinburgh, Mrs. Agnes Muirhead Lodging 
Letter Great King Street there,® William Allan Solicitor Supreme Courts there, 
Alexander Hill Bookseller Princes Street there, David Hunter Tinplate Worker 
Howe Street there, John Laing Flesher Dublin Street there, William Kirkham 
Agent for the Northumberland Street Coal Company there, George Russell 
Baker Pitt Street there, Duncan McGilvray Tailor Queen Street there, Alex- 
ander Thom Druggist there, James McLaren Boot & Shoe maker Duncan Street 
there, John Thomson Grocer and Spirit Merchant there, Andrew Turnbull 
Teacher of Dancing Frederick Street there, Agnes Wilson Dressmaker Bruns- 
wick Street there, James Trotter Writing Master Saint David Street there,“ 
Paul Baxter Collector of Police duties there, Peter Hill Collector of Annuity 
Tax there,** Mrs. Margaret Learmonth residing at Parkhall Stirling Shire," 


‘1 General Minute-Book, 11, 558.—S.F. is the office mark of W. Carmichael, assistant 
clerk of court. ® Memorials, 1, 116; Eaton, p. 221. 

83 See Condescendence, and notes 24, 41, 46, above. 

* This entry and the second one above, as well as the record of a music teacher’s suit 
several months later in Eaton, pp. 345, 519, indicate that De Quincey, at the outset of their 
Edinburgh residence at least, had not so totally neglected his children’s education as had 
been reported to his mother; see Memorials, 11, 174 f.; Eaton, pp. 366 f. 

% A tax on rent to support the Edinburgh ministers; see W. Hunter & W. Wilson »s. 
Peter Hill, 11 July 1833, in Cases Decided in the Court of Session . . . , reported by Patrick 
Shaw, Alexander Dunlop, J. M. Bell, x1 (1833), 989 ff. 
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John Carfrae and Sons Booksellers Drummond Street Edinburgh,’ Alexander 
McGregor Bookseller Dundas Street there, Archibald Haddow Cowfeeder Stock- 
bridge there, Charles Muirhead Poulterer Queen Street there,®* Francis Davidson 
Grocer there, Mrs. Davidson Green Grocer [Queen Street] there, Aitchison & Son 
Confectioners there, William Green Butcher Grasmere Westmoreland, John Green 
Junior there,*® Thomas Wilson Carpenter there,”° Thomas Benson there, Mathew 
Gregson Grocer Ambleside there, William Newton Wine Merchant there,[blank] 
Stalker Innkeeper there, Mrs. Roger Fleming Dressmaker there, William Wilson 
Commercial Inn there, James Thomson Glazier there, Thomas Troughton Sta- 
tioner there, George Pearson Grocer there,” Robert Clark Builder Foxhow there, 
John Newby Miller near Hawkhead there, Jeremiah Coward Miller Skelwith 
Bridge there, John Preston Tailor Ambleside Westmoreland, Miss Margaret 
Preston Haberdasher there, William Sproat Schoolmaster Rydal there,” Chris- 
topher Gardner Brazier Kendal there, Thomas Cookson” for behoof of the Coal 
Company there, Cornelius Nicholson Bookseller there,“ [blank] Wilson Miller 
Cumberland, [blank] Williams Surgeon Cartmel Lancashire, [blank] Ellis Tailor 
Hanover Street Hanover Square London,” the Treasurer of the Middle Temple 
London... 78 





6 Owner of 1 Forres Street, who had sued both De Quincey and his wife for unpaid rent; 
see Eaton, pp. 344, 519. 87 See Condescendence and n. 45, above. 

6 Doubtless the purveyor of the “spoiled” game mentioned in Carlyle’s letter; see n. 6, 
above. Muirhead was the name of a game dealer well known in Edinburgh in the ’Thirties; 
see James Bertram, Some Memories of Books Authors and Events (Westminster, 1893), pp. 
200 f. A suit by one Muirhead in Small Debt Court is recorded by Eaton in either 1833 


(p. 344) or 1832 (p. 519). 

6° A John and a William were among the orphans of George and Sarah Green, lost in 
the snow in 1808; see George & Sarah Green: A Narrative by Dorothy Wordsworth, ed. E. de 
Selincourt (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936), pp. 25 f., 32 f.; Works, x1m, 125-158. 

7 One of the Wilson family who had done carpenter work for De Quincey in 1809 in 
preparation for his settlement in Dove Cottage; see Alfred E. Richards, ““The Day Book 
and Ledger of Wordsworth’s Carpenter,’’ PQ, v1 (1927), 78 f.; cf. Armitt, p. 676. 

71 See Condescendence and n. 40, above. 

” Two schoolmates, who died in 1909 and 1910, are said to have remembered attending 
school with two of De Quincey’s sons at Rydal under a schoolmaster John Sproat; see 
Armitt, p. 698.—Several discrepancies occur in the account of De Quincey’s affairs in this 
useful but posthumously published volume. 

% The Wordsworths were frequent visitors at his house in Kendal; see The Letters of 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth: The Middle Years, ed. Ernest de Selincourt (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1937), 1, 24, 332 f., etc. 

™ Author of The Annals of Kendal . . . (Kendal, 1835), which went into a second edition 
in 1861; and one of the publishers of the fifth edition of Wordsworth’s A Guide through the 
District of the Lakes in the North of England . . . (Kendal and London, 1835); see Cornelius 
Howard Patton, The Amherst Wordsworth Collection: A Descriptive Bibliography (Amherst 
College, 1936), p. 16. 

% Probably an old account; but De Quincey had been in London in 1832. His wife wrote, 
9 Jan., to the agents of the Nab’s mortgagee, that he was in the South of England after 
money; see Armitt, pp. 699 f. He himself, in an article published in Blackwood’s in 1840 
(xivii1, 9), speaks of having beer in London “eight years ago”; see Works, x, 150. 

%® De Quincey was entered here 12 June 1812; as late as 1815 he was still “eating his 
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The list of creditors does not name any of De Quincey’s known literary 
friends or connections, though he must have been indebted to some of 
them. Thus, John Wilson, who had presumably repaid the £200 he had 
once borrowed, had been in danger of imprisonment in 1820 because of 
bills which De Quincey had drawn upon him, and had finally in 1821 
had to make it clear that he could accept no more bills.”” His brother 
Sym Wilson, the banker, seems to have lent De Quincey money early 
in 1832.78 In London, during the ’twenties, De Quincey had borrowed 
of Henry Crabb Robinson,” and doubtless of other acquaintances as 
well. Apparently he was more or less continuously indebted to William 
Blackwood and Sons;*° but his account with that house seems to have 
been an “open” one, advances from the publisher being irregularly 
made up for by contributions to “Maga.” If De Quincey’s friends did 
not insist upon being included among the creditors, doubtless De Quin- 
cey himself hoped that their debts he might contrive somehow to pay 
in full. 

But, though by means of this cessio he gained exemption from further 
annoyance on account of the debts scheduled up to the time of his 
imprisonment, he was surely over-sanguine in believing—if he did really 
believe—that within a year he should be able to pay off all his debts 
with interest at five per cent.* For his expenses went on, and the trades- 
men were not likely to be patient with a debtor who had taken the benefit 
of a cessio, as Professor Eaton’s record of suits from 1833 to 1841 would 
indicate.** The sincerity of his intention may well be certified by his 
finding, late in 1833, a new market for his literary wares in Tait’s Edin- 
burgh Magazine,® as if to supplement his income from contributions to 
Blackwood’s. By the end of 1838, he calculated, he had in Tait’s hands 
more material than could be printed in two years.* But, of whatever 
industry his rickety system might be capable, it was not enough. In 
September, 1833, since he had made no further payments of interest on 
the mortgage, the Nab was advertised for sale.* By the end of Novem- 
ber, less than five months after he had secured his “protection” against 





terms.’’ But he seems to have quit the Middle Temple as informally as he did Worcester 
College in 1810. See Eaton, pp. 177, n. 15; 199; Wordsworth Letters: Middle Years, 11, 628, 
654 f.—The Disposition Omnium Bonorum Thomas De Quincey in favor of His Creditors 
1833, from which this list and the immediately foregoing quotations are derived, is filed in 
Extracted Processes No. 153. ™ Memorials, 11, 30-34, 40-42, 46 f. 

78 Eaton, pp. 341; 368, n. 31; 422 f., n. 23. 

79 Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, etc...., ed. Edith J. Morley (Manchester, 
London, etc., 1922), pp. 67 f.; Eaton, p. 294, n. 3. 

80 Eaton, p. 355; Oliphant, 1, 429, 436 f. 81 23 Aug. 1833, in Moore, p. 177. 

2 Pp. 519 f. 83 Masson’s notes in Works, xtv, 2; 69, n.; 94 ff. 

* 21 Dec. 1838, in Eaton, p. 380. % Armitt, p. 704. 
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arrest for debts already a year old, he was forced to take sanctuary in 
Holyrood.* 

Though De Quincey was financially distressed during most of his 
mature life, his references to debts and duns and creditors in works 
prepared for publication are usually good-humored, sometimes even 
jocular.*” But his long account of the successive increments of fortune 
by which Wordsworth was almost providentially “insulated from worldly 
cares” is wistful, if not envious.** His allusions to prison life, which occur 
almost exclusively after his brief imprisonment in 1832, are for the most 
part quite casual. He was acquainted with the work of John Howard, the 
great prison reformer of the preceding century,*® and with some of the 
literature of Newgate.*° In a parenthesis in 1839 he could speak of the 
“purification of that Augean stable, prisons, and, still more, private 
houses for the insane.’ In two fictions published in 1838, “The 
Avenger” and “‘The Household Wreck,” De Quincey’s sense of the degra- 
dation suffered from imprisonment finds extended and eloquent expres- 
sion.™ 

KENNETH FORWARD 

University of Nebraska 


% Eaton, p. 345. 

87 E.g., Works, 111, 58 (1838); v1, 51 f. (1841); x11, 251-259 (1848). 

88 Works, 11, 252-293 (1839). 89 Works, v1, 184 (1842). 

% Works, v1, 45 (1841, date from p. 69). 1 Works, x, 333. 

% Works, x11, 234-285, 157-233.—Of thiselement, and others, in ‘“The Household Wreck” 
I hope to say something on another occasion. 





XXXII 


DE SANCTIS’ CRITICISM: ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND METHOD 





HE writers who exerted the greatest influence on the development 

of De Sanctis’ thought are Vico and Hegel. We do not know exactly 
when De Sanctis became acquainted with Vico’s theories. As early as 
1833 he struck a friendship with Enrico Amante, who at that time was 
deeply immersed in the study of Vico, and he shared an apartment with 
Amante for three years, between 1837 and 1840.' It is possible—and even 
probable—that De Sanctis was introduced to the study of Vico by his 
friend. Be that as it may, it is certain that the esthetic ideas of Vico 
constituted a powerful factor in the development of De Sanctis’ critical 
theories. Cardinal tenets of De Sanctis’ criticism—such as the sensuous 
character of poetry, phantasy conceived as the peculiar poetic faculty, 
the antithesis between poetry and philosophy, the psychological rather 
than logical approach to poetry—are obviously derived from the Princ pi 
d’una scienza nuova. 

Besides Vico, Hegel exerted a significant influence upon the develop- 

ment of De Sanctis’ thought. But this influence, although important, 
was limited in time to the juvenile period of De Sanctis’ private teaching. 
In fact only few traces of Hegelian esthetics can be found in the works 
he wrote during and aft + his exile—the period of most of his writing.’ 
De Sanctis made his fir t direct acquaintance with Hegelian philosophy 
through a French tra. ation of the first two volumes of the Esthetics. 
During the school year 1845-46 De Sanctis taught a course on the 
History of Literary Criticism, and as one of his pupils relates: 
He had read the first two volumes—the only volumes then published—of Hegel's 
Esthetics in Bénard’s translation, and was greatly impressed by it. His course, 
still classed as literature, was really one on Hegelian esthetics—thought through, 
and, one might say, recreated. So much so that when, later on, the remaining 
volumes of Bénard’s translation were published, it was found that he had antic- 
ipated their content, divining the theory of the other literary “genres’’ the Ger- 
man philosopher had propounded in them.* 

1 Memorie e Scritti Giovanili, (Napoli: Morano, 1930), 1, 70, and passim. Unless other- 
wise indicated, quotations from De Sanctis’ works are from the Cortese’s edition. 

* Croce points out three of such traces: first, De Sanctis’ tendency to present some writers 
as moments of a dialectical process, e.g. Boccaccio as the antithesis of Dante; secondly, 
the esthetic value given occasionally to the “content,” in contradiction with his funda- 
mental principle of the absolute esthetic value of “pure form”; and finally, his insufficient 
development of the concept of lyricism of art. Croce, B., Saggio sullo Hegel e altri Scritti, 
(Bari: Laterza, 1913), pp. 397-405. 

* De Meis, A. C., Commemorazione, in In Memoria di Francesco De Sanctis ed. by M. 
Mandalari (Napoli: Morano, 1884), p. 116. Quotations are given in my own translation, 
unless otherwise indicated. 
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During his imprisonment in the Castel dell’Ovo, De Sanctis studied 
German and continued his Hegelian studies. At this time he wrote an 
Italian translation of the Logic, summarizing the first two volumes. 
But it seems that a more intimate knowledge of Hegelianism began 
to temper with doubts and reservations his enthusiasm for the system. 
As early as 1855, in an essay on Leopardi’s poem Alla sua donna—an 
essay which at a later date, he criticized for the @ priori method em- 
ployed’—he rejected the Hegelian tenet of transition and dissolution 
of Art and Religion into Philosophy.* Two years later a letter to De 
Meis shows his increasing detachment from Hegel: 
I never was an Hegelian @ tout prix. To be sure, you do not bow to tyranny by 
accepting a system you believe true; truth must always be served. But what 
would you? I am tired of the Absolute, of Ontology, and of the a priori. Hegel 
has done me much good, but also much harm. He desiccated my soul. At any 
rate I blame him! . . . The reading of Hegel would be unbearable for me now. 
Indeed I have not read his works for years.’ 


The following year, in some notes published posthumously, while paying 
homage to the refined taste and exceptional acumen of the German 
thinker, he rejected his philosophic system completely.*® 

Even later, whenever he had occasion to mention Hegel, De Sanctis 
never failed to express opposition to the Hegelian system. In 1875, in 
one of his much discussed lectures on Mazzini, he referred to the Hegelian 
triad as to something smacking of scholasticism.® And four years later, 
in an appendix to his lecture on Zola and the Assommoir, he again ex- 
pressed a highly qualified acceptance of Hegel’s principles: 


Even when Hegel was generally considered the master of the philosophic realm, 
I made my reservations, and did not accept his a priori, his trinity, and his for- 
mulae. But there are in Hegel two principles which constitute the basis of modern 
thought: the principle of becoming, the basis of evolution (Entwickelung), and 
the principle of being, the basis of realism. His system has disintegrated, but 
these two principles connect him with the future.’® 


4 One of these synopses was published by Croce in Critica, v11 (1909), 240-243 and re- 
published by Cortese in his edition of Memorie e Scritti Giovanili, 11, 221. 

5 La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, tv, 336. 

* De Sanctis after having stated that ‘Science has filtered into Poetry and cannot be 
eliminated from it, because this corresponds to the present conditions of the human 
spirit,” and that “genuine poetry is nowadays as impossible as genuine faith,’’ concludes 
that “faith has gone, poetry is dead.”’ And thus far he is in agreement with Hegel. But he 
immediately adds a qualification which in reality is a negation of his previous statements. 
“Or rather,” he says, “faith and poetry are immortal: what disappeared is one particular 
manner of being. Now faith issues from conviction, poetry springs from meditation: they 
are not dead, they are transformed.”’ Saggi Critici, 1, 31-32. 

7 Letter of Sept. 20, 1857, in Critica, x11 (1914), 196-197. 

5 Pagine, Sparse (Bari: Laterza, 1934), pp. 14-32. 

* La leteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 111, 63. 10 Saggi Critici, 111, 434. 
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It is only fair to add that De Sanctis’ antipathy was not limited to the 
system of Hegel alone, for he repeatedly expressed diffidence of al 
systems and general theories: 


The truth is that I am not systematic. A system, in my opinion, is a partial 
truth and not a whole truth. . . . Systems originate from new tendencies, which 
rise in opposition to the past. These tendencies, organized into systems, assume 
an absolute value to which, in the heat of the strife, are added the exaggeration 
and intolerance of passion. . . . My intellectual temper makes me dislike extreme 
opinions. In the various activities of my life my position has always been left 
of the center, or moderately liberal, in politics as well as in art." 


And, discussing more specifically the numerous new tendencies in con- 
temporary literature, he explained his dislike for all the isms: 


They seem to me adjectives degenerating into substantives; exaggerations, cari- 
catures, of substantives. I respect purity but not purism, doctrine but not doc- 
trinairism, spirit but not spiritualism, matter but not materialism, reality but 
not realism. These nouns do not correspond to the reality of things: nature is 
broader and cannot be compressed into them; it is the limited human under- 
standing which, unable to embrace the whole, considers as whole what is only 
a part.4 


He readily recognized the progress achieved through the Romantic 
controversy which had broken the fetters of dogmatism, and given 
greater freedom to the artist, and a greater latitude to taste, thus render- 
ing possible the enjoyment of different forms of art,—that of Shake- 
speare as well as that of Racine, that of Dante as well as that of Homer. 
But he opposed the spirit of the new tendency when he saw it crystallized 
in a new dogmatism just as arbitrary, in his opinion, as that of the 
pseudo-classicists. With evident allusion to Hegelianism, he wrote: 


We already have a Metaphysics of Beauty which goes under the name of esthet- 
ics. From it critics have extracted and put in circulation a score or so of for- 
mulae which, detached from their generating principle and repeated on every 
occasion, lose all serious meaning, being misunderstood by those who utter them, 
and boring for those who hear them. It is no longer possible to discuss a work, 
without hearing on the one side “dignity,” “order,” “decorum,” “elegance,” 
“purity,” and on the other “the finite and the infinite,” “the real and the ideal,” 
“social, historical, philosophical literature,” .. . and “the Idea,” “the Truth,” 
and “the Good,” and “the Beautiful.” 


Abstract theories, according to De Sanctis, are not only false but 
harmful, in as much as they give a false sense of assurance to the critic’s 
judgment, and a possible misdirection to his taste. These shortcomings 
he found in the typical esthetic critic who, instead of abandoning himself 


U [bid., 111, 435. 23 Tbid., p. 433. 18 Ibid., 11, 146. 
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to a naive contemplation of a work of art, would rather discuss gravely 
whether in that certain work the objective or the subjective element 
dominates; the plastic or the picturesque; the real or the ideal, etc.’* And 
toward the end of his academic career De Sanctis again admonished his 
students against this form of pedantry, stating: 


Theories, especially in literature, do not consist, as in mathematics, in direct, 
concrete ideas, to be determined by formulae, as practiced by the Romantics in 
France. Instead, like Life, they are characterized by fleeting variations; and if 
you attempt to fix them into rules, your Poetics will be different from that of 
Horace, but no less pedantic." 


This diffidence which De Sanctis felt toward systems and abstract 
theories, does not necessarily imply a disbelief in the need of some direct- 
ing principle for literary criticism, nor that he himself lacked one. On 
the contrary, all his critical works abound in general observations of 
theoretical order, with which he justifies his specific analyses. This 
tendency to “philosophize,” to attain the general principle from the 
specific case, was very pronounced. In fact, some critics consider it exag- 
gerated. Thus, the late George Saintsbury criticizes De Sanctis, because 
“in accordance with a very common tendency of modern criticism, he 
will not let literature keep itself to itself, and is always dragging in 
extraneous considerations.” A strange criticism, when one recalls that 
De Sanctis consistently upheld the principle of independence of art! 
Nor was Saintsbury the only one to find this fault in De Sanctis’ works: 
fifty years earlier Nencioni had complained that “any book which he 
examines is a pretext to expound his theories, and only too often it 
happens that the book under consideration is relegated to the last page 
of his lecture, if not forgotten altogether.””!” 

But it is exactly because De Sanctis expounded his critical principles 
only in digressions into the theoretical field, never organizing them into 
a homogeneous whole with a clear and consistent terminology, that it is 
difficult to determine them with absolute certainty. In fact, with plausi- 
ble arguments, various interpreters have been able to read their own 
viewpoint in De Sanctis’ works: thus Croce discovered in De Sanctis’ 
works the germ of his own principle of art intuition; Cesareo, that of his 
art creation; and recently an attempt was made to interpret De Sanctis 
as the forerunner of Verga’s realistic art.'* The disagreement found 


4 Tbid., p. 121. 6 La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, tt, 25. 

1 Saintsbury, G., The later Nineteenth Century (New York: Scribner’s, 1907), p. 260. 

1 In Croce, B., Gli Scritti di Francesco De Sanctis ela loro varia fortuna (Bari: Laterza, 
1917), p. 51. 

18 For Croce, see references to De Sanctis in most of his works; Cesareo, G. A., “L’estetica 
del De Sanctis,’? Nuova Antologia, ccxxv (1909), 353-373; Muscetta, C., “La poetica 
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among these critics depends perhaps more on words than on meanings." 
Be that as it may, the frequency with which the word creation recurs in 
De Sanctis’ definitions seems to justify the assertion that in his opinion 
art is creation. “To enjoy poetry,” he says, ‘one must rise above bare 
reality and remember that the realm of the Muses is the realm of 
shadows, and that reality is given the poet so that he may undo it and 
recreate it in new combinations; every new poem is a new fiat.””?° 

The product of this creation is the Image,—the fusion of a general 
concept and a personal feeling, of a universal meaning and a particular 
experience. Dante and Leopardi, he remarked, “by raising their personal 
feelings to universal significance were able to fuse into a single entity 
what their soul had of most personal and intimate, and what the concept 
had of most extrinsic and abstract: in this identification consists the 
miracle of art,—what is called creation.’ In this “Image” lies the per- 
manent value of poetry. The impression that a beautiful poem leaves with 
the reader “‘is a clear image which one never forgets, as real as, and even 
more real than, reality itself.””* It recalls and clarifies our own experi- 
ences; “it never seems completely new; it seems that you have half seen 
it in your dreams, that you have met it before, and you don’t remember 
where and when, and now that the poet causes it to shine before you, 
you recognize it and say, ‘that is it.’ A poem that fails to have this 
effect, that does not find a completion in the reader’s mind, betrays 
either a carelessness of the reader or a failure of the poet.4 

Of the two elements constituting the Image—concept and sentiment 
—De Sanctis emphasized now the one and then the other, according to 
the polemical contingencies of his criticism. Against the ““Metaphysicians 
of Beauty” who were inclined to judge poetry from the value of the con- 
cept expressed, he maintained that “a poem is not to be judged from its 





realistica e gusto del De Sanctis scrittore,” in Studi Desanctisiani (Napoli: Guida, 1932), 
pp. 11-53. 

19 Cesareo quotes De Sanctis’ statement that the poet shapes reality into something 
new which did not exist before, and therefore he “creates’’ it. But if we recall the stress 
that Croce lays on the uniqueness of the artistic experience, we shall admit that the terms 
‘fntuition”’ (or “vision’’), and “creation” may be considered equivalent, the former stress- 
ing the subjective, the latter the objective side of art. 2 Saggi Critici, 11, 99. 

21 Tt has already been remarked that De Sanctis is not always consistent in his ter- 
minology. The terms “‘Image’’and “Phantasm” are used sometimes as synonyms and some- 
times to indicate two different concepts, i.e., the product of the organizing faculty (Image) 
and that of the creative faculty (Phantasm). The term Image has been chosen in the 
present discussion because it seems to recur with greater frequency in De Sanctis’ writings. 
“The proper field of the poet is the image. . . .”” Saggi Critici, 1, 259. “. . . not only image 
is not banished from Leopardi’s poetry, but it is its condition, an integral part of the whole: 
if you exclude it, his poetry will lose its meaning.” Saggi Critici, 1, 37. 

2 Ibid., 11, 97. %3 Ibid. * Tbid., 1, 249. 
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concept and even less from the material fact on which it is based. Poetry 
is in the sentiment or in the musical ‘motif’ of which that fact and that 
concept are simply the raw material.” And elsewhere he repeated that 
“in a poem there is no question of what is true and what is false, but 
rather of what is felt and what is not; and if there is sentiment, it is real 
poetry.”™ 

But at the same time De Sanctis opposed the exaggerations of the 
Poetics of Sentiment, the cormentalismo of Maroncelli and of the critics 
of Il Conciliatore, whom he reminded that sentiment, to be artistic, must 
be objectified: 
Sentiment is not esthetic in itself. Both cause and effect, now it serves to stimu- 
late the phantasy and to throw open the poetic world; again, it is the impression 
that the image arouses in the poet or in the reader. There is no poet without 
sentiment; there is no great beauty that does not spring from the heart and is 
not addressed to the heart. But the essence of art is not in the sentiment. If 
sorrow, love, etc. touch an inartistic soul, unable to transform and idealize them, 
an eloquent expression might result but not an artistic one.”’ 


The faculty that works out the fusion of concept and sentiment, 
thereby creating the poetic image, is phantasy, which, as De Sanctis 
puts it, “is in art what consciousness is in life: the universal and har- 
monious center of the spirit.’””* This creative faculty which unifies the 
poetic experience, must not be confused with the invention of situations, 


organization of plots, or conception of characters. Leibnitz, De Sanctis 
would point out, invented an entire epic poem; Guerrazzi conceived 
admirably many of his characters; still, neither of them can be con- 
sidered a poet. On the other hand great poets like Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio did not invent all the situations and characters we find in 
their works. The real merit of a great poet is not in the invention, but in 
the “formation” of the subject matter. 

The greatness of the poet is not inthe material he uses, but in its organic fusion 
which shapes it into a living being.*® . . . As a matter of fact, the material of the 
Decameron, like the material of the Divine Comedy and of the Canzoniere, was 
not the creation of a single brain, but was the growth of numberless minds in 
unconscious collaboration, and had passed through many and various forms 
before Boccaccio with his genius fixed it and made it eternal.*° 


De Sanctis also draws a sharp distinction between phantasy and 
imagination. He conceived imagination as the faculty which, instead of 
unity, gives a juxtaposition of unrelated images; and he pointed out that 


% La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, tv, 39-40. % Tbid., 11, 200. 

7 Saget Critici, 1, 258. 28 Tbid., 111, 208. 2° Thid., 11, 24. 

% The History of Italian Literature, English tr. by J. Redfern (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1931), 1, 335. 
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this faculty is found in second rate poets like Monti and Prati, who often 
“Jacking that omnipresent and simultaneous inspiration which shapes 
the subject matter into a single being, and pervades equally with its 
warmth all the individual parts, can only work piecemeal, each part by 
itself.””*" De Sanctis discussed this question at length in his analysis of 
the lyric poetry of Dante, whom, taking his cue from Vico, he called 
the first poet of phantasy of the modern world: 


Dante possessed in a supreme degree the first faculty of a poet, which is fantasy. 
Now fantasy must not be confused with imagination, a thing that is greatly jn- 
ferior to it. Imagination gives us ornament and colour, polishes the surface; at 
best it can offer only a simulacrum of life, through allegory and personification. 
But fantasy is the creative faculty, intuitive and spontaneous, the true Muse, 
the Deus in nobis that possesses the secret of life and seizes it on the wing, even 
in its most fugitive appearances, and gives us the impression and the feeling of 
it. Imagination is plastic, it gives us the visage, the shape: pulchra species, sed 
cerebrum non habet: what it aims at is the image. But fantasy works from within, 
not using the outer world except as the expression of the inner life. Imagination 
is analysis, and the more it strives to adorn, to paint, to colour, the further it 
divides us from the substance, the entirety in which is life itself. But fantasy 
is synthesis; it aims at the essential, and with a single touch awakens the impres- 
sions and feelings of a living person, and gives us the image of them. Imagination 
presents us with the image complete in itself, and opaque. But fantasy makes 
phantasms, the figure just barely suggested and transparent, which completes 
itself in our spirit. Imagination to a great extent is mechanical; we find it equally 
in prose and in poetry with the great and also with the mediocre. But fantasy is 
essentially organic; it is the privilege of the very few, who are called poets. The 
lyrical world of Dante, or rather of his century, so mystical, and so spiritual, is 
resistant to every force of the imagination. Left to the mercy of the imagination 
it is nothing but a world of rhetoric and artifice, seeming beautiful, but cold and 
abstract at bottom. Such is the world of Guinicelli, of Cavalcanti, of Cino. The 
natural organ of this world is fantasy, and its form is the phantasm. Its first 
and its only poet is Dante, because Dante alone had the means of creating it.” 


As phantasy is different from imagination, so the poet is different from 
the artist. The poet is more completely absorbed in his subject, and 
inclined to express himself synthetically; the artist is more concerned 
with expression, and more inclined to analysis: 


The artist is he who is not engrossed completely in his subject. His heart is not 
overwhelmed by it. Rather, he holds it at a distance, considering it as his model 
and not as his master. What operates in him is only the warmth of imagination. 
The poet, instead, is completely submerged in his subject; he feels and lives in 
it alone. It is for him an inner flame,—not mere warmth of expression. And this 
excessive power of the subject gives life to the poet and kills the artist. There- 


31 Saggi Critici, 1, 179. ® The History of Italian Literature, 1, 70-71. 
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fore Dante, in my opinion, is more poet than artist; Petrarch is more artist than 
poet. And likewise more artist than poet is Alessandro Manzoni.* 


But this distinction, as well as the examples given, must be understood 
in a relative sense, since De Sanctis did not mean to say that the poetic 
faculty excludes the artistic, and vice versa. As a matter of fact we find 
in his writings the germ of the principle later enunciated by Croce as 
identity of taste and genius, implying that not only the artist, but even 
the reader, is endowed to some extent with the poetic faculty. “The 
reader must be a poet himself; he must integrate the image that the poet 
sketches in bold strokes.” “There is a bit of the poet in all of us, es- 
pecially in our youth; all of us have at times felt the knight errant in us, 
have dreamed our fairies, our golden palaces; have had, as Goethe sings, 
some lady to protect, some villain to chastise.’’™ 

Italian Romanticists adhered to the moral-pedagogical doctrine in the 
evaluation of literature. The critical views of Manzoni, Mazzini, Tom- 
maseo, abased art to the condition of handmaid to history, philosophy, 
ethics, religion, or what you please. Against these views De Sanctis pro- 
claimed emphatically the absolute independence of art from philosophy, 
history, science, and morals. “The artist may write a masterpiece, even 
if history is adulterated and morals not respected; you may blame his 
ignorance of history and philosophy, or his licentiousness, but you must 
always honor the great artist.’ Art, after all, uses history or philosc shy 
simply as material, ‘‘as industry uses raw materials in order to transform 
them into something else.’’*" 

According to De Sanctis, philosophy and poetry differ in subject as 
well as in presentation. The aim of the one is to explain life; that of the 


% La letteratura Italiana nel secolo decimonono, 11, 13.—This distinction is criticized by 
Croce who, however, recognizes its value as an empirical principle. “The doctrine appears 
to be endorsed by facts and therefore looks plausible and is readily accepted and continually 
reproduced, as, on several occasions, in the history of esthetic ideas. It was not altogether 
unknown in the days of Ariosto himself, if Giraldo Cinzio can be held to have suggested 
it, when in his description of an allegorical picture, in which were to be seen the two great 
Tuscans ‘in a green and flowery meadow upon a hill of Helicon’ Dante with his robe fast- 
ened at the knees, ‘manipulating the circular scythe, cutting all the grass that his scythe 
met with,’ while Petrarch, ‘robed in senatorial robe, lay there selecting among the noble 
herbs and the delicate flowers.’ In spite of this, it is altogether unsustainable as an exact 
theory, because it introduces an unjustified and unjustifiable dualism, which is altogether 
impossible to mediate, since each of the two terms contains the other and nothing else, 
thus demonstrating their identity: the poet is poet because he is an artist, that is, he gives 
artistic form to feeling, and the artist would not be an artist, if he were not a poet, that is 
to say, if he had not a feeling to elaborate.”” Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille, English tr. 
by D. Ainslie (New York: Holt, 1920), pp. 41-42. 

4 Saggi Critici, 11, 249. % Tbid., 11, 161. 

%* La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 1, 46. 87 Tbid., 1, 45. 
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other to represent it. The former is to analyze, classify, and generalize 
in its attempt to discover general laws; whereas the latter must mirror 
life in its integrity, with all its contradictions, as it strikes the senses, 
the imagination and the sentiments of the poet. Even when he represents 
life according to a certain philosophic interpretation, the poet expresses, 
not a given theory, but himself: 

Poetry is not philosophy, and poetic truth is different from philosophic truth. 
Poetic truth is that which the poet believes to be true and which causes esthetic 
effects in his spirit: Leopardi, in the fall of the Olympus, sees the fading of al] 
illusions, the end of youth, the nothingness of human things. And this is much 
more than sufficient to make this poem interesting.™ 


Sufficient as poetic truth, this can hardly be considered a stringent 
philosophical demonstration. If a Leopardi, or any other poet, is to be 
considered a philosopher, he must be classed with “the primitive philoso- 
phers, who contemplated the enigma of life with the spirit of the poet, 
and called philosophical explanation what was poetical hypothesis.’’*’ 

De Sanctis saw a similar relation between poetry and science. ‘The 
poet who tries to expound science,” he says, ‘“‘and at the same time to 
turn it into poetry, is attempting the absurd, is trying to give substance 
to a thing that by its very nature is ephemeral.’’*° While the scientific 
method presents a series of abstract concepts, poetry presents a series of 
figures, facts, and individuals. While the scientist studies a new principle 
only after the preceding ones have been established, the poet gives a 
simultaneous representation of life which cannot be explained by a single 
factor without exaggerating one element and ignoring the others. Zola, 
who attempted to use literature to illustrate the working of the laws of 
heredity, achieved very questionable artistic results. ‘Is it worth while,” 
De Sanctis asked in his discussion of the twenty volumes of Les Rougon- 
Macquart, “to arrive by such a long and devious path at something 
which could be read in half an hour in some scientific book?’ 

A scientific or a philosophical preoccupation on the part of the poet 
is often betrayed by an allegorical presentation in which the concept is 
not fused with the object, but is placed into an artificial and arbitrary 
relationship with it. But, according to De Sanctis: 


The poetic interest must spring from the very object one wishes to represent; 
and when another with which it has some connection is placed in its stead, you 
have at the same time the object and the symbol—you lack the rapid intuition 
which constitutes the basis of poetic interest, and while your intelligence is 
busy in deciphering a riddle, your heart remains unmoved.* 

38 Tbid., tv, 197. 39 Saggi Critici, 1, 41. 

4° The History of Italian Literature, 1, 172. 41 Saggi Critici, 111, 379. 

® La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 111, 89. 
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In allegory there are two distinct meanings, De Sanctis remarked in 
connection with his discussion of the symbolism of the Divine Comedy. 
There is the literal meaning, describing the material reality, and the 
symbolic meaning, embodying the abstract concept; or, to use his own 
terms, the “figure” and the “thing figured’’: 


Because there is always something in the thing figured that is absent from the 
figure, and vice versa, reality by being turned into allegory is inevitably mutilated: 
either the poet endows the object he is describing with qualities not its own, but 
belonging to the thing figured, as with the greyhound that feeds on wisdom and 
virtue, or else it expresses only parts of it, and only because those parts refer to 
the thing figured, as with the Griffin in the Purgatorio. In both cases the object 
described is without its own life, or rather, is without any life at all; the interest 
is all in the thing figured, in the idea. But if the thought remains hidden, it has 
no interest whatever; and if it is doubtful, and we are able to hang several 
meanings on it, then our attention is kept suspended, and is cooled. If, on the 
other hand, the thought is clear, we get it before us, in a fixed, generalized form 
—and unpoetic. .. . Sometimes the figure makes us forget the thing figured, 
sometimes the thing chokes the figure. And generally some outside element 
comes into the literal sense of the text to disturb and spoil it. Through wanting 
a double food we are left fasting and hungry. 


Even in the Divine Comedy, this irreconcilable dualism spoils some 
beautiful conceptions which the poet expresses by means of “a mechani- 


cal and monstrous mixture . . . as for instance, the Griffin in Purgatory, 
the Eagle in Paradise, Lucifer, and Dante with the seven Ps engraved 
on his forehead.’ Even the symbolic procession in the Earthly Paradise, 
“one of the mightiest conceptions of the poem, indeed, a poem in 
itself,’ seemed to De Sanctis weakened by its “liturgical and symbolical 
character, . .. more especially in the representation of the Church on 
earth, where the eagle, the fox, the dragon, the giant, and the harlot 
make that magnificent concept smaller.” 

De Sanctis, however, found extenuating circumstance for the use of 
allegory in the Divine Comedy in the fact that by means of it, Dante was 
able to fuse together two cultures, the Christian and the classic. He even 
granted that it does not lack a certain charm in some primitive and naive 
forms of art—such as the medieval—produced when abstract ideas 
naturally take an allegorical form in the human mind. In modern imita- 
tions, however, he always considered it a mere rhetorical device, and, as 
such, cold and insipid. As examples De Sanctis pointed out the Henriade, 
by Voltaire,” the symbolic forms so dear to Rossetti,** and the Napo- 


® The History of Italian Literature, 1, 172-173. “ Tbid., 1, 162. 
% Tbid., p. 238. * Tbid., pp. 238-239. 7 Saggi, Critici, 1, 32. 
‘8 La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 111, 89 ff. 
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leonic allegory in Niccolini’s Nabucco. “They are allegorical works,” he 
concluded in his analysis of the last mentioned work, “which by pre- 
senting two characters in one, end by presenting none.’’*® 

Even in the case of Dante, De Sanctis considered the use of allegory 
as justifiable, but not admirable. The German philosopher Vischer, a 
colleague of his at the Ziirich Polytechnic, said to him one day, “You 
must be a great admirer of the allegory, being an admirer of Dante.” 
And De Sanctis replied, “I admire Dante not because of that, but in 
spite of it.’’®° And in fact it was not the allegorical subtleties that he ad- 
mired in the Divine Comedy but the plain literal meaning. He had no 
patience with the niceties of the Dantesque exegesis of most com- 
mentators, and advised his students to leave those disputes to the “‘idlers 
of convents and coffee houses”’: 
Put aside your comments and get accustomed to read your authors without any 
intermediary. What you do not understand, is not worth understanding; only 
that is beautiful which is clear. Above all, if you wish to enjoy Dante, make the 
necessary studies of literature and history, and read him without any commen- 
tary, with no company except his own, and paying no attention to any meaning 
but the literal." 


Poetic reality is also considered independent of historical truth. The 
essence of art is seen not in a given material fact which may have inspired 


the artist, but rather in the elaboration it underwent in his mind. ‘The 
important thing is to see whether the result is endowed with artistic 
form... What matters whether the thing itself took place or not,— 
whether it is ideal or real?’? This contention ran counter to the views 
held on the subject by the Italian Romanticists in general, and by 
Manzoni in particular. It is well known that Manzoni, in his dramas and 
inthis novel, attempted to identify the historical with the poetic truth; 
and that later, realizing the hopelessness of the task, he pronounced all 
historical novels, including his own, absurd compositions. Manzoni was 
wrong in his premises. A novel like I promessi sposi is not a work of 
history, but a work of art, and as such it must stand judgment only on 
esthetic grounds. Its historical element is incidental and unessential. 
Were it not so, his two plays, I/ Conte di Carmagnola and Adelchi, should 
be judged superior to his novel, because they more faithfully describe 
historical events and characters. De Sanctis’ position is that: 
Historical interest has nothing to do with poetry. The poet may present extra- 
ordinary, unnatural things, provided the presentation is so life-like .. . as to 
prevent our questioning its accuracy. Thus it is possible to explain the interest 
inspired by Dante, or by Ariosto—the most bizarre of all poets . . . ® 

 Thid., 111, 195. © B. Croce, Saggio sullo Hegel, p. 393. 5 Saggi Critici, 11, 321. 

® La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 1, 162. 8 Tbid., m1, 129. 
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According to De Sanctis’ definition, “the historical truth is the exist- 
ence of facts and their causes . . . ; the poetical truth is material existence 
elaborated and transfigured by phantasy.” If, then, the specific attri- 
bute of poetry is this work of the phantasy, this “transfiguration,”’ it 
follows that all the problems connected with material existence are extra- 
neous to Art, irrespective of their historical or scientific importance. In 
poetry it is irrelevant to wonder whether Achilles actually existed or 
whether Tasso’s story and characters faithfully mirror the days of the 
Crusades: 


The question to be asked of the poet is, ‘Have you been able to breathe life into 
your characters? You have failed to render the spirit of the days you depict; 
you are guilty of such and such an historical error, such and such an anach- 
ronism; you describe a sea in Bohemia, and speak of artillery in the days of 
Adam; still, all this does not matter. Have you been able to fulfill the require- 
ments of art, in spite of your historical inaccuracies? Can you create? Can you 
endow with flesh, and motion, and life the characters you fancy?, If you can, you 
are a genius, and your work is immortal.® 


And, finally, art is considered independent of morals because the two 
activities are the products of two different faculties,—phantasy and will. 
The operation of the will may result in good deeds, but it can never pro- 
duce artistic works. ‘“‘The artist does not do what he wants, because his 
volition is confined within the sphere of his intellect, while his artistic 
performance depends on the operation of his unconscious and inspired 
imagination.” And elsewhere he maintained that in art “‘it is not true 
that volere é potere (if you will, you can); on the contrary, potere é volere 
(if you can, you will), and those who wish without having power, without 
the force of genius, can only achieve boring and bombastic artistic 
productions.”’5? 

It is therefore useless and unfair to criticize a poet because he deals 
with a certain aspect of life in preference to what the critic may consider 
a loftier and nobler one. Cantu, on the assumption that a poet could in- 
differently employ his artistic gifts in the treatment of any theme, criti- 
cized Ariosto for not having dealt with a serious aspect of life. De Sanctis 
replied that ‘‘to suppose that Ariosto could express the serious side of 
life is just as absurd as to affirm that Ariosto was not Ariosto, but 
Milton or Dante.” 


4 Saggi Critici, 1, 104. % Tbid., pp. 104-105. % Tbid., 11, 458. 

5° Manzoni, ed. Gentile (Bari: Laterza, 1922), p. 232. With slight verbal changes in La 
letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 1, 253. 

58 Saggi Critici, 11, 255-256.—De Sanctis consistently adhered to this concept of the 
amorality of art. “It was natural for old A’sop to explain moral truths by means of stories, 
in times when thought was still poetry, still enveloped in myths; but nowadays to ask of 
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In his opposition to the moralistic prejudice, De Sanctis goes so far as 
to affirm that what is morally perfect is artistically imperfect and vice 
versa. Moral perfection, like any other form of perfection, is an abstract 
concept which can find adequate expression not in a person, but in a 
personification. In other words, moral perfection, being a pure, unlimited 
ideal, an ideal conceived as a logical entity, cannot have a place in art 
because art must represent the ideal as it is found in life, with its weak- 
nesses and imperfections: 


To be strictly logical if one admits that the ideal, to be alive, must be expressed 
in an individual, with all his weaknesses, passions and imperfections—one js 
forced to conclude that the basis of art, as well as of life, is not what is perfect 
but what is imperfect. 


Of this principle De Sanctis gives abundant exemplification. For instance 
he points out that the ideal “world” represented by Manzoni, “‘is im- 
perfect because it is a living one. Or rather, to be exact, that world can 
be considered imperfect if compared with its logical and mental existence; 
but it is most perfect as a living world and, consequently, as an artistic 
world.’’®° On the other hand, Tasso’s Goffredo, a character endowed with 
all the noble qualities of the Christian hero, and considered by the author 
as his most perfect creation, is imperfect, because abstract." Likewise 
D’Azeglio’s Ettore Fieramosca is defined as a character “full of perfec- 


tions, and therefore artistically imperfect.” 

If Art must not be judged on the basis of moral, philosophical or 
historical principles; if no other spiritual activity is to dictate its subject 
or its mode of expression; if, in short, Art is to be considered independent, 
—what are the means available to the critic to distinguish greatness from 





poetry as passport this sort of fabula docet, a teaching, a ‘moral purpose,’ as they call it, 
is to falsify both morals and poetry; each has in itself its truth and reason for being.” 
Saggi Critici, 1, 160-161. See also La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 111, 129. 

59 La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 1, 79. 

% Tbid., p. 81. 

$1 Saggi Critici, 1, 288. 

* La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 11, 324.—This viewpoint, sound in itself, 
was at times exaggerated in its verbal expression, as in the author’s esthetics of ugliness. 
“Ugliness in Nature, as in art, has the same right to be there as beauty, and is often there 
with greater effect, because of the conflict in the poet. Beauty is itself alone; ugliness is 
itself and its opposite, containing a contradiction that makes its life more rich, more fertile 
of drama. Very often it is more interesting and more poetic than beauty: Mephistopheles is 
more interesting than Faust, and Dante’s Hell is more poetic than his Paradise.” The [1is- 
tory of Italian Literature, 1, 192. In his essay on “Francesca da Rimini,’’ he maintained that 
honest women are not poetical: ‘The man that fights and wins may, in some cases, be a 
poetic character, but a woman’s aureole is her weakness. From a woman, who under the 
sway of passion, struggles victoriously, no moralist will ever succeed in drawing anything 
but an unesthetic character—virtuous, respectable, but unesthetic.”” Saggi Criticé, 11, 320. 
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mediocrity, or, as Croce would put it, poetry from “‘non-poetry?”” The 
answer De Sanctis gives is: Form. The choice of the term is perhaps 
a bit unfortunate, because the same term has been employed for centuries 
in literary criticism, with quite a different meaning from the one he as- 
signs to it. It serves, however, a polemical purpose inasmuch as it shows 
the antagonism De Sanctis felt against the various Poetics of Concept, 
which, taking as their point of departure the Hegelian principle conceiv- 
ing Art as the sensuous appearance of the Idea, overemphasized the 
importance of the so-called content of a work of Art, that is to say, the 
ideas, feelings, beliefs expressed by the author, and their relation to the 
corresponding philosophical concepts and to their historical evolution. 

“For me,” De Sanctis says, criticizing the Hegelian esthetics of the 
Idea, “‘the essence of art is form. Not form conceived as vest, veil, mirror, 
or what not,—the manifestation of some generality distinct from, but 
united to, it; but rather form into which the idea has already passed, 
and which the individual experience has already achieved. That is the 
real organic unity of art.’ Elsewhere, he imaginatively repeats: “If 
you wish to have a statue in the vestibule of Art, raise one to Form; 
contemplate it, study it, and take it as your starting point.’”™ 

One should not be led to believe that De Sanctis accepted without 
restriction the formula “art for art’s sake.” It is true, he would say, that 
for a work of art an artist is needed, not a philosopher, historian or 


moralist. It is true that art has its own end, which is not the good deed 
or the correct syllogism, but esthetic pleasure. It is true that the poet, 
like the bird in the sky, sings solely for the pleasure of singing: 


But the bird, with its song, expresses all of itself—its instincts, its needs, its 
nature. Man also expresses all of himself in his song. It is not enough for him 
to be an artist; he must be a man. What can he express if his inner world is poor, 
artificial, or mechanical? Art, like nature, is production; and if the artist supplies 
the means of production, the man must supply the strength.’”®* 


This seems to contradict De Sanctis’ principle of the absolute value of 
form; but the contradiction is more apparent than real. De Sanctis was 
not a sybaritic enjoyer of art; he wanted the man in the artist; and when 
the man was lacking in noble and deep thought he was quick to criticize 
the deficiency. Thus, he criticized in Metastasio and Goldoni, two artists 
whom he deeply admired,—the absence of “an inner world of con- 
sciousness, warmed by faith and feelings, which works, and moves, and 
creates.” And likewise he criticized certain ideals of two great poets of 
the last century, Manzoni and Leopardi, whose works he studied pro- 
foundly and interpreted reverently. 


® Pagine Sparse (Bari: Laterza, 1934), p. 25.  Petrarca, p. 27. 
% Saget Critici, 111, 225.  Tbid., m1, 225. 
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But if De Sanctis, in his réle of educator and thinker, deemed his duty 
to signify his disapproval of erroneous or dangerous tendencies, as a 
literary critic he was always ready to exalt the craftmanship of the artist: 


Surely the poet is not only a poet, but also a man, and a citizen, and a thinker, 
. .. and must be held responsible for what he writes; but for considerations ex- 
trinsic to his art. Now the fault of vulgar critics is to confuse the two, and to 
approve or disapprove according to the value of the thought expressed.*” 


And he repeatedly stated, in his academic lectures as well as in his 
essays, that “in the realm of art the concept is nothing; the form is 
everything’’;** that ‘“‘the bare content is lifeless; it is dull material, and 
is insufficient to characterize a poem”’;*® that “‘in art all is a question of 
execution; the problem is to see how the poet has been able to incarnate 
a conception,””® irrespective of the value of the conception itself. The 
“content” becomes important only when it moves deeply and sincerely 
the soul of the artist; only when it acquires a ‘‘form’’ which reveals it, 
not in its abstract essence, but as reflected in the mind of the artist: 


Form is not something apart and different from the content, a sort of ornament, 
or vest, or appearance, or an adjunct to it. On the contrary the form is generated 
by the content when this is active in the mind of the artist. Like content, like 
form.” 


It is the form thus understood, this personal cast which the mind of 
the artist imprints on the content, that makes a work of art eternal, 
while the abstract content,—that is, the beliefs, conceptions, ideals of 
the poet,—is subject to all the vicissitudes of history. “The Homeric 
Gods are dead: the Iliad still lives. Italy may disappear, and every 
memory of Guelfs and Ghibellines be lost: the Divine Comedy will always 
endure.”” It is the same idea expressed poetically by Carducci: 

Empire and Church are in one ruin sped; 


Thy song above them soars, to heaven resounds. 
Jove dies, the poet’s hymn unscathed shall last. 


Only blind dogmatism or rhetorical pedantry can separate content from 
form, criticizing—as was often done—Petrarch or Ariosto for their 
lack of lofty ideals, while praising their refined and musical form; or, 
vice versa, praising the magnanimous, patriotic ideal of Alfieri, while 
damning his harsh and inharmonious style. As if Alfieri could unleash 
his apostrophes in sweet Metastasian strain, and wield the whip of his 


 Pagine Sparse, p. 25. 88 Saggi Critici, 11, 278. 69 Tbid., 111, 278. 

70 La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 11, 327. 

"1 Saggi Critici, m1, 45. 7 Ibid., p. 46. 

7 Sonnet “Dante onde avvien ...”’ tr. by E. A. Tribe in A Selection from the poems of 
Giosué Carducci (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1921), p. 24. 
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sarcasm while dancing a graceful minuet! To do so, he should have been 
not Alfieri, but someone else, with different emotions, feelings, ideas,— 
in short, with a different content and consequently a different ‘‘form.” 

The study of a content separated from its form, was by De Sanctis 
likened to the study of chaos,—matter before creation. To be sure, he 
would say, the chaos is something worthy of respect, and has an interest- 
ing history; but it does not deal with life. Likewise, the study of the 
antecedents of a poetical creation, such as the study of sources and in- 
fluences and the like, does not reveal the secret of the beauty of a 
masterpiece: 


Art also has its anterior world; art also has its geology, recently founded and 
hardly outlined, a science sui generis, which is neither criticism nor esthetics. 
Esthetics comes into its own with the appearance of a form into which that 
world is placed, fused, forgotten and lost. Form is itself as the individual is him- 
self, and there is no theory so destructive of Art as that which fills our ears with 
Beauty, Manifestation, Light, Veil of Truth, Ideal. The esthetic world is not 
appearance but substance: in fact, it is the substance, the living; its criterion, its 
reason for being is in this simple assertion, “I live.’’* 


With form thus conceived as an inner process of elaboration, there is 
no place in De Sanctis’ esthetics for consideration and discussion of 
words, phrases, figures of speech, syntactical constructions, and all the 
categories of rhetoric, which he termed the “grosser appearances of 
form.’’* In fact, he always displayed very slight interest in questions of 
language which, he said, “through a curious privilege of Italy, are 
always recurring and never achieving solution.” 

Indeed, De Sanctis felt that such questions could never be solved in 
terms of purity, unity, or extrinsical beauty, on which they had been 
approached almost without exception from Dante to Manzoni. He criti- 
cized the linguistic ideas of Dante who, led astray by his theory of 
“illustrious language,”’ in his Convito, “used a hybrid language, not 
Italian and not Latin, denuded of all the lively movements and shapes 
of dialect, yet falling far below that dignity and measure which he ad- 
mires in Latin and toward which he strives with a noticeable and un- 
happy effort.’’”* He criticized the Accademia della Crusca which during 
the Renaissance, had been ‘“‘the Council of Trent of the Italian language, 
issuing its excommunications and imposing its dogmas,’’”* in an unfortu- 
nate attempt to make Italian a dead language, checking its evoluticn 
and rejecting the connection between the spoken and the written word: 


™ Petrarca, p. 27. % Ibid., p. 27. 
% La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 1, 72. 
™ Tbid., tv, 208. 78 The History of Italian Literature, 1, 152. 79 Ibid., 11, 628. 
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People were disputing as to whether the name of the language should be “‘Tus- 
can’”’ or “Florentine” or “Italian,” when the thing itself was already embalmed 
and coffined in the dictionary of the Crusca, and the lid nailed down on it.*° 


He criticized also the two opposing tendencies of his own time, the 
literary language advocated by the Purists, and the popular style 
adopted by Manzoni’s followers. He considered “incorrect” the language 
used by such leading Purists as Puoti, Cesari, Giordani, because it imi- 
tated forms deemed beautiful irrespective of their correspondence with 
the ideas expressed." A word or phrase loses beauty as well as meaning 
when removed from a given context: 


I find in a writer the phrase “‘face suffused with color,’ and I immediately jot 
down in my notebook the expression “suffused with color.” What do I do? | 
scrape the color from the face of a Madonna by Raphael, and cast it back on the 
pallet; I destroy animate matter and make it raw material again. I am like the 
barbarian who would break the masterpieces of Grecian sculpture, the Corin- 
thian statues he did not understand, in order to secure the marble he understood 
alone. That “color” . . . which lies as lifeless phrase in my notebook is indigna- 
tion, op the pale face of Father Cristoforo in the presence of Don Rodrigo offer- 
ing his protection to Lucia; that color is modesty, on the cheeks of Juliet, blush- 
ing at the passionate words of Romeo; that color is mere pigmentation, lying, 
stupid matter, on the shameless face of Domitian.” 


He deplored a similar error, although in the opposite direction, in 
Manzoni’s followers who, in order to achieve the so-called “popular 
style,” aped the speech and the mentality of uncultured people. “They 
consider Manzoni as their forerunner,’”’ De Sanctis remarked, “‘and call 
themselves Manzonians, as those who aped Petrarch called themselves 
Petrarchists |’ 

What De Sanctis wanted of language was a perfect correspondence 
between impression and expression. He believed that words and phrases 
are not beautiful and pure in themselves, but become so when they 
express without either exaggeration or mutilation the inner image the 
writer wishes to externalize. He considered the word itself as art in its 
most elementary form; and therefore creation, not imitation.* The 
question that a writer should ask himself is, not whether a word is elegant 
and pure, or whether its use is sanctioned by literary authorities, but 
simply whether or not that word translates faithfully his inner world: 


The aim of language is not an elegance which impoverishes it and crystallizes 
it in arbitrary and conventional classifications, with an air of artificial solemnity ; 


8° Tbid., 11, 632. 8! La litteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 111, 200-201. 
82 Saggi Critics, 1, 51-52. 83 La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 1, 101. 
* Saggi Critici, 111, 457. 
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but it is instead . . . a perfect similarity with, a most immediate expression of, 
the object. Its excellence consists in this conformity. 


Thus De Sanctis was ready to accept any sort of style,—the analytic as 
well as the synthetic,—as long as it corresponded to the author’s way of 
feeling and thinking. He admired the descriptive, analytic style in 
Boccaccio, but not in Bembo; the direct, synthetic style in Machiavelli 
and Alfieri, but not in Davanzati; and the popular style in Manzoni, but 
not in his followers. 

In conclusion, for De Sanctis the problem of language and style is not 
different from that of inspiration, but it is exactly the same, viewed from 
a different standpoint. He believed that the study of technique per se 
was superfluous. His ideal of language and style is most clearly expressed 
in his remarks on the elegant and harmonious style of Petrarch, which, he 
says: 


is not a technical artifice, something superimposed, but the phantasm itself, as 
it appears to his spirit: perfect correspondence between the word, the phrase, 
the poetic line, the turn of the sentence—and his inner emotions, the character- 
istics of his mind, his mood at a given moment.** 


De Sanctis’ critical method was to a great extent elaborated out of his 
reaction—generally unfavorable—to contemporary currents of literary 
criticism in Italy and abroad. 

The first form of criticism with which De Sanctis became acquainted 
was Marquis Puoti’s purismo. In reality, that was more a formal study 
of language and style, than criticism as De Sanctis later understood it. 
What the purists admired in a literary work was mainly propriety of 
words and phrases, inversions, distribution of images, and the like: 
among the brightest stars in the good Marquis’ literary firmament were 
Della Casa’s Galateo, Gelli’s Circe, Castiglione’s I] Cortegiano, Caro’s 
Dafni e Cloe, Porzio’s Congiura de’ Baroni, while Machiavelli was con- 
sidered a master of eloquence and wisdom, but somewhat careless and 
uneven in style; and of the modern writers Pietro Giordani was held the 
best, while Manzoni was judged “excellent in style but not pure in 
language.’’®? 

Later De Sanctis came in contact with the two leading schools of 
criticism of the day: the psychological and biographical school, interested 
in the life, temperament and “milieu” of a writer, and the historical and 
philosophical school, concerned only with the subject-matter in total 
disregard of the author and his times.** De Sanctis gave an interesting 


% La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, 1, 106. 
 Petrarca, p. 110. 87 Saggi Critict, 11, 310. 88 Petrarca, p. 14. 
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analysis of both forms of criticism in a contrast between what he calls 
the French and the German critics: 


The Frenchman never stops to theorize but goes straight to the point; in his dis- 
cussion you feel the immediateness of the impression and the keenness of the 
observer; he never gets off the concrete, he divines the qualities of the mind 
and of the work, and studies the man in order to understand the author. The 
German, on the other hand, distorts and involves even the simplest question; 
he amasses obscurity broken now and then by brilliant flashes, and enveloping a 
kernel of truth laboriously born. . .. Before a work of art he is eager to seize 
and fix the most fleeting and impalpable qualities; but although no one speaks 
as much as he of life and living world, no one is as much inclined to decompose it, 
disembody it, generalize it. Thus, having destroyed the particular, he is able to 
show, as final result of the process ...a last for all boots, a pattern for all 
clothes.*® 


These two types of criticism had one fault in common: their failure 
to consider a literary work as the artistic experience of a certain man at a 
certain time. The “Frenchman” would study the man, the ‘‘German” 
the thinker, but neither of them the artist. On a subject such as, let us 
say, Petrarch’s lyric poetry, the one would expatiate on the history of 
the Church in the 14th Century and on the relations between Petrarch 
and the Popes; the other would delve deeply into the questions of mysti- 


cism and Platonic love;*° and both would relegate the poems to the rank 
of mere documents. 

On the rare occasions when the work itself was made the object of 
study, the pet device usually employed was the literary parallel, like 
the comparisons drawn between Dante’s “Lucifer” and Milton’s 
“Satan” by Lamartine and by Lamennais, or the one between Alfieri’s 
““Myrrha”’ and Racine’s “Phedra,” by Janin; parallels which De Sanctis 
“loathed” finding them either too general, and therefore meaningless, 
or downright absurd.” As he said in connection with this latter parallel: 


I do not know of anything more wretched and absurd than the attempt to express 
the concept of a work by comparing it to another. A work may bear a certain 
likeness to others, but it is first of all itself. A work may follow a certain exem- 
plar, but it must above all be its own model. Alfieri is great because he is neither 
Ovid nor Racine, but is Alfieri, very rich in himself.” 


Not that De Sanctis did not recognize the proper value of historical, 


89 Saggi Critici, 11, 130. 

% “Ts Opitz to speak on Dante? And he discusses Love, Grace, the woman in the Middle 
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psychological, philosophical and linguistic studies as a preparation for 
the understanding of a writer; he maintained, however, that those 
studies were not to be taken as criticism but simply as a preparation for 
criticism: 

As long as formal criticism judges as beautiful some expressions, some concepts, 
some images, movements, it performs a useful task. But when it passes judgment 
on a work on the strength of these criteria, and affirms the beauty of the Divine 
Comedy to consist in the “beauties” of Father Cesari, then it becomes perver- 
sion of taste and pedantry. Psychological criticism can explain, by studying the 
temperament of the writer, why the subject matter was handled in such and 
such a manner; but it is unable to pass judgment on the goodness of the manner. 
And likewise, historical criticism can twist the concept of the subject matter, 
here and yonder to its heart’s content, but shall never discover therein the secret 
of its transformation under the powerful breath of the creator.® 


Of the stress he laid on this propedeutics to critical science, there are 
numerous examples both in his practice of criticism and in his advice to 
his students at the University. Even the “detestable” parallels were often 
employed by him as aids for the determination of the real and original 
physiognomy of a certain image or character.“ He emphasized repeatedly 
the importance of painstaking studies on the biography of a writer, on 
his philosophical opinions, on the civilization of his times, for the purpose 
of securing the factual basis necessary to any serious criticism. The 
critic, after all, ““does not create, but re-creates; he must reproduce; and 
if his reproduction is beautiful but unfaithful, he deserves praise as an 
artist, but blame as a critic.’ As he told his students, in his essay La 
Prima Canzone di Leopardi he felt compelled to go over the entire life 
of the poet up to the time of the writing of the poem. “When I ap- 
proached the ode, the foundation of my structure was already laid.’ 

Now, if this biographical preparation constitutes only the “founda- 
tion,’ what is the “‘structure’”’ the critic is to build on it? The answer 
implied in De Sanctis’ works is, “analysis and synthesis’: the analysis 
showing the various emotional elements entering into the composition 
of the work of art, and the synthesis showing how the poet fused to- 
gether those various elements to create a poetic world. He believed that 
the critic, in order to understand the full blossoming of literary master- 
pieces, must follow their authors step by step “through all the develop- 


% Petrarca, pp. 14-15. 

*% Cf. the comparison between Dante’s Lucifer and Milton’s Satan (The History of 
Italian Literature, 1, 200; Saggi Critici, 111, 9); the contrast between the melancholy of 
Dante and that of Petrarch (The History of Italian Literature, 1, 282 ff.); the comparison 
between the description of the rose by Politian and the one by Ariosto (Ibid., 11, 497-498). 

% La Letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, Iv, 338. % Tbid., p. 341. 
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ment of the form of their ideal, as the botanist follows the evolution that 
the seed undergoes in becoming grass.”*”? In short, De Sanctis believed 
that literary criticism should give a genetic reproduction of the work 
of art. 

In true Romantic fashion, however, De Sanctis assigned a previous 
important réle to spontaneous impressions; the analysis and the syn- 
thesis must be preceded by the activity of taste; in a first moment the 
critic must lay aside his principles, his theories, his pet esthetical sys- 
tems, and yield to his impressions: 

Do you, critic, wish to judge well? Preserve this precious faculty, keep yourself 
a man; and, above all, beware of your theories which, separated from sentiment, 
are empty and dead abstractions. The science of criticism is based on the truth 
and freshness of the first impressions . . . . As poetics can never substitute genius, 
so critical theories cannot substitute taste; and taste is the genius of a critic." 


The impression must be felt sincerely and expressed in measured and 
clear terms; never must the critic belabor a factitious impression;" 
nor is he to exaggerate its expression, if he wishes to preserve his com- 
munion with the reader; and, finally, he must express it with precise 
terms, must “show the qualities which constitute it, which make it be,” 
and avoid tempting juxtapositions of enthusiastic adjectives: 


A certain vision causes a certain impression, and the critic must be able to catch 
it in its details. A “beautifull”? “good!” “magnificent!” “sublime!” is meaning- 
less; it is a first confused outburst, devoid of meaning, a mere interjection.'” 


This first spontaneous moment through which the critic grasps the funda- 
mental points of the poetic conception is followed by the reflected 
moment. First the critic examines the meaning of the work,—that is, the 
value of the concept that informs it, considered both relatively in the 
time and place of the creation, and absolutely in the history of humanity 
and of art; next, he determines the personality of the author—that is, 
what were his faculties, his studies, his preferences, the qualities he had 
and those that he lacked, the influences exerted upon him by his con- 
temporaries; then, knowing the man, he may “follow him in the act of 
conception, and show how under his loving eyes that world was shaped 
which arouses our admiration; and, lastly, he may proceed to the 
judicial part, that is, to the discrimination between what is spontaneous 
and what is reflected, what has acquired form, thus rising to poetry and 
what remained raw material—thought, sentiment, or vague aspiration. 

It is obvious that a critic must be endowed with exceptional artistic 
and philosophic gifts to be able to perform such a task worthily. And in 

 Tbid., 1, 121. % Saggi Critici, 1, 306. * Tbid., 11, 132. 
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fact criticism, as conceived by De Sanctis, “‘is art which transforms itself 
and becomes reflected creation; is genius which becomes taste; is the 
poet standing before a mirror . . . ”! Or, as he elsewhere said, “criticism 
is to the work of art what philosophy is to the work of nature. One can 
say, as a matter of fact, that in the course of centuries there have been 
as many forms of criticism as there were of philosophy.” 

De Sanctis elucidates further this analogy between philosophy and 
criticism in a discussion of the relationship existing between the poetical 
and the critical processes: 


The artist represents his inner world only in its vital aspects, that is, in so far as 
it has expression; consequently the essence of artistry is form. The critic, on the 
contrary, starts from that form, that phrase, in which the inner world was ex- 
ternalized, and travels back the same path, investigating all the psychological 
steps leading to that expression. The work of the artist is exactly like that of 
Nature: Nature in fact shows not the productive forces but only the product, 
which may be termed the form of all the potential forms it includes; and the 
artist likewise gives us only what is representation of inner life. But, as the phi- 
losopher, starting from the visible, proceeds to the invisible, and thus explains 
all that which has no form but is represented by the form, so the critic, in the 
prescnce of the work of an artist, starts from the form in which the artist has 
expressed an image and strives to re-affirm all the latent forces, all the psycho- 
logical processes included therein. In short, the artist gathers the inner world in 
an external expression, the critic from the external expression divines the inner 
world: the former from the inner world proceeds to the form; the latter from the 
form proceeds to the inner world.!% 


As the poet in his creation obeys no other laws but those inherent in 
the subject, so the critic in his study must bow to no general, extrinsical 
tenets, but must discover the peculiar attributes of the subject. 


A literary subject is not a tabula rasa, a clean tablet on which the writer can en- 
grave whatever he pleases; it is a marble already shaped out and carved, con- 
taining its own concept and laws of development. The chief gift of a writer is 
the ability to grasp his argument, to become himself that argument, and to cut 
off from it everything that is foreign to it; he should be in love with it, should 
live inside of it, should be its very soul and consciousness. And in the same 
way the critic should study the particular world of the writer, should question 
it and search into the secrets of its nature, the fount of its poetics—instead of 
judging literary works by abstract rules alone, applying the same criteria to the 
Divine Comedy, the Iliad, the Gerusalemme liberata and the Orlando Furioso.\™ 


By such method the critic will be able to avoid some traditional pit- 
falls. He will see, for instance, that the lack of unity of action, so often 
1083 Thid., p. 20. 14 Petrarca, p. 11, Cf. also Saggi Critici, 1, 201. 
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1% The History of Italian Literature. 1, 184. 
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deplored in the Orlando Furioso is really an evidence of Ariosto’s genius. 
That lack of unity renders perfectly the anarchy of the world of chivalry, 
“‘because the very essence of chivalry is precisely the freedom of the in- 
dividual, the want of seriousness and order, and the want of continuity, 
so that the deeds in chivalry are known as ‘adventures,’ and the knights 
are ‘errant.’ ’’!°7 And he will likewise discover a merit, not a fault, in the 
mixture of tragic and comic elements in Metastasio’s plays, for “his 
type of drama, tragic on the surface, but comic at bottom, fixes the life 
of Italy of that day in its greatest intimacy—the contrast of its grandiose 
exterior to its inner vacuity . . . Today that life is condemned by reason 
and esthetics alike as conventional and wanting in coherence. Yet here it 
is, immortally youthful, and merely answers, ‘I live.’ And if esthetics 
fails to see it then the worse for esthetics.’”!* 

But enough has already been said about abstract principles—an argu- 
ment so distasteful to De Sanctis—and it might now be more fruitful 
to study the characteristics of his method in some concrete analyses of 
his essays. Let us begin with the famous essay on Pier delle Vigne.’ It 
begins with a polemical introduction aiming at the elimination of mistaken 
or partial viewpoints which becloud the beauty of poetry. Critics like 
Costa, Colombo, Cesari admire the appropriateness of the verbal ex- 
pression, but go no further; Biagioli admires the antitheses; Rossetti 
and Aroux apply all their ingenuity to decipher the symbolic meaning of 
the Harpies; others, like Marchetti, expatiate on the biography of Pier 
delle Vigne and on the struggles between Guelfs and Ghibellins; others 
still, discuss the Pagan and the Christian concepts of suicide. Now all 
these questions are highly interesting, but they do not touch the artistic 
problem, which instead is summed up in the following queries: What is 
the concept, or fundamental theme? What is the background on which it 
unfolds? What are the emotional elements resulting therefrom? How does 
the poet portray the character of Pier delle Vigne? 

The theme expressed in the line “‘What one has cast away one may not 
save,” is materialized in the conception of the suicide who, having of his 
own free will forsaken his earthly spoil, is condemned through eternity 
to be separated from it. The resulting fantastic situation is a forest of 
souls that feel like men but vegetate like trees; a situation which rouses 
in Dante’s soul feelings of fear, horror, and especially pity. Then De 
Sanctis proceeds to examine these fantastical and pathetic elements 
originating from the sight of a tree that bleeds, moans, and swears by its 
“strange roots,” and to reconstruct the character of Pier delle Vigne 
who, in the presence of a man, re-assumes for a brief instant his human 


107 Tbid., 11, 491. 108 Thid., pp. 843-844. 10° Saggi Critici, 1, 49-65. 
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personality, or rather,—which is even more pathetic—his former per- 
sonality of a courtier, of an artificial poet and expresses himself with 
conceits like “‘thy sweet word so inveigled me,” ‘‘and they, inflamed did 
so inflame Augustus,” “my glad honors turned to dismal sorrow,” 
“made me unjust toward my just self.” 

A similar procedure will be found in the equally famous essay on 
Francesca da Rimini." Also in this case, De Sanctis finds that the com- 
mentators have wasted their ingenuity on idle questions: what matters 
it to know why Francesca speaks and not Paolo? Or why Dante faints 
at the tale of their tragic love? Or why the two lovers are compared to 
doves? “Let us clear the ground of these . . . ‘whys’ and approach this 
first-born daughter of Dante... with no other purpose but that of 
contemplation and enjoyment.’ 

In the poetry of the Provengals, of the Sicilian School, and of the 
dolce stil novo, women were abstractions of beauty, of virtue, and of wis- 
dom: their perfect type was Dante’s Beatrice. Francesca instead is not 
the symbol of an ideal, but is simply a woman, in fact, “the first real and 
living woman which has appeared on the poetic horizon of modern 
times.”’""* Francesca has the soft and voluptuous character of a woman 
overcome by passion. She retains, however, even in sin such a sentiment 
of modesty that almost purifies her; such a gentleness and tenderness of 
expression—without hatreds, without recriminations—that one “‘can ill 
discern whether he is before the guilty Francesca or an innocent 
Juliet.”"* These two traits—sensuousness and gentleness—are seen 
subtly intimated by what she says—as her pious and vain desire to pray 
for the peace of the Poet; by what she leaves unsaid,—as the details of 
her death; and by the soft and mellow expression of things, insignificant 
in appearance, like the periphrasis used to designate her native city. 

Let us consider now an essay of different character,—the one on Ugo 
Foscolo,' dealing not with a poetic character but with an historical one. 
Here De Sanctis studies the successive evolutions of Foscolo’s classical 
ideal of glory and liberty, showing it first in its abstract and sentimental 
manifestation, as it appears to the nineteen year old author of the ode A 
Bonaparte Liberatore; then as it gleams fitfully through the desperate 
skepticism of Jacopo Ortis; and finally as it shines in its perfection in J 
Sepolcri where the various and conflicting tendencies of Foscolo’s 
personality find at last their balance and their measure—his skepticism 
turning to stoic resignation, and his youthful sentimentalism becoming 
“a veil of sadness cast over his thought and imparting to it a composure 
and solemnity almost religious.” 


10 Jbid., 11, 319-337. 11 Jbid., p. 322. 2 Jbid., 11, 322. 
“3 [bid., p. 327. 144 Tbid., 111, 177-217. 5 Jbid., p. 204. 
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This same principle of “genetic exposition” which De Sanctis applied 
to the study of a single literary work, is found applied also to the study 
of a wider field, in his History of Italian Literature. De Sanctis visualized 
Italian Literature as a series of masterpieces revealing the progressive 
unfolding of the Italian genius. This standpoint gives a semblance of 
truth to the contention that rather than a literary history he wrote an 
historical survey of all the manifold manifestations of Italian culture. So 
true is this that it is possible to abstract from De Sanctis’ History com- 
plete, though necessarily brief, historical sketches of Italian philosophy, 
art, science, politics, as well as literature. This material, however, is 
employed subordinately as an aid for the comprehension of a given 
literary masterpiece, so that, in the last analysis, literary history in De 
Sanctis’ view is, of course, the history of a given people, but only insofar 
as it finds expression in literary masterpieces. One might go as far as to 
say that for De Sanctis the literary history of a nation is simply the 
history of its masterpieces, and might verify the statement by pointing 
out that De Sanctis skimmed over those periods which, like the thir- 
teenth century and the first half of the fifteenth century, failed to pro- 
duce a masterpiece. 

The line of development that De Sanctis sees in the history of Italian 
literature is the following: The Middle Ages in its transcendental spirit 
and its complete subordination of the human to the divine, achieves 
perfect harmony between’ science and faith, thought and feeling, will and 
action. The symbol of this world is the powerful personality of Dante, 
who has no doubts in his conscience and no waverings in his conduct. No 
sooner is the synthesis of this world fixed in the form of the Divine 
Comedy than a scission takes place, with Earth opposed to Heaven, 
sensuousness to asceticism, intellect to faith. This scission is first divined 
in the melancholy of Petrarch, ever tormented by doubts, desires, and 
regrets, and is then fully revealed by the sensuousness of the Decameron 
which, reversing the scale of values formulated in the Divine Comedy, 
glorifies the flesh, and ridicules asceticism. The negative side of this 
rebellion against mysticism continues in the comic vein of Pulci and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and ends with the cynicism of Aretino and Folengo. 
Its positive side is manifested, in the realm of thought, by the scientific 
positivism of Machiavelli, and in the realm of art, by “the ideal of form, 
loved and studied as form, apart from content,’’* realized in the 
Orlando Furioso and in Ieaphael’s Madonnas. 

Detached from thought and life, literature then toyed with an imagi- 
nary world, dreamed of an idyllic life, with Guarini and Tasso. In the 
following century it broke its last connecting link with life—the image 


U6 The History of Italian Literature, 1, 434. 
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and dealt, with Marini, with the word in its sensuous and musical ele- 
ment; in this phase, after reaching its perfection with Metastasio, poetry 
vanished as such and became a mere accessory to the music of the melo- 
drama. This point which marks the final dissolution of poetry, marks 
also its rebirth. Italian thought, which after Bruno, Campanella, and 
Galilei had been checked for over a century by political and religious re- 
pression, found at last its freedom in the speculation of Vico, the erudi- 
tion of Muratori, and the work of the Italian encyclopedists. The 
renewal of Italian culture begins and, with it, the renewal of Italian 
Literature. The old cleavage vanishes. The arcadian idyllic literati—the 
last of whom was perhaps Monti—disappear, and their place is taken by 
new men, whole men, such as Parini, Alfieri, Foscolo, Manzoni, who do 
not conceive thought apart from action and literature apart from life; 
and the literary renewal preludes the political. 

On this background De Sanctis paints the personalities of individual 
authors, analyzing the various elements of their culture, feeling, thought 
and faith, and showing how these elements were fused into an har- 
monious whole in a given literary work. Technique of composition and 
style, while not over emphasized, is duly discussed, with the sole purpose, 
however, of showing how and why a certain writer achieves or fails to 
achieve the form befitting best his temperament and subject. 

As examples of his stylistic analysis, we may take his discussions on 

the analytic style of Boccaccio and on the synthetic style of Machiavelli. 
On Boccaccio he says: 
His period curves and winds and glides and twists most wantonly, with sudden 
shrinkings and breakings off and languishings and swellings, with digressions 
and graces and coquetries of style, which show us not only the spectacle in its 
prosaic clearness, but also its sentimental and musical motive. Those resounding 
waves, those ample Latin folds, grave and decorous, that embodied the majesty 
and pomp of public life, have been removed from the Forum and put within the 
walls of an idle and sensuous private life, have become the lewd transports of 
pleasure, tickled by malice ... As a rule, when Latin authors want to express 
the comic they discard their heavy weapons and arm themselves lightly. Boc- 
caccio conceives like Plautus and writes like Cicero, yet so alive and so true is 
his imagination that it turns Cicero into an enticing siren who bends and moves 
her body alluringly ... Boccaccio’s style is a reflexion of the different men 
who lived in him: the literato, the man of erudition, the artist, the courtier, 
the man of the study, and the man of the world. It is a style so personal, so in- 
timately one with his nature, that no imitation of it is possible: it stands alone, 
a stupendous momument, among many counterfeits."” 


Machiavelli’s style, on the other hand, was direct, concise, restrained: 


U7 [bid,. 1, 358-359. 
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Machiavelli seems almost to ignore that an art of writing exists. Now and then 
he has a try at it and proves himself to be a master of it; he too can be a literato 
when he chooses. But the man in him is everything. What he writes is the direct 
product of his brain. It comes to us warm and breathing, often condensed into a 
single word. For here is a man who thinks and feels, destroys and creates, and 
observes and reflects, with a mind unceasingly active and present. What he 
cares for is the thing, not the colouring, and yet the thing comes out of his brain 
with its own impressions, its natural colouring, crossed at times with irony, with 
melancholy, with indignation, with dignity, but more often just the bare thing 
itself in its plastic clearness. His prose is clear and rounded like a piece of marble, 
but marble with veins in it. The grand manner of Dante is in it. Speaking of the 
changes introduced in the Middle Ages in the names of things and of men he 
finishes like this: “The men also, from Caesars and Pompeys became Pieros, 
Giovannis, and Matteos.” Here we have just the marble, the naked thing, but 
how many veins are in that marble! We feel the whole train of impressions made 
on his brain: admiration for those Caesars and Pompeys, contempt for those 
Pieros and Matteos, the contempt for that change. We see him choosing the 
names that were characteristic, and putting them facing each other like enemies; 
and that final “became,” so full of energy, seeming to say that the change was 
not merely in the names but in the souls." 


Due perhaps to his wide interest in cultural history and to his keen 
analysis of personalities, De Sanctis has been too often compared with 
leading foreign critics, and especially with Sainte-Beuve: Saintsbury 


makes him in fact a disciple of Sainte-Beuve;"® more recently Van Tieg- 
hem makes him a disciple of Villemain,”°® making rhetorical comparisons, 


118 Tbid., 11, 558-559. 

us “He obviously . . . was determined toward criticism by the influence of the French 
Romantics, especially Sainte-Beuve. . . . He shows himself of the nineteenth century in 
general and of the tribe of Sainte-Beuve in particular by being almost nothing but an 
essayist.’’? G. Saintsbury, A History of Criticism (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 1904), 
111, 589-590. The author repeats substantially the same opinion in his The Later Nine- 
teenth Century (New York: C. Scribner’s Sons, 1907), p. 260, where he affirms that “De 
Sanctis owed most to France and to Sainte-Beuve.” It would be underrating De Sanctis’ 
culture to doubt his acquaintance with Sainte-Beuve’s criticism; nevertheless it can be 
confidently stated that he never admired the French critic enough to set him up as his 
model. Sainte-Beuve’s name recurs only three times in De Sanctis’ works and always in 
connection with the article on Leopardi which Sainte-Beuve published in the Revue des 
deux Mondes, Sept. 15, 1844; an article which De Sanctis judged as follows: “Although the 
critical structure raised by Sainte-Beuve is faulty and mediocre, the article has lasting 
value for its solid foundations as the author had the good fortune to secure the most exact 
information on Leopardi’s life and works.’’ La letteratura italiana nel secolo decimonono, \v, 
341. 

120 “His best disciple was the great Italian critic De Sanctis (1817-83), a professor at 
Naples, who owed to Villemain, not to Sainte-Beuve, the literary principles which enabled 
him to write his Storia della letteratura italiana (1870-72), in which he showed rare psycho- 
logical knowledge of genius and art.’’ P. Van Tieghem, Oudline of the Literary History of 
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as Croce pointedly remarks,! which define neither De Sanctis’ system 
nor that of his alleged masters. By calling De Sanctis “‘the Italian Sainte- 
Beuve,” one overlooks the wide chasm which separates the two writers. 
De Sanctis is interested in a writer insofar as he is an artist, while Sainte- 
Beuve studies an artist insofar as he lived an interesting life: the one 
studies the man to understand the work, the other studies the work to 
understand the man. As Prof. Giese keenly noted, Sainte-Beuve’s 
“primary interest was in the individual. An author was not for him a 
person who wrote (and perhaps lived), but a person who lived—and 
incidentally grafted some literary fruitage on the tree of life. Literature 
is at times only his pretext, and history his real subject.’ 

Nor is the comparison with Villemain more tenable. Villemain’s 
fundamental principle considering literature the expression of society 
was too superficial to satisfy De Sanctis, since it applies to all human 
activities equally as well as to literature.'* Bruno’s philosophy, Machia- 
velli’s political thought, Raphael’s Madonnas, Aretino’s ribaldry, are no 
less expressions of the Renaissance than the Orlando Furioso. It is a 
formula which defines what literature has in common with other activi- 
ties, not what it has of individual and distinctive, what “‘makes it be.” 
Furthermore, society is mirrored more faithfully in the works of a 
second-rate writer, unable to rise above the contingencies of his times 
and place, than in a literary masterpiece, always embodying some uni- 
versal and eternal principle. The absorbing interest of De Sanctis in 
master-pieces, to the exclusion of less important writers and works, is 
sufficient to disprove this alleged discipleship to Villemain. What De 
Sanctis shares with Villemain and Sainte-Beuve,—as well as with all the 
other Romantic writers,—is the historical sense; and for this De Sanctis 
could find in Vico’s thought much more substantial meat than either 
Sainte-Beuve or Villemain could offer him. 

What may be considered the best definition of De Sanctis’ criticism 
was given by a great artist not likely to have known of De Sanctis. 
Flaubert, in his letter to George Sand dated February 2, 1869, defined 
ideal criticism, the critique artiste, as follows: 





Europe since the Renaissance, Engl. trans. by A. Leflingwell McKenzie (New York: The 
Century Co., 1930), p. 262. The translator, perhaps unintentionally, left out the concluding 
sentence “oeuvre de premier ordre et qui a fait école.”’ 

21 B. Croce, Estetica, 3rd ed., (Bari: Laterza, 1908), p. 424. 

12 W. F. Giese, Sainte-Beuve (Madison: Univ. of Wisconsin Studies, 1931), p. 235. 

13 A discussion of this formula is found in Saggi Critici, 1, 199-200. In other essays De 
Sanctis grants that Villemain is endowed with refined taste and remarkable narrative 
ability (Saggi Critici, 1, 71) but judges him, as “deprived of creative force, without vigor, 
without power of action. Incapable to grasp a problem in its unity, and to make a com- 
plete analysis of its elements, he excels for beauty of thought and style.” (Saggi Critici, 1, 
239). This is hardly the language of a devoted admirer and faithful disciple. 
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In your last letter you speak of criticism, and tell me that it is about to disap- 
pear. On the contrary I believe that at the most it is at its dawn. They have only 
taken up now the opposite of the previous forms of criticism. In the days of La 
Harpe the critic was a grammarian; in the days of Sainte-Beuve and Taine he is 
an historian. When will he be an artist? Do you know anywhere of a form of 
criticism which is concerned with the work itself, in an intense manner? The 
society in which it was produced and the causes which brought it about are very 
subtly analyzed; but the wnconscious poetics? whence does it come? its composi- 
tion and style? the author’s viewpoint? All this, never is.™ 


This critical desideratum of Flaubert expresses perfectly the ideal which 
at that time De Sanctis was striving to attain. 


The year 1860 is an important date in the cultural as well as in the 
political history of Italy because it marks, broadly speaking, the political 
unification of the country on the one hand, and the transition from 
Romanticism to Positivism on the other. Nor was this due to fortuitous 
coincidence, for the changes in the cultural life of Italy were in part 
caused by the political factor. During the Revolutionary period Italy 
was, according to De Sanctis’ picturesque phrase, “dazzled by a brilliant 
sphere—the sphere of nationality and liberty.’ Historical or philo- 
sophical works like Carlo Troya’s History of Italy, Luigi Tosti’s History 
of the Lombard League, Vincenzo Gioberti’s Primato, drew their inspira- 
tion from the present conditions of the Fatherland and the hopes of its 
imminent regeneration. They were not merely literary works but also, 
and perhaps mainly, blows struck by the writers for some political ideal 
which often colored their philosophical or historical investigations and 
sometimes led to actually tendentious conclusions. Once the unity and 
independence of the country was achieved, Italians lost the stimulus of 
the patriotic ideals which had guided and spurred them up to that time. 
Changes began rapidly to take place in every field. Galilei replaced Vico 
as the tutelary divinity of Italian scholars who lost interest in the study 
of the unfolding of ideas, and turned their attention instead to the 
ascertainment of facts. 

In literary criticism and history the works which Italian scholars 
undertook, under the leadership of illustrious teachers like D’Ancona, 
Rajna, Bartoli, D’Ovidio, Carducci, were no longer the Foscolian 
“studies of eloquence,” but critical editions, biographical studies, re- 
searches on sources and influences of literary masterpieces. In 1883 
Renier, Graf and Novati founded the Giornale Storico della Letteratura 
Italiana, and in the program of the publication they pointed out the 
goal which Italian scholarship should strive to attain: 

14 G,. Flaubert, Correspondence (Paris: Bibliothéque Charpentier, 1892), 111, 386. 

1% The History of Italian Literature, 11, 946. 
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It is necessary that the new history of Italian literature be based essentially on 
the direct study of documents and avoid all systematic constructions. Our 
libraries and archives overflow with documents which are either entirely un- 
known or scarsely noticed; the reading of the greatest part of our texts must be 
subjected to a careful reexamination; the relations of our literature with those 
of other European nations, and the interdependence existing between literature 
and politics, science, figurative arts, are hardly adverted beyond the Middle 
Ages; innumerable points of biographical and linguistic history, of bibliography, 
are to be discussed and clarified. There is, in short, an immense amount of ma- 
terial to sift and classify, before the stupendous task of writing a general his- 
tory of Italian literature can be undertaken in a worthy scientific manner." 


De Sanctis did not oppose this new tendency in literary studies. In- 
deed he applauded and encouraged it, viewing it as a healthy return to 
the study of life and factual reality, from which Romanticists had too 
often strayed, and on which he believed thought must always rest, lest 
it wanders in the realm of arbitrary abstractions. The essays Ugo Foscolo, 
Science and Life, The Beginning of Realism, Studies on Emile Zola, Dar- 
winism in Art, written between 1871 and 1883, show plainly his opposi- 
tion to abstract doctrinairism and his enthusiasm for the study of reality. 
The praise he lavished on the Manzonian art was to a large extent moti- 
vated by the fact that, in his immortal novel, Manzoni had represented 
his social and religious ideal not in its abstract purity but as it appears 
in real life. 

In another essay, written in 1869—a review of Settembrini’s History of 
Italian Literature—De Sanctis outlined a program of literary studies 
strikingly similar to the one later advocated by the founders of the 
Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana: 


The old synthesis is resolved into its constituents. The patient work of analysis 
on the individual elements begins anew. When will a history of literature be 
possible? When this patient work has shed light on all the parts; when every 
epoch, every important writer is discussed in a monograph, or study, or essay 
that speaks the final word, that solves all the problems. What is needed today is 
not a history but the monograph, what the French call a study. 


Some impatient fellows go on presenting us with syntheses and systems— 
trite repetitions which no longer find response. Life is no longer there. What can 
be of use today are serious, conclusive works on the single parts. . . . A literary 
history presupposes a philosophy of art generally accepted; an exact history of 
the life, thoughts, opinions, passions, customs, characters, tendencies of the 
nation; a history of the language and of the forms; a history of criticism, and 
specialized works on the various periods and writers. ...If we think of the 
important works written in several countries on languages and dialects, we must 


1% Giornale Storico della letteratura Italiana, 1 (1883), 2. 
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marvel that in Italy, where these studies had their inception, we are still disput- 
ing whether the language should be taken from the quick or the dead. . . . 


And I am grieved especially by the fact that monographs and specialized 
studies on periods and writers are scarce in Italy. We have as yet nothing of 
importance on any of our writers.... What have we on Machiavelli, Guic- 
ciardini, Sarpi, Ariosto, Folengo, Tasso? On Dante himself what have we that 
conforms with the progress of science? They are unexplored fields where all js 
to be done. . . . With such dearth of material what can a history of literature be? 
A formless compilation full of gaps, of borrowings, of superficial hasty and par- 
tisan judgments.!”” 


It is evident that De Sanctis—unlike some obstinate Hegelians like 
his friends Spaventa and De Meis—realized that the enthusiasm for 
erudition which informed the literary studies of the day answered a 
serious need, and tended to fill some regrettable lacunae in the Italian 
culture. Curiously enough, however, at the very time he was disapprov- 
ing of works of general synthesis, De Sanctis began to write his own 
History of Italian Literature, thus contradicting—at least in appearance 
—his own opinion.” 

It must be said, on the other hand, that his zeal for the new direction 
given to literary studies, was always tempered by common sense and 
sound perspective. He always felt a strong dislike, for instance, for those 
minute, irrelevant biographical researches that so often bordered on 
indiscretion and irreverence. In a letter dated September 29, 1883, he 
requested Laurini to check some points dealing with Leopardi’s life at 
Recanati, which he needed for a revision of his essay on that poet: 


I am enclosing a passage from my Leopardi. It deals with some fine points and 
you who have seen Recanati may be able to check it and tell me whether it is 
correct. These pages were written in 1876 and left unchanged in the present 
revision. I am acquainted with the many details—some useless and others vul- 
gar—added by gossipy critics. They are historical excrements, most delicious to 
the palate of several modern critics. 


And two weeks later he wrote again: 


I read with the greatest pleasure your last letter and I availed myself of some 
rectifications, trusting the fidelity of your memory. But I could not bring myself 
to write that gobbus esto which seems to me an expression unfit to appear even 
in a footnote. The modesty of one who writes with a feeling of reverence towards 
posterity does not allow it.!”9 


127 Saggi Critici, 111, 57-59. 

128 De Sanctis really undertook the task with the modest purpose of writing a text book. 

129 G. Pipitone-Federico, “Lettere di Francesco De Sanctis,”’ in Saggi di letteratura con- 
temporanea (Palermo: Giannone e Lamantia, 1885), 1, 475-476. Also in La letteratura ital- 
tana nel secolo decimonono, Iv, 389. 
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Croce relates a curious anecdote which shows De Sanctis’ aversion to 
another over-cultivated field of research——that of the alleged extra- 
artistic aims of the poet. De Sanctis was invited to speak at the Ariosto 
quadri centennial celebration in Ferrara: 


The orator who preceded him on the platform read an elaborate speech illumin- 
ing, in accordance with the prevailing custom, the patriotic and recondite aims 
of Ariosto, his love for Italy, his hatred of foreign dominators, his satire against 
the Papacy, and so on. When his turn came, De Sanctis came out with the re- 
mark that, while listening attentively to the many ingenious things said by his 
predecessor, he had felt an overwhelming impulse to ask him the question of 
cardinal Ippolito." (“Where did you find all that nonsense?” 


It is hardly surprising therefore that “‘philologists”’ and, in general, 
the younger critics felt an ill-concealed hostility toward De Sanctis’ work 
and method. Most of them, though acknowledging his genius, sharply 
criticized either his esthetic sytem or what they called his unscientific 
method, leaving in the reader a vague feeling that, in their opinion, De 
Sanctis was but the failure of a genius. 

Zumbini, who esteemed De Sanctis enough to dedicate to him his 
Studies on Italian Literature, remarked that De Sanctis’ criticism, not- 
withstanding its excellent qualities, was defective in that it failed to 
accord due importance to the content of a work of art: 


It is true that the highest ideas, the deepest affections mean nothing in art with- 
out the transformation that takes place in the phantasy of the poet. But it is no 
less true that the operation of the phantasy is more fruitful, and achieves greater 
results, when dealing with a subject matter possessing inherent value, than when 
working on elements deprived of intrinsic worth. .. . A subject matter that can 
touch our heart even before becoming work of art, rouses the inspiration of the 
poet and strengthens his powers; after it becomes art, it renders likewise all 
the stronger the reader’s response.'*! 


Zumbini’s distinction is plausible but unsound. Form and content are 
inseparable, as De Sanctis repeatedly states, because we are able to 
know a content only after it has acquired a form, and we know a form 
only when it expresses something—i.e. it embodies a content. Neverthe- 
less Zumbini’s theory met with favor, due perhaps to the fact that the 
emphasis laid on the content brought into relief the element which con- 
stituted the principal objects of the new literary historiography— 
researches on sources, influences, and so on. It was after all natural for 


430 B. Croce, Una famiglia di patrioti, ed altri saggi storici e critici (Bari: Laterza, 1919), 
p. 184. 

41In Tonelli, La Critica letteraria italiana negli ultimi cinquant’anni, (Bari: Laterza, 
1914), p. 389. 
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the erudites to prefer an esthetic theory which lent importance to the 
object of their labor. 

Thus the well known scholar D’Ovidio preferred Zumbini’s system to 
De Sanctis’: 


He is a genial observer [he said of De Sanctis] who knows how to seize the char- 
acteristic traits of a mind or of a character; who, from a few hints, is able to re- 
construct the whole mental and moral situation of the author of a certain work: 
who detects with wonderful felicity and quickness, the part really vital of such 
a work, distinguishing it from its mortal part, and giving full reason of the im- 
pressions the work creates in our spirit.” 


But he immediately adds that all this is incommunicable; his disciples 
could admire him, but not follow him; a training that could be easily 
passed on to one’s disciples was something that he lacked himself: 


De Sanctis lacks an important quality which is the very thing that can more 
easily be communicated to one’s disciples: the patience in research and study. 
Not that he denies the usefulness of historical and erudite researches. In theory 
he recognizes and encourages them, for his broad and impartial mind under- 
stands and appreciates every sort of serious studies; but in practice he is bored 
with them .. . And while he approves at times of those good literates—mostly 
from North ern Italy and Tuscany—who labor to read, transcribe, publish, and 
annotate codices, ... personally not only he declines to lend them a helping 
hand, but he even refuses to acquaint himself with the results of their works.'® 


And D’Ovidio’s conclusion was that, “De Sanctis, personally considered, 
remains unsurpassed... but criticism, impersonally considered, is 
brought to greater perfection by Zumbini,—enriched by the qualities it 
lacked and purged of the faults it had in the great Irpinian.””™ 

Several years later, in his essay Francesco De Sanctis, lecturer and 
teacher,* D’Ovidio admitted that “in their taste, esthetical criteria, 
elegance and sincerity of their style, his disciples showed more or |ess 
evident traces of his teaching which acted as a leaven in their minds.” 
But then he once again complained that De Sanctis, “with his teaching 
. . . did not form disciples in the precise sense in which a physicist forms 
other physicists, an historian or philologist other historians or philolo- 
gists, and so on.” 

The other erudites criticized De Sanctis’ method more or less on the 
same ground. Villari, in his Commemoration of De Sanctis, summarized 
their objections as follows: 


42 F, D’Ovidio, Saggi Critici (Napoli: Morano, 1878), p. 144. 

183 Tbid., p. 145. 134 Thid., p. 148. 

1% F. D’Ovidio, Rimpianti (Palermo: Sandron, 1903), pp. 96-136. 
1% Jbid., p. 113. 
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His method is not only incomplete, but is also liable to lead the youth astray. 
We say, “search, investigate, prove”; he says, “contemplate, divine.” It does 
not avail to quote, as is often done, many passages from his works in which he 
recognizes the value and the future awaiting the new school. He does recommend 
factual researches; he does state that it is impossible to write a history of our 
literature without previously laying the necessary foundation by means of 
scientific monographs. All this is a proof of his intelligence but not of the ex- 
cellence of the method he furthered and employed. The new criticism does not 
consist in saying what should be done, but in doing it; and he did not do it. One 
could read all his History, all his Essays, without ever discovering the slightest 
trace of any research made on manuscripts, of any correction or collation of 
texts. As a matter of fact, he lacked either the time or the inclination to even 
acquaint himself with the most important conclusions reached by our best 
scholars, and very often he wrote his best works with no knowledge of them."*” 


It was at the History of Italian Literature that most of the unfriendly 
critics aimed their strictures, feeling perhaps that errors which could be 
overlooked in an essay, became unpardonable in a work bearing the 
ambitious title of history. Borgognoni, called this History, “the work he 
liked to entitle History of Italian Literature” ;** and elsewhere he warned 
the Italian youth against De Sanctis’ conclusions because, ‘‘the Neapoli- 
tan writer, oftener than people realize, would go on wild goose chases.’’*® 

Most of the critics considered the History a fragmentary work. De 
Gubernatis saw the cause of this defect in De Sanctis’ inability to work 
on undertakings of wide scope. “He is more a portraitist than an his- 
torian; his portraits are delightful, his discussions of long literary periods 
appear vague and indefinite. He is unable to bring centuries back to life 
as vividly as he can revive the figures of men and writers studied sep- 
arately.’"*° Molmenti defined the History as a trifle, “‘a series of articles 
held together by the bond of a metaphysical theory.” 

This same criticism, somewhat toned down, has been repeated even 
in recent times. Mazzoni, for instance, says that De Sanctis, ‘‘rather 
than a history of our literature, gave us another well arranged series of 
essays—some good, others excellent (like his discussion on Dante)— 
designed to throw light on some single works or on some ideas concerning 
the relations between Italian art and life in the past centuries. Too many 
writers, even important ones, are omitted; of some writers the critic did 
not possess the knowledge that at that time was easy, or at least possible, 


137 P. Villari, ““Commemorazione in onore di Francesco De Sanctis,” in Giovinezza, pp. 
364-365. 

438 In Croce’s Gli scritti di Francesco De Sanctis, p. 77. 

49 A. Borgognoni, Disciplina e spontaneitd nell’arte (Bari: Laterza, 1913), p. 193. 

40 A. De Gubernatis, Ricordi biografici (Firenze: Tip. dell’ Associazione, 1872), p. 352. 

41 In Croce’s Gli scritti di Francesco De Sanctis, p. 61. 
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to acquire.’ Graf states that in that work he sees not “a real history 
of Italian literature, but rather a discourse or a series of discourses on 
that history.” And even Scherillo, who places this work on a par with 
Vico’s Scienza Nuova for its profundity, considers it, however, inferior 
to the Critical Essays. 

Besides critics who censured in De Sanctis the lack or deficiency of 
historical, biographical, or philological preparation, there were others 
who objected to his esthetic system as well. The already mentioned 
Borgognoni, commenting on Villari’s Commemoration, said: 


Those admirers of De Sanctis who affirm that he had a method peculiarly his 
own, a sort of artistic divination by means of which he tested and measured the 
esthetic beauty in a work of art, in my opinion place De Sanctis too high and 
too low for a real critic. The King of France who cured scrofula was, in this, 
more than all physicians; but, not being a real physician, he was also less. . . . 

All that De Sanctis said of good and true, he said it because he had studied the 
facts bearing on the question; he was in error when he did not take those facts 
into account. He was therefore an experimental critic, though incomplete and 
intermittent, and was wrong in this—that he did not have a clear concept of the 
method (nor did he follow it consistently) by which he judged soundly.™ 


Even before Borgognoni a great poet, Carducci, had already expressed 
his impatience with esthetics in general and De Sanctis’ esthetics in 
particular. In one of his articles, written in 1871, shortly after the pub- 
lication of the History of Italian Literature, with an evident, though not 
direct allusion to De Sanctis, he said: 


You can expect anything of an esthetician. He begins indeed by believing in 
earnest that he does Dante an honor when he dusts off his positions (this is the 
way they talk) bound in the morocco of his romantic prose; and then he holds— 
or he has to hold, by necessity of his trade—his readers or audience as a flock of 
inferior beings to whom he must teach how to feel, think, and read. Nevertheless 
he has not himself the duty of knowing how to read fluently and correctly: I 
should like to see some of these expositors of Dante’s world subjected to the test 
of reading aloud and explaining a tiercet or so of Paradise.“* 


Later, Carducci took up the cudgels in defense of Leopardi’s ode “‘All’ 
Italia,” the patriotism of which De Sanctis had judged somewhat rhe- 
torical: 


The first to deturb the ode from such a height I think was De Sanctis; a good 


42 G. Mazzoni, L’ottocento (Milano: Vallardi, 1913), 1, 1178. 

43 A. Graf, “Di alcuni giudizii di F. De Sanctis ed altri concernenti il Decamerone,”’ 
in Studi su Boccaccio (Castelfiorentino: Societa Storica della Valdelsa, 1913), p. 231. 

4M. Scherillo, ‘““Prefazione’’ to De Sanctis’ Prose scelte (Napoli: Morano, 1914), p. vi. 

4 In B. Croce, Gli Scritti di Francesco De Sanctis, p. 77. 

14 CG. Carducci, Opere, x, 36. 
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man indeed, but full of preoccupations and prejudices (prejudices, of course, of 
a philosophical, esthetic and critical nature,which are the worst ones being more 
generally accepted and followed) and somewhat lacking, unless I am mistaken, 
in the assurance proceeding from an expert and mature knowledge of the facts, 
and of the historical, technical, and artistic documents by which the series of 
ideas and the development of forms must be dominated, lest the study of litera- 
ture is turned into an academic game. De Sanctis embraced . . . the prejudice of 
philosophism, and then of positivism, and thought: “I also, as a youth, admired 
unrestrainedly with the others: now this new generation must be shown another 
energy, coldly rationalistic: criticism knows no patriotism: thou, Hegel, ye Holy 
Fathers of criticism, lend me strength.’’*7 


The causes of Carducci’s opposition to De Sanctis’ esthetics were not 
solely of a literary order. To be sure, this antipathy was partly due to 
the fundamental inability of an essentially poetic temperament to 
appreciate a philosophic mentality; but this instinctive aversion was 
undoubtedly strengthened by the hostility that the radical republican 
Carducci felt toward the moderate monarchist De Sanctis. The great 
Tuscan poet, thoroughly embued with the noble, but somewhat misty, 
democratic ideal of Mazzini—an ideal so acutely criticized by De 
Sanctis in his History of the Italian Literature in the XIX Century— 
could not but feel repelled by the Neapolitan critic, who was insteada 
great admirer of the realistic policy of Cavour. Indeed, Carducci’s 
antipathy was not confined to De Sanctis’ ideas, but was broad enough 
to include the views of other Neapolitan liberals like De Meis, Imbriani 
and Fiorentino, with whom he had a bitter controversy on the subject 
of De Meis’ essay The Sovereign. In short Carducci’s attitude was a 
symptom of the inevitable contrast between Southern culture, pre- 
eminently speculative, and the culture of Central Italy, mostly artistic 
and erudite.'* 

Nor is this somewhat provincial contrast completely solved nowadays. 
Another Tuscan, Papini, poetic temperament also, notwithstanding his 
philosophical velleities, inveighs against De Sanctis and his followers 
with his customary intemperate verve: 


Since that illusionist of Morra Irpina has been put back on the placards of the 
critical theatre, through the merit or the fault of a methodical Diadoco [sic!], 
the chartmakers of poetry have been making a great display of “‘worlds.’’ The 
moment they succeed in putting an author on the pedestal, behold them parad- 
ing before him the ranks of their pretended ‘“‘world” and to the first “world” 


M7 G. Carducci, Opere, xv1, 194-195, 

48 Ts it necessary to recall here that, with few exceptions, most of the great Italian 
philosophers, from Aquinas to Croce and Gentile, are southerners, while most of the great 
poets, from Virgil down to Carducci and Pascoli, are from Central or Northern Italy? 
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others come to supersede it or mingle with it, contrary or similar, so that in the 
end one can find more “worlds” throwing the ball from page to page than the 
mad brain of Anton Francesco Doni ever imagined... [And he goes on to 
bemoan the disappearance of the] good plain criticism of the old school, honest 
and modest, adhering humbly to the greatness of art, such criticism as was turned 
out for instance by a man of the trade, who was also an artist: Giosué Carducci.'“* 


Papini is right in attributing the merit of revindicating the excellence 
of De Sanctis’ work to Croce, the “methodical Diadochos” who, for 
over forty years, never tired of reminding the Italians that in De Sanctis 
they had their greatest critic. 

The hostility the erudites felt for the Sanctis method was due, in 
Croce’s view, to their failure to realize that the difference between their 
work and De Sanctis’ did not lie in the method employed, but rather in 
the subject chosen, the material used, and the ability required. The 
subjects that De Sanctis chose were “‘the history of the great ideal move- 
ments of societies, and the story of the unfolding of great personali- 
ties,””** for which minute biographical, bibliographical and chronological 
erudition was superfluous. De Sanctis, it is true, at times neglected these 
facts; at times—though not as often as his critics claim—he gave them 
erroneously. But these were not the facts De Sanctis needed. The factual! 
basis necessary to him was the knowledge of the literary masterpieces, 
and in this he was second to none and equalled perhaps only by Car- 
ducci. 


To those who had placed Zumbini above De Sanctis, Croce countered: 


Zumbini is a mediocre interpreter of works of art, a very poor esthetic critic, and 
an absolutely worthless theorician...I do not care to investigate how and 
why he acquired the considerable reputation he enjoys with the Italian public. 
I wished to combat the reputation in itself because it causes a disturbance in 
the criteria of the studies which must be kept wholesome and free from false 
models and idolatries.'™ 


From 1896 up to the present time Croce has labored to divulge, clarify, 
and defend the work of the Master. To him are due the publication of 
works De Sanctis left in a manuscript form, new accurate editions of 
those already in print, and the most important contributions extant to 
De Sanctis’ biography and bibliography. One can say, without exag- 
geration, that the reputation De Sanctis enjoys today is due to a large 
extent to Croce’s tireless efforts. When Bertana, Carducci and De Lollis 

49 G. Papini, Laborers in the vineyard, Engl. trans. by A. Curtayne (New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1930), pp. 165-166. 

160 B. Croce, La Critica Letteraria (Roma: Loescher, 1896), p. 113. 

161 Thid., p. 118. Still in his early teens, De Sanctis knew by heart all the Gerusalemme 
Liberata. Cf. Memorie e Scritti Giovanili, 1, 217. 

12 B. Croce, La Critica Letteraria, p. 159. 
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attacked De Sanctis’ method and thought, following the posthumous 
publication of the Letteratura italiana nel secolo XIX (1896) and of 
Scritti Vari (1898), Croce, in a paper read at the Accademia Pontaniana 
(Francesco De Sanctis e i suoi critici recenti)** went to bat again to refute 
what he termed “the threefold prejudice, ... erudite, literary and 
esthetical,’”” underlying the various criticisms aimed at De Sanctis. 

To the erudites who complained that De Sanctis was a scanty ex- 
positor of facts," he replied that “ideas, when subject of history, . . . 
are facts also, that is, intellective facts’; and that it is an error ‘‘to 
recognize the attributes of fact only to the small exterior facts, and to 
the data drawn directly from documents of archives, from bulls and 
diplomas, from notarial papers and court sentences.’’*’ To those who 
claimed that the political element looms too large in De Sanctis’ treat- 
ment of literary history, which “although intimately connected with 
civil history, must have a history of its own,’’* Croce countered that 
“the history of a fact can never be a self-sufficient history, because 
history must perforce deal with the bonds and relationships, the actions 
and reactions between that given fact and the others’’;* and that it is 
possible to narrate the history of a given activity, the literary, for in- 
stance, only when the historian bears constantly in mind the réle played 
by the other factors in the life of the nation: 


The history of a literature, as well as any other piece of isolated history, is always 
a sort of abstraction which becomes false and absurd as soon as we lose conscious- 
ness of the fact that we only deal with a fragment cut off for the purpose of sub- 
jective consideration, and not indeed with a complete and living organism.'* 


Nor does this concept of interdependence contradict in the least the 
principle of independence of art, Croce argues, because, while it is true 
that the content of a literary work is a matter of indifference when the 
work is judged as artistic production, the same work is at the same time 
a manifestation of tendencies, and the critic has the right—even the 
duty—to judge its possible moral, social, or political effects.’ 

The defect that Croce finds in De Sanctis’ critical works is in the 
lack of systematization of his esthetic theories and the consequent 
looseness in the terminology adopted: 


The form, the forms, the content, the living, natural beauty, the ugliness, im- 
agination, sentiment, phantasy, the real, the ideal, and all the other terms he 


483 In B. Croce, Una famiglia di patrioti e altri saggi storici e critici (Bari: Laterza, 1919), 
pp. 189-236, 1 Toid., p. 191. 

us EF. Bertana, Review in Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, xx1x (1897), 498. 

™% B. Croce, Una famiglia di patrioti, p. 196. 17 Thid. 

us E., Bertana, op. cit., p. 494. 6° B. Croce, Una famiglia di patrioti, p. 200. 

160 Ibid, 161 Thid., pp. 205-206. 
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uses with various meanings, require a science on which to be based and from 
which to derive.!* 


But, as Croce hastens to add, this defect is 

fully amended by the continuous contact in which he keeps the reader with the 
real and concrete works of art, and by his never failing intuition of truth. And 
then he possesses the attraction of those writers who, besides what they give, 
point out and allow glimpses of new wealth to conquer. A living thought, ad- 
dressed to living men, ready to elaborate it and to continue it.'’* 


This work of elaboration and continuation of De Sanctis’ thought was 
carried on by Croce in his first treatise on Esthetics and in the numerous 
essays on literary criticism and esthetics. he has been publishing during 
the last thirty-five years. In these works one can easily recognize, in the 
much clearer and far better determined Crocian form, the fundamental 
principles of De Sanctis’ esthetics: art conceived as the product of 
phantasy; alogical and amoral character of art; concept of the a priori 
esthetic synthesis of content and form; identification of literary criticism 
with literary history, corresponding to the identification of philosophy 
with general history—to mention only the most important ones. 

Next to Croce’s, the most important esthetic system in Italy is that 

propounded by Gentile in his Philosophy of Art (1931). By admission 
of the author, this system also is connected with that of De Sanctis ™ 
whom Gentile considers ‘‘the greatest among the thinkers who dealt 
with the problems of art’’ after Hegel: 
He had the great merit of throwing into relief that sensuous form which Hegel 
had pointed out as the characteristic of esthetic production; of insisting on the 
absolute character of that form, in which the content is present, but surpassed 
and annulled as content. A critic of great geniality, he applied this esthetic doc- 
trine . . . as re-creator of the work of art, of which no other interpreter could 
communicate as well as he the charm, the vigor, the warmth and, in short, the 
divine force and the beauty.’ 


It is not within the scope of the present paper to draw a comparison 
between Croce’s theory and that of Gentile. It is important, however, 
to note that both these authors, in spite of the contrasting viewpoints 
they hold, make a claim to the spiritual heirship of De Sanctis. And for 
a writer whose thought is still so vital one-half century after his death, 
it is not rash to prophesy, as Scherillo does, that “in the century which 
will be named after Manzoni and Leopardi he shall occupy the position 
held by Giambattista Vico in the century of Alfieri and Goldoni.’"™ 

JosEern Rossi 

University of Wisconsin 

1 B. Croce, Estetica, 3rd. ed. (Bari: Laterza, 1908), p. 425. 183 Tbid., p. 425. 

14 G. Gentile, La Filosofia dell’Arte (Milano; Treves, 1931), p. 372. ° Ibid., p. 368. 

6 M. Scherillo, ‘‘Prefazione’’ to De Sanctis’ Prose scelte (Napoli: Morano, 1914), p. v. 
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XXXIV 
BROWNING’S LETTERS TO ISABELLA BLAGDEN 


HE letters written by Robert Browning to Isabella Blagden con- 
stitute the longest sustained correspondence carried on by the poet 
with any individual. The correspondence extends over more than twenty 
years, and for more than ten years of that time letters once every month 
were exchanged. This scheme of exchange—Miss Blagden to write on 
the twelfth and Browning to reply on the nineteenth—was begun in 
June, 1862.' The correspondence ended in December, 1872, within a 
few weeks of the death of Miss Blagden. In bulk the letters outweigh 
those written to any other individual except Elizabeth Barrett. In style 
they are loose, usually hurried, dynamic, faultily constructed, friendly 
letters—full of gossip, opinion, detraction, dogged frankness, and honest 
vehemence. They are Browning, unadorned and prosy. Possibly no cther 
single source offers so much information concerning his intimate life. 
From 1862 to 1872 Browning wrote some 129 monthly letters to Miss 
Blagden. Of these monthly letters, 93 have been published, 70 by Pro- 
fessor A. J. Armstrong*® and 23 by Professor T. L. Hood.* In none of 
these published letters does Browning indicate that he has neglected 
writing according to the month-by-month agreement. Several times he 
does mention failing to receive a monthly letter from Miss Blagden.* 
It is fair to assume, I think, that of the complete Browning-Blagden 
correspondence, thirty-six letters are still missing. Possibly these missing 
letters have been lost or destroyed; it seems more likely that they in 
some way became separated from the others, just as the Baylor collection 
became separated from the collection of T. J. Wise. According to Profes- 
sor Hood, T. J. Wise rejected those letters of Browning to Miss Blagden 
which eventually became a part—the most valued part—of the Baylor 
collection. Did some of these letters (“the missing thirty-six”) pass 
through Wise’s hands and also through the hands of the purchaser for 
the Baylor collection? It is possible. 
A check-list of the dates of the missing letters follows: 


March, June, July, October, 1863; February, March, April, May, June, July, 
October, 1864; June, July, November, 1865; January, December, 1866; January, 
1867; March, April, May, July, September, 1868; January, March, November, 
December, 1869; May, August, October, 1870; February, March, June, July, 
1871; June, July, October, 1872. 

1 Letters of Robert Browning, ed. by Thomas Losson Hood (New Haven, 1933), p. 66. 

* Letters of Robert Browning to Miss Isa Blagden, arranged for publication by A. J. 
Armstrong (Baylor University Press, Waco, Texas, 1923). 3 Op. cit. 

‘ See Armstrong, of. cit., p. 146 and p. 151 for examples. 
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There are but thirteen isolated months in this list; the remaining months 
run in sequences from two to six. It is possible that Browning allowed 
single months to pass without writing to Miss Blagden. It is hardly 
possible that he would allow the period of neglect to extend beyond a 
single month. One must recognize, therefore, that whereas the Brown- 
ing-Blagden correspondence is fully represented in its published form, 
it is incomplete. 

The importance of Browning’s letters to Miss Blagden has been some- 
what minimized, not, however, because of the incompleteness of the cor- 
respondence. The printing at Baylor University of 122 letters, fragments, 
and notes of Browning to Miss Blagden provided transcripts of the 
material without the benefit of any sort of editing. Professor Armstrong, 
the arranger of the letters in this volume, has justified this unedited 
printing by saying that “the only idea is to give the world another 
intimate view of the poet’s life.”> But the view of the poet offered by 
these letters is not always or immediately clear, even, I venture to say, 
to the serious student of Browning. The letters are extremely intimate, 
and the gossip, anecdotes, opinions with which they are filled would 
bear elucidation. 

On the other hand, the letters do not deserve to be regarded as trifles. 
Professor Hood states that 


after the Browning sale of 1913, the more representative of the letters to Miss 
Blagden were selected by Mr. Thomas J. Wise for the collection here presented. 
The rest of them Mr. Wise declined, though he might have had the entire lot 
for but little more than the price he offered for those he thought worth keeping. 
Probably, Browning would have favored tossing the remainder into the fire — 
to keep them from Autolycus.® 


“‘Autolycus” here represents the interests at Baylor University which 
picked up the remains rejected by Mr. Wise. The arguments presented 
here against the preservation and publication of these letters lack any 
great cogency. Browning might very well have favored tossing all his 
letters into the fire. Certainly he did not expect any of his letters to 
Miss Blagden to be published. Yet Mr. Wise saw fit to save them from 
the fire, and Mr. Hood fortunately saw fit to publish them. 

On a later page of his Introduction, Professor Hood becomes even 
more specific in his charge against Autolycus. He says: 
The ill-advised and unauthorized printing in Texas a few years ago of that larger 
portion of the letters of Miss Blagden which had been rejected by Mr. Wise has 
impaired the reputation of the poet as a letter writer, if only by adding nothing 
to it. Literally, hundreds of letters bearing Browning’s signature have passed 


5 Armstrong, op. cit., Foreword. ® Hood, op. cit., Introduction, p. xi. 
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through Mr. Wise’s hands and been retained only when they clearly merited to 
be preserved.” 

Surely this is a compound of curious arguments. In the first place, are 
scholars to be careful lest they impair the reputation of the poet? Pre- 
senting the poet is surely task enough. His reputation must care for 
itself. In the second place, it seems a somewhat Olympian view for an 
individual to take in the pronouncement that these letters are significant, 
those are trifles; these deserve preservation, those can be tossed into the 
flames. 

Luckily for students of Browning, Professor Armstrong of Baylor has 
collected Browning material on the simple principle that anything by or 
about Browning is worth collecting and preserving. Under this benevo- 
lent dispensation the flames receive nothing and students of Browning 
receive much. They received in 1923 The Letters of Robert Browning to 
Miss Isa Blagden. Professor Armstrong, in the Foreword, frankly says: 
“T have made no effort at editing. I have tried to publish these letters 
exactly as they were written.” The letters in this volume, therefore, are 
simply transcripts of the originals and as such offer many interesting 
problems. The most obvious problem is that of chronological arrange- 
ment, for many of the letters are undated and some begin abruptly 
without date, heading, or salutation. Proper arrangement of these un- 
dated letters requires much of the effort which accompanies the task of 
editing. For this reason, perhaps, Professor Armstrong has placed great 
confidence in the somewhat non-committal circa. It is my purpose in 
the remainder of this article to eliminate as many approximations as 
possible and to substitute as nearly exact dates as internal clues and 
other sources justify. Whenever possible I have added the place from 
which the letter was written. 

In considering each letter, I have followed the arrangement as given 
in Professor Armstrong’s text. At the end of this article will be found a 
table showing the order of the letters after corrected dates have been 
added. 

The first letter in the volume (p. 3) is headed Marseilles, Sat. July 3 
[Circa 1855]. The year date should be 1858. Late in June, 1858, the 
Brownings left Florence for Paris and “‘chose the sea route to Marseilles.’’*® 
Further proof that 1858 is the correct year date for this letter is that 
July 3 fell on Tuesday in 1855 and on Saturday in 1858.° 

The second letter (pp. 4-5) is simply headed [Circa 1855]. The letter 
is a fragment beginning with a torn note signed “Ba” (Mrs. Browning) 

7 Ibdid., p. xviii. 

* W. H. Griffin and H. C. Minchin, The Life of Robert Browning (London, 1910), p. 211. 

* See Henry Fitch, The Perfect Calendar (New York, 1931). 
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and ending with a short postscript signed “R.B.” There is but one 
internal clue to the date of this letter. Mrs. Browning writes in her note: 
“Think of our hotel being next door to Mr. Bryant’s. Robert saw him 
and his family this morning.’”’ William Cullen Bryant was in Italy in 
1858 and had visited the Brownings in Florence.’® Bryant was not in 
Europe in 1855 or 1856. This letter, therefore, is apparently in the correct 
sequence and the date should be 1858. Since the Brownings reached 
Marseilles July 3 and, after breaking their journey twice more, arrived 
in Paris July 6, and since they remained in Paris two weeks, this letter 
must have been written between July 6 and 20." Consequently, the 
complete heading for this fragment apparently should be [Hotel Hya- 
cinthe, Rue St. Honoré, Paris, July 6-20, 1858]. 

The third letter (pp. 5-6) is complete but has only Professor Arm- 
strong’s heading [Circa 1855]. There are several internal clues upon 
which to base a more accurate date. Odo Russell, Esq., is mentioned in 
the letter. “During the winter of 1858-59 tzey [the Brownings] also 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Odo Russell, and his mother.” The 
Brownings were in Rome from late November (1858) to May (1859), 
but other evidence in the letter points to the Brownings’ second winter 
in Rome (1859-60) as the probable period during which this letter was 
written. In the first place the letter is obviously addressed to Miss Blag- 
den in Florence, where she was spending part of her time caring for 
Walter Savage Landor. Miss Blagden was in Spain during the winter 
of 1858-59." In the winter of 1859-60, on the other hand, she remained 
in Florence and for a time lived in the Brownings’ home (Casa Guidi) 
while they were away in Rome. More positive evidence of the correct 
date is afforded by the fact that this letter fits perfectly between two 
other letters to Miss Blagden, one written from Rome, December 29, 
1859, the other, with the street address Via del Tritone 28, also from Rome 
in January, 1860." It “fits” in the following ways. In the letter of Decem- 
ber 29, 1859, Browning writes, ““Don’t be vexed with dear old Landor.” 
In the undated letter, he writes, “It was like your good nature to take a 
second taste of dear old Landor.” In the letter of December 29, 1859, he 
writes, “Miss Cushman is anxious to have you, as you know.” In the 

10 Henry C. Sturges, Chronologies of the Life and Writings of William Cullen Bryant 
(New York, 1903), p. lvii. 

11 See Griffin and Minchin, of. cit., p. 211, for name of hotel and length of stay in Paris. 

12 Mrs. Sutherland Orr, Life and Letters of Robert Browning, New Edition (New York, 
1908), p. 228. 

18 See Armstrong, op. cit., p. 10 and p. 13. As shown below the letters on both these 
pages should be dated 1859 instead of 1857. 4 Tbid., p. 20. 


4 See below for a discussion of the date of this letter, which appears on p. 21 of Arm- 
strong. 
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undated letter Mrs. Browning in an appended note says, ‘“‘Let me tell 
you, Isa, you will offend Miss Cushman if you refuse after all.” In the 
December 29, 1859, letter Browning writes, ‘““Hatty has been unwell and 
confined to bed.” In the undated letter Mrs. Browning—in the appended 
note—writes, ““Hatty is better.” These linkings lead to the conclusion 
that the undated letter was written soon after the letter of December 
29, 1859. That it was written before the next letter (January, 1860) can 
also be shown. In the undated letter Browning writes, “Dr. Grisonowsky 
has been particularly benevolent in making the call he did, and writing 
so satisfactorily about it.’* In the letter of January, 1860, Browning 
asks Miss Blagden whether Mrs. Browning “has written to thank Dr. 
Grisonowsky for his extremely kind letter.” In the undated letter Brown- 
ing asks Miss Blagden to forward some books to him. In the letter of 
January, 1860, he writes, “All thanks for the books which came safely.” 
So much evidence is probably more than sufficient to justify placing the 
following complete heading to the undated letter: [Via del Tritone 28, 
Rome, early January, 1860]. 

The fourth letter is complete (pp. 6-7) but lacks all heading except 
Professor Armstrong’s [Circa 1856]. Perhaps of all the letters in this 
volume, this is the most perplexing and apparently contradictory. The 
statements “‘Here are the Thackeray girls” and ‘Thackeray is close by” 
lead one to suppose that the letter was written during the winter of 
1853-54, at Rome. This assumption is based on Lady Ritchie’s recollec- 
tion that “in the winter of 1853-54, we [the Thackerays] lived in Rome, 
in the Via della Croce, and the Brownings lived in the Bocca di Leone, 
hard by.’”” The letter was written toward the end of the Brownings’ 
stay in Rome as is indicated by the sentence, “Here we stay till Monday 
week at furthest.” The Brownings were in Rome until late May, 1854.'* 
This letter, therefore, probably should have the heading: [Bocca di 
Leone, Rome, mid-May, 1854].!* 

© This professional call was apparently made on Landor, who during this period had 
become a kind of extra-legal ward of Browning’s. 

17 Records of Tennyson, Ruskin, and Browning (New York, 1892), pp. 153-154. 

18 See Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 195. 

1” The difficulties in the way of accepting this date are these: Browning says, “‘we shall 
return by Cherberg.”’ Is this a misprint or a mis-reading of Browning’s handwriting? Or is 
Browning actually referring to Cherbourg? If Cherbourg is meant, then obviously Brown- 
ing was not in Rome when he wrote this letter, for he would not proceed to Florence from 
Rome by way of Cherbourg. He also says that he and Mrs. Browning will be with Miss 
Blagden “some five or six days after setting out.’’ By vetiura, the Brownings on several 
occasions made the trip from Florence to Rome or from Rome to Florence in six to eight 
days. But, he adds, “We get letters on the fourth Monday after you post them and we will 
write and bid you look out for us!’’ Was the post so much slower than travelling by 
vettura? And finally, Browning says, “How vile and strange it seems to look for you up at 
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The fifth letter (p. 7) bears the simple heading [Circa 1856]. This 
letter can be dated more precisely through a comparison of parts of it 
with a letter written by Mrs. Browning to Fanny Haworth and dated 
from Rome, May 18, 1860.2 In the undated letter Browning says, 
“‘Hatty has arrived after rather a long voyage, and wrote to Miss Cush- 
man before she knew how the poor father was.” Mrs. Browning in her 
letter of May 18, 1860, writes, ““Hatty Hosmer has arrived in America, 
and found her father alive and better.” Confirming the date of this 
journey is the statement of Miss Hosmer’s biographer that “In March 
(1860) Miss Hosmer was suddenly called home by her father’s illness.’””! 
Further, Browning in the undated letter relates two stories told him by 
Gibson, the American sculptor, whom he had seen, he says, “‘two days 
ago.”” Mrs. Browning in her letter of May 18, 1860, writes: “Gibson 
came to us yesterday, and we agreed that we never found him so inter- 
esting.” The complete heading for this letter, therefore, should be: (28 
Via del Tritone, Rome, May 19, 1860]. 

The sixth letter (p. 8) is headed [Circa 1856]. Once again internal 
evidence points to a later date. Odo Russell is mentioned, whom, as we 
have seen, the Brownings met first in Rome during the winter of 1858- 
59. Moreover, Browning tells of an excursion to Ostia, “seeing the ex- 
cavations.” The reference to Ostia (about fifteen English miles south- 
east of Rome) settles the question of the place from which the letter 
must have been written. Browning also mentions that “Ba’s last proof 
of ‘Aurora’ are just arrived.” These were the proofs of the fourth edition 
of Aurora Leigh, which Mrs. Browning was correcting. In a letter, also to 
Miss Blagden, dated January 7, 1859, Mrs. Browning says: ‘Very busy 
I have been, sending off seven of the nine books of ‘Aurora’.’”” The 
complete heading for the sixth letter should be: [43 Bocca di Leone, 
Rome, January, 1859]. 

The seventh letter (pp. 8-10) is rather fully headed: “Casa Betti, 
Bagni alla Villa, Lucca, Saturday Mg.” with Professor Armstrong’s 
addition [1856]. The negative evidence against the date 1856 is quickly 
given. The Brownings were in England from June to October (1856) and 
in Florence from November (1856) until July (1857). Late in July, 
1857, they went to Alla Villa, Bagni di Lucca.“ Now, in this seventh 
letter, Browning invites Miss Blagden (and, through her, Robert Lyt- 





the Villa and miss you.” Is this Villa Bricchieri, Miss Blagden’s home in Florence? Or, 
possibly, is it the villa she had in Siena? And why, if either, does Browning use the present 
tense as though he were in Florence or Siena while penning this letter? 
% Letters of Elisabeth Barrett Browning, ed. by Frederic G. Kenyon (London, 1897), 11, 386, 
® Cornelia Carr, Harriet Hosmer, Letters and Memories (London, 1913), p. 155. 
Kenyon, op. cié., 11, 302. % Griffin and Minchin, op. cié., p. 210. 
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ton) to come to Alla Villa as guests. Both invitations were accepted. 
The letter was written the day after the Brownings’ arrival, which, as 
we have seen, was a Saturday morning late in July, 1857. The latest 
Saturday in July, 1857, fell on July 25.% The complete heading for this 
letter should be: Casa Betti, Bagni alla Villa, Lucca, Saturday Mg., 
[July 25, 1857]. 

The eighth letter (pp. 10-13) is headed [Circa January 1857]. There 
is a quantity of evidence in this very long letter all pointing to a later 
date. It will be sufficient to cite one conclusive point. Browning in the 
course of this letter says, “Peni is very well save for a cough, he got 
playing late on the Pincian a week ago. Ba made him keep the house.” 
Mrs. Browning in another letter to Miss Blagden, from Rome and dated 
January 7, 1859, corroborates her husband’s story: ‘“‘Peni has had a bad 
cold, from overstaying his time on the Pincio one afternoon, and I have 
kept him in the house these ten days.’ These complementary facts 
plus a bit of arithmetic provide this complete heading for the eighth 
letter: [43 Bocca di Leone, Rome, January 4, 1859]. 

The ninth letter (pp. 13-15) is headed [Circa 1857]. There is no saluta- 
tion, and one reads nearly a page before one realizes that Mrs. Browning 
is the writer. Browning’s part consists of a fairly long postscript. As in 
the previous letter, there are a number of hints which might guide one 
to the correct date. One bit of evidence, interesting and conclusive, 
involves Browning and the young Prince of Wales. Browning writes in 
the postscript: “Our little Prince is the target of all English eyes here. 
I saw him at a concert three days ago and thought him simple and boyish, 
spite of the nonsense he is inevitably steeped in.”” Mrs. Browning in a 
letter from Rome dated March 27, 1859, says: 


Did I write since Robert dined with the Prince of Wales? . . . I exhorted my 
Robert to eschew compliments and keep to Italian politics. . . . Robert swears 
he talked on it higher than his breath. ... Not that the little Prince talked 
politics. .. . He is a gentle, refined boy, Robert says.”” 


Obviously Browning’s postscript preceded this letter by a short time. 
The complete heading should be: [43 Bocca di Leone, Rome, March, 
1859]. 

The next five letters are dated by Browning. 

The fifteenth letter (pp. 21-22) is headed “Via del Tritone 28” with 
no date. The Brownings were in Rome at this address from early Decem- 
ber, 1859, through the winter of 1860. Browning writes: “Ba’s proofs are 
on the road, and, I expect, will arrive [in England] tomorrow.” These 


™ Kenyon, op. cit., 11, 267. % Henry Fitch, op. cit. 
* Kenyon, op. cit., 11, 303. 37 Tbid., 11, 309-310. 
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were proofs of Poems before Congress, which was published March 17, 
1860.2° The complete heading, therefore, should be: Via del Tritone 28, 
[Rome, January or February, 1860]. 

The next letter is given a heading by Browning. 

The next item (p. 23) is a short note headed Sunday [Circa 1860]. 
Browning says in it that his “stupid cold has returned” and that Ba 
wishes him to remain at home instead of visiting Isa in the evening. 
Obviously this is a note sent from the friendly Casa Guidi to the villa 
on Bellosguardo, Isa Blagden’s home. Such an exchange under such 
circumstances probably occurred at the time Mrs. Browning wrote these 
words: “The ‘grippe’ has gripped us here most universally. . . . Robert 
has suffered from the prevailing malady, which did not, however, through 
the precautions we took, touch his throat or chest, amounting only to a 
bad cold in the head.’”® Apparently one of the precautions was to keep 
Browning home at night. The passage is taken from a letter to Sarianna 
Browning dated from Florence, February, 1858. The complete heading 
for the note should be: [Casa Guidi, Florence,] Sunday, [February, 1858). 

The next five letters are correctly headed. 

The twenty-third letter (p. 29) is short and is headed Rome, Via Felice 
126, Saturday Mg. [1860]. This is correct but lacks the month and day. 
Browning writes: “I addressed a letter to you . . . in immediate reply to 
your note left here by Mrs. E[ckley] last Monday.” Presumably this is 
Monday, December 3, when Browning wrote to Miss Blagden: “Your 
letter came in the afternoon, too late for the post, but I can’t let the day 
go by without saying a word in reply to it.’’*° Since the Monday of this 
letter is December 3, the Saturday of the twenty-third letter must be 
December 8. The complete heading, therefore, should be: Rome, Via 
Felice 126, Saturday Mg. [December 8, 1860]. 

The next letter is given a heading by Browning. 

The twenty-fifth letter (pp. 31-32) is headed [Circa 1861]. It begins: 
“You dear Isa, are not you glad to see Ba’s hand again? and to be 
assured that she is getting better? ... this perfect weather will brace 
her and repair everything, I trust.” The recurring illnesses of Mrs. 
Browning make it difficult to specify the exact illness to which Browning 
is here referring. The weather is perhaps more dependable. The second 
winter the Brownings spent in Rome was very mild. Mrs. Browning 
wrote of this mildness—the letter, perhaps, to which Browning refers 
above—in January, 1861.*' It is true too that Mrs. Browning had been 
very ill during December, 1860. In addition, Browning in the letter to 

28 Announced in the Atheneum for March 17, 1860, as published This day. 


29 Kenyon, op. cit., 11, 276. 3° See Armstrong, op. cit., p. 26. 
1 Kenyon, op. cit., 1, 420, 
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be dated mentions a poem about Italy which had appeared recently in 
the Atlantic Monthly. Browning’s reference makes it fairly clear that the 
poem must have been “Pampenea: an Idyl,’* which begins with the 
lines: 

Lying by a summer sea 

I had a dream of Italy. 


The poem appeared in the Aélantic Monthly for January, 1861. This 
combination of evidence seems to justify the following heading: [126 
Via Felice, Rome, late January or early February, 1861]. 

The next two letters are given headings by Browning. 

The twenty-eighth letter (pp. 35-36) is headed Siena, Villa Alberti, 
Tuesday [1861]. The Brownings were not in Siena in 1861. They were 
there from August to October, 1859.* The letter begins: ‘We transported 
Ba hither yesterday evening. She was utterly unable to close her eyes, so 
unintermitting was the cough ... she slept a little after getting some 
coffee at 4 [thirty] this morning.’”’ Compare the statement in Griffin and 
Minchin: “The Brownings reached Siena early in August [1859], Mrs. 
Browning in so weak a state that she had to be carried into the house 
from the vetiura.’”** The earliest Tuesday in August of 1859 fell on the 
second day of the month.* The complete heading for this letter should 
be: Siena, Villa Alberti, Tuesday [August 2, 1859]. 

The next five items of the correspondence (pp. 36-38) are difficult 
little notes of slight value. Apparently Professor Armstrong has placed 
them together to form a sequence of bulletins on the state of Mrs. 
Browning’s health just prior to her death. He has dated the last of these 
notes June, 1861, so that the preceding four appear to be leading up to 
an account of the final illness. With one exception this may be the correct 
order. It is certain that the Doctor Wilson of the fourth and fifth notes 
was the attending physician at the time of Mrs. Browning’s death. 

The first of these notes, however, can hardly be linked to the others. 
It begins with the salutation: ““My dear Miss Blagden” and closes with 
the formality: ‘Ever yours faithfully, R. Bg.” No other published letter 
of Browning to Miss Blagden opens or closes so formally. The typical 
opening is “Dearest Isa,”’ and the typical close is ‘Ever yours affection- 
ately.” Only two of Mrs. Browning’s letters to Miss Blagden, both dated 
1850, begin with ““My dear Miss Blagden.”’ It is apparent, I think, that 


® The poem was unsigned, but was, according to the Index, written by Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. 

® Also from May to September, 1860, but the context of the letter does not fit this later 
period. 

4 Op. cit., p. 217. Cp. also Kenyon, op. cit., 1, 319 and 320, for details which dovetail 
into Browning’s account. % Henry Fitch, op. cit. 
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this note belongs at the beginning of Browning’s acquaintance with Miss 
Blagden. It is not unlikely that it is his first communication with her. 
The date, then, should be circa 1850 instead of circa 1861. 

The thirty-fourth letter (p. 38) is headed [1861]. Although this letter 
contains a request that Miss Blagden secure some pictures of Landor, I 
have been unable to find any evidence of the exact time the request was 
made. Since this is the only clue the letter affords, I am unable to date 
the letter precisely. 

The next five letters have been given headings by Browning. 

The fortieth letter (p. 49) has no heading. The letter begins with this 
statement: “I was sallying out with my proof in one hand, and your 
papers in the other, meaning to call on you after going to the Post.” The 
proofs are perhaps those of Mrs. Browning’s posthumous Last Poems, 
published March 22, 1862. Miss Blagden was lodged near 1 Chichester 
Road—Browning’s first London address after the death of Mrs. Brown- 
ing*—from November, 1861, through January, 1862. It is certain that 
this letter should precede the letter dated February 6, 1862 (p. 47), and 
obviously sent to Miss Blagden in Florence. The heading probably 
should be: [1 Chichester Road, London, January, 1862]. 

The next letter is given a complete heading by Browning. 

The forty-second letter (pp. 51-54) is complete also except for the 
year. The letter is addressed from 1 Chichester Road. Since Browning 
moved from this address to 19 Warwick Crescent in July, 1862, it is 
safe to complete the heading with the addition of 1862. 

The next nine letters are given complete headings by Browning. 

The fifty-second letter (pp. 85-86) is headed Saturday 19th March 
[Circa 1863]. March 19, 1863, was a Thursday. March 19, 1864, was a 
Saturday.*” The complete heading, therefore, should be: 19 Warwick 
Crescent, Harrow Road W., Saturday, 19th March [1864]. 

The next two letters are given complete headings by Browning. 

The fifty-fifth letter (p. 92) is correctly headed except for an obvious 
typographical error. The date given is ‘““May 1st [1863].”’ The letter— 
really a note—was written to accompany a letter dated May 19, 1863. 
Since the note was composed, as the contents show, two days after the 
letter, it should be dated May 21 instead of May 1. 

The fifty-sixth item (p. 93)—a half-page letter—is headed [Circa 
1863]. The letter almost certainly belongs to an earlier date. Browning 
was in London during the spring of 1863. In a letter to Miss Blagden 
(May 19, 1863)—the fifty-fourth of this series (p. 91)—Browning asks: 
“What do you do in the summer? Tell me all about it: how I yearn, 
yearn for Italy at the end of my life!” In the present letter he writes: 

* Griffin and Minchin, op. cit., p. 225. 7 Henry Fitch, op. cit. 
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“J don’t know where we shall go, and am unable to make up my mind 
for many reasons, but probably Siena will be the place, unless it is beset 
by visitors.” It is hardly probable that Browning intended to return to 
Italy so soon after the death of his wife. And there are other objections. 
In the present letter he quotes prices for cameo cuttings in scudi. If he 
were in London, would he quote a local cutter’s prices in this way? 
Further, he writes that Story “has recd. a letter from Miss Cobbe on 
the matter of a photograph, but will reply himself.” This means, does 
it not, that Story has told Browning by word of mouth of such a letter 
and has added that he will reply personally rather than have Browning 
reply through Miss Blagden for him? Story was not ‘n London in 1863. 
All these facts and inferences point to Rome as the source of the letter 
and probably to the last visit of the Brownings to Rome before they 
took up a summer residence in Siena. The heading perhaps should be 
[Probably Rome, circa April, 1860]. 

The next ten letters are correctly headed. 

The sixty-seventh letter (pp. 117-118) is headed, fully enough, Paris, 
151, Rue de Grenelle, March 19, ’65. The curious fact about this letter 
is that, according to the date here given, it was written in Paris the next 
day after Browning had written a long letter from London to Miss 
Blagden. The letter from London is dated Saturday, 18th March ’65.** 
Yet in the second letter he does not mention the letter of the day before. 
Moreover, Browning apparently intended that the London letter should 
be his letter for March as the beginning indicates: “‘I anticipate by a day 
having reason for writing at once which you shall hear.” Now, the letter 
dated March 19 begins: “I am here you see, since last Saturday.”’ This 
could hardly be a reference to Saturday, March 18. It is much more 
likely a reference to Saturday, March 25. This would mean that the 
Paris letter was written on March 29 instead of March 19. Perhaps 
Browning made the error or perhaps the editor copied the date wrong. 

The next sixteen letters are correctly headed. 

The eighty-fourth letter (pp. 146-147) is headed [Circa 1867]. There 
are numerous reasons for believing that it was written between May 
16, 1869, and June 24, 1869. In the letter of May 16, 1869, Browning 
chides Miss Blagden for confusing a Mrs. Eccles with a Mrs. Eckley. He 
is extraordinarily vehement: 


Why do you indorse these flash American notes, when so little examination as to 
name and date would show the forgery at once? I knew, by unimpeachable evi- 
dence, the very day after I wrote to you, that the truth was as I state: and only 
refrained from writing a second time, because I hoped that your own good sense 


* Armstrong, op. cit., p. 114. 
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would suffice to suggest there might be a mistake in the persons if not in the 
things. Not a bit of it! 


And he ends: “Goodbye dearest: you won’t like me the better for ‘being 
round with you’: mais je m’entends.” The eighty-fourth letter is obviously 
a sequel to the one just quoted. It begins: “Well, dearest Isa, I got no 
letter this time, which is caused, I suppose, by your taking offense at 
mine.”’ Then Browning argues all over again the justice of his chiding. 
He closes his remarks as follows: 


And this said, and, on my part, done with, I gladly go on to say that nothing 
else is; that if you don’t like me, I continue to love you dearly, and ever shall, 
and that if you won’t write me, that is no reason why I should not write to you 
till my dying day, for you can always put my letters into the fire if the outside 
annoys you. 


It is equally clear that the eighty-fourth letter precedes a letter to Miss 
Blagden dated June 24, 1869, which begins: 


I was really glad and relieved to get your letter; let mine only show you how 
impossible it would be for me to do without you as a friend, try what you might 
to get rid of me. I never remembered your silence at the appointed time before, 
hence my apprehension. As to the “canard’”’ as you now properly call it, let us 
forget all about it. 


This sequence of quotations indicates clearly enough that the eighty- 
fourth letter was Browning’s regular monthly letter, and that it should 
be dated June 19, 1869. 

The eighty-fifth letter (pp. 148-150) is headed [Circa 1867]. There are 
several interesting clues in this letter. Browning mentions, for one thing 
that Pen “matriculated at Ch. Ch on the 15.” Ina letter to Miss Blagden 
dated December 31, 1867, Browning had written: ‘‘Pen is back for the 
holidays, having done very well at Oxford: he will matriculate next term 
and reside forthwith.’’** Hilary or Lent Term began January 14, 1868." 
The date of the present letter, therefore, should be 1868.“ There is, 
however, a more specific indication of the exact date in another sentence 
from the letter to be dated: “Never mind the date, it is so long past the 
proper day, which comes of my having been summoned by telegram on 
the 19th to go to a luncheon with Prince Christian and his kith and kin, 
at Lady A. Stanley’s and finding it was impossible to get away till past 
time for writing.”’ Fortunately this dinner party has been recorded in a 
letter of March 23, 1868, written by Lady Augusta Stanley. She said: 

89 Tbid., p. 152. 49 See Oxford University Almanack and Register for the Year 1868. 


41 But see Letters of Robert Browning, p. 352, note 66: 2-1. Here Mr. Hood says that 
Pen matriculated at Christ Church January 15, 1869. 
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You know what a scurry I had—the telegram ordering me to Windsor for the 
night and the note offering me the [Prince and Princess] Christians on Tuesday 
reached me after church on Sunday—imagine the scrimmage... By dint of 
telegrams we collected a charming party of literati and old friends of the family 
... Carlyle who sat by the Pss. (and talked even on Froude) Browning, King- 
lake, Tyndall, A. Russell. 


On the basis of this coincidence of information, I think it safe to date 
this letter [late March, 1868}. 

The next five letters are correctly headed.“ 

The ninety-first letter (pp. 159-160) is given no heading. Apparently 
it was a very long letter, part of which has been lost. Most of the letter 
is concerned with Mrs. Eckley.“ In the present letter, after castigating 
Mrs. Eckley for a breach of confidence in her displaying letters of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Browning writes: “If I ever see her again... 
what a strange talk we will have, I and that speckly Eckley!” Mrs. 
Eckley did visit Browning not long after this. Browning tells of the visit 
in a letter to Miss Blagden dated December 17, 1868: ““Who do you 
suppose visited me the other day? Mrs. Eckley, to my surprise. I told 
her what she was charged with in the way of exhibiting those letters: 
she denied it indignantly.”” Browning adds that Mrs. Eckley offered to 
will him the letters, that she had written later to confirm the offer, and 
that he has concluded that “this particular devil is not quite so black as 
she was painted, by myself, amongst others.’ It is obvious that the 
letter to be dated should precede the letter in which Browning reports 
Mrs. Eckley’s visit. There are three reasons for believing that the prob- 
able date is November 19, 1868. First, the letter of December 17, 1868, 
seems an immediate sequel to the letter which we are considering. Sec- 
ondly, there is no regular letter for November, though Browning did 
write a note on November 12, 1868. Thirdly—a minor .point—Browning 
mentions that Pen has been skating, a fact which perhaps points to 
winter weather. 

The final thirty-two letters are correctly dated.” 

The sequence of letters, as will be seen, is considerably altered. Future 
scholarly use of the letters, therefore, must depend on the corrected 
sequence, as indicated in the ensuing table. 


® Later Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley, 1864-1876, ed. by The Dean of Windsor and 
Hector Bolitho (London, 1929), p. 77. 

* The question mark should be removed from the year date of the eighty-sixth letter. 

* See discussion of the eighty-fourth letter. 4 Armstrong, op. cit., pp. 163-165. 

“* Letter one hundred and twelve (p. 194) is given the year date [c. 1871]. The c. should be 
removed. 
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TABLE SHOWING CORRECTED DATES OF TWENTY-FIVE LETTERS 
WRITTEN BY BROWNING TO MISS ISA BLAGDEN 


(The first column gives the page number of the letter as it is printed in Professor 
Armstrong’s text; the second column gives the date as he prints it; and the third 
column gives the corrected date. A question mark after a corrected date indi- 


cates that the evidence fixing this date is not entirely satisfactory.) 


Page Number 
3 
45 


Date Given 


Sat. July 3 [Circa 1855] 


[Circa 1855] 

[Circa 1855] 

[Circa 1856] 

[Circa 1856] 

[Circa 1856] 

[1856] 

[Circa January 1857] 
[Circa 1857] 

No date 

Sunday [Circa 1860] 
[1860] 

[Circa 1861] 


Tuesday [1861] 
[Circa 1861] 
[1861] 
No date 
Friday March 7 
Saturday 19th March 
[Circa 1863] 
May Ist [1863] 
[Circa 1863] 
March 19, ’65 
[Circa 1867] 
[Circa 1867] 
No date 


Rhode Island State College 


Corrected Date 

Sat. July 3 (1858) 
[July 6-20, 1858] 
(January, 1860] 
[mid-May, 1854] ? 
[May 19, 1860] 
[January, 1859] 
[July 25, 1857] 
[January 4, 1859] 
[March, 1859] 
[January or February, 1860) 
Sunday [February, 1858] 
[December 8, 1860] 
{late January or early 

February, 1861] 
Tuesday [August 2, 1859} 
[circa 1850] 
? 
[January, 1862] ? 
Friday March 7 [1862] 
Saturday 19th March [1864] 


May [2]ist [1863] 
[circa April, 1860) ? 
March [2]9, ’65 
[June 19, 1869] 

[late March, 1868] 
[November 19, 1868] 


K. L. KNICKERBOCKER 
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XXXV 
HANS BREITMANN 


LIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL, die sehr gewandte Biographin 
ihres vergétterten Onkels, Ch. G. Leland schreibt mit einer etwas 
- belehrenden Ueberlegenheit: 


_ [have heard it said the “younger generation” does not read the “Breitmann Bal- 
lads.” But, for all that, Breitmann has in him the stuff that endures, the stuff 
| that ensured his success from the start." 


Diese Unsterblichkeit von Hans Breitmann hat aber ganz andere Wege 
genommen, als Mrs. Pennell vermutete. Die Balladen selbst liegen ver- 
griffen und ungelesen in den Bibliotheken, Hans hingegen ist losgelést 
davon die Burleske des Deutschen geworden, die noch heute namenlos 
in der Vorstellung der Halbgebildeten weiterlebt und in unliterarischen 
Verallgemeinerungen und Verzerrungen zur amerikanischen Karikatur 
_ des “German mind” geworden ist. 

- Die Breitmann Balladen, die Mrs. Pennell in die Reihe der Hosea 
Biglow, Petroleum V. Nasby und Mr. Dooley riickt, haben bei ihrem 
Erscheinen in Buchform im Jahre 1870 (Philadelphia, T. B. Pedgren & 
Brothers) Ch. G. Leland eine gewisse Popularitat gebracht,? deren Wert 
durch die Anerkennung einiger fiihrender Neu-Englander iiber einen 
Durchschnittserfolg hinausgehoben worden war. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
schrieb, Boston, January 26, 1867, “the whole is good as it can be, but 
‘Hans Breitmann went to Kansas’ like all I have seen of Hans is too 
good.” James Russell Lowell, October 16, 1866, versprach den Balladen 
“a hearty lift”’ in der North-American, und er kiindigt dem Dichter des 
Hans Breitmann am 9. Juli 1867 an da Harvard ihn mit Mr. Howells 
zusammen fiir ein M. A. vorgeschlagen hat.* Sogar Washington Irving 
hatte dem jungen Leland nach Erhalt von “Meister Karl,” einem Vor- 
laufer dieser Balladen, am 31. Mai 1856 geschrieben: “‘to me it is a 
choice book to have at hand .. . like a Stilton cheese or a paté de fois 
gras.” Es war der glorreiche Satz, mit dem der alte Herr anscheinend 
jiingere Zeitgenossen bedachte und der auch G. Ticknor fiir sein Buch 
iiber Spanien zu teil wurde. In England aber hatte es Triibner, Lelands 
Verleger, verstanden “to lionize him. In this he succeeded beyond any- 
thing Leland would have believed possible for Breitmann was one of the 
fashions of the season.”’ Der deutsch-franzésische Krieg 70/71 tat ein 
Ubriges dazu, Breitmann zur politisch mundgerechten Figur zu machen. 


1E. R. Pennell, Ch. G. Leland, a Biography (Boston, 1906), 1, 337 ff. 
* E. S. Bradley, “Hans Breitmann in England and America,’ Colophon, n.s. 11 (1936), 
pp. 65-81. * Pennell, op. cit., 1, 341 ff. 
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Manche Balladen wurden vertont, eine Wochenschrift im Stil des Punch 
erschien unter diesem Namen, Hans Breitmann war auf drei Londoner 
Biihnen und die neue Zigarre der Messrs. Cope in Liverpool hief Breit. 
mann. Das war zweifellos Erfolg. Leland konnte mit berechtigtem 
Stolz nach hause schreiben: “so long as the royal family here read Hans 
(so weit Kénigin Victoria nicht in Sicht war) I don’t care about rising 
to the awful, exalted, Godlike sphere of Philadelphia family critics.’ 
Und “Quakerdelphia—well-bathed, well-clad, well-behaved al! with ex- 
actly the same ideas and the same ideals,’® wie Leland von seiner Vater- 
stadt zu sagen pflegte, war nie ganz nach seinem Geschmack gewesen. 

Wer ist dieser unsterbliche Hans Breitmann?—Breitmana ist ein 
deutscher Emigrant in seiner ersten Phase der Einbiirgerung in der 
neuen Welt. Lelands eigene Erklirung des Urbildes im Vorwort zur 
Londoner Ausgabe des Jahres 1871 gibt dariiber authentischen Aui- 
schluss: 


Breitmann is one of the battered types of the men of ’48—a person whose educa- 
tion more than his heart has in every way led him to entire scepticism or indif- 
ference, and one whose Lutheranism does not go beyond “Wein, Weib und 
Gesang.”’ Beneath his unlimited faith in pleasure his natural shrewdness, an ex- 
cellent early education and certain principles of honesty and good fellowship, 
which are all the more clearly defined from his moral looseness in details are iden- 
tified in the Anglo-saxon mind with total depravity. 


Und ausserdem konnte dieses Buch den Anspruch erheben das erste zu 
sein “ever written in English as imperfectly spoken by Germans,” was 
J. R. Lowell als “fa new chord to the lyre of humor” (16. Okt. 1866) 
anerkannte.® 

Daraus ist klar ersichtlich, da Leland Wert legte auf ein marktfihiges 
Urbild, das seinen taglichen Kurs an der amerikanischen Bérse hatte. 
Seine durchaus eigenwillige Auffassung des deutschen ’48ers der Lin- 
colnzeit muf als Grundlage der Figur im Auge behalten werden. Der 
’48er als “battered,” als ein Abfallsprodukt Europas betrachtet, wird 
als reiner Erdenbengel dargestellt. Er steht als ein immer trinklustiger 
Hans Wurst in Maryland bei der Armee, greift mit blutigen Handen 
nach dem Glas und gréhlt mit “Gling, glang, gloria”: “‘to get one quart 
of lager beer/I’d shpill a sea of ploot.” Seine einschneidendste Erfahrung 
in “bleeding Kansas” ist die Tatsache, dass “che foundt soom Deutschers 
dat exisdt/py makin’ lager beer.”” Die Turner stellen ihn auf den Kopf 


‘ E. Sculley Bradley, G. H. Baker (Philadelphia 1927), pp. 262, 269. 

5 Charles G. Leland, Memoirs (New York, 1893), pp. 191 ff. 

* Ch. G. Leland, Memoirs, p. 336. With the exception of Dan Rice’s circus song “der 
good oldt Sherman Shentleman’”’ and a rather flat parody of “Jessie” I had never seen or 
heard of any specimen of Anglo-German poetry. 
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“ynd dey poomps de beer mit an e’nschine hose/ in his mout’ dill he’s 
‘pout half tead.” Das ganze Leben is “a barty” wo alle “cot troonk ash 
bigs.” Und selbst Hans Breitmanns Christmas steht im Zeichen des 
siifigsten patriotischen Wortspiels: La Germania—Lager Mania.’ Und 
als Leland 1868 an eine Fausttravestie dachte, notiert er am 21. Januar 
als ersten kostbaren Einfall in sein Merkbuch: “‘The Blocksberg—a lager 
beer cellar.” 

Zweifellos hitte Washington Irving seinen Vergleich mit dem Stilton 
cheese in den stilvolleren “‘a Limpurg cheese’”’ verwandelt, hatte er noch 
den “Freischiitz” und “Breitmann and the Turners” erlebt: ‘“‘mit a 
limpurg cheese he coom/ . . . vhen de Deutschers kit de flavour/it coorl 
de hair on deir head/.’”’ Die monotone Wiederkehr dieser Freuden des 
Lebens wird in der Ballade ‘“‘To A Friend Studying German” in eine 
orthodoxe Form gebracht: “vhillst du learn die Deutsche Sprache” ‘dan 
moost eat apout a peck/a week of stingin’ sauerkraut/und sefen pfoundts 
of speck/mit Gott knows vot of vinegar/und deuce knows vot in rum/ 
dis ish de only certain vay/to make de accents coom.” 

Dieser ‘“‘sholly poy,” dessen Hausgétter Kise und Bier sind, hat auch 
eine Kulturvergangenheit. ““Moonlight and tistand musik/pring me 
roundt to my soul again,”’ knurrt Hans Breitmann, dem seine Erziehung 
aus der Schubertzeit wiederkommt. Und “de schmell (von Schnaps) voke 
oop de boetry/of tays vhen he vas young/und he murmurlte de frag- 
ments of an sad romantish song.” Und dieser héchst fragmentarische 
Deutsche, der Kiisse gibt und Ohrfeigen bekommt, “vill get troonk 
among the roses and ly soper on de shtraw.’’* H. Heine wiirde herzlos- 
vermerken, was er vom Brockenbuch schrieb: “es riecht nach Kase, 
Bier und Tabak, man glaubt einen Roman von Clauren zu lesen.” 

Bis hieher ist der ’48er eine einfiltige Schlemmerfigur wie sie auf 
jedem Puppentheater zu Hause ist, die nun an zwei einschneidenden 
Ereignissen geistig gemessen wird: an ihrem Anteil an der amerikan- 
ischen Politik und an ihrem Militirdienst, folgerichtig an den zwei 
Dingen, die die letzten Ausdrucksformen des Gemeinschaftslebens sind. 
Das bedeutet ihre Wiedergeburt aus amerikanischem Stoff, und ihr 
Wachstum nach menschlichen Mafen. 

Hans Breitmann ist ein vulgarer Pliinderer der Politik, dem es nicht 
anders ergeht als dem deutschen Drucker: ‘“‘de only tifference he/ 
petween Repooplicanish and Demokratish tid see/was dat von vas 
dwo ledders longer.’”’ Und sein abgriindigstes politisches Bekenntnis 
bleibt: “I shvear mineself to halt it, votefer may pefall/dat any man 

7 Breitmann in Maryland, Breitmann in Kansas, Breitmann and the Turners, Hans 


Breitmann’s Party, Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. 
* Wein Geist, Schnitzerl’s Philosopede. . . . 
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who gifes me his vote—votefer his boledics pe/shall alfays pe regartet 
ash bolidigal friendt py me.’”—In diese beschrinkte Wirtshauspolitik 
eines gierigen Hans Wursts flieSt, unter Beriicksichtigung der damaligen 
amerikanischen Zustinde, deutlich ein Tropfen bitterer Anklage ein, 
Und der “griine” ’48er ist ein schamloser Gliicksritter: “I don’t know 
nix apout Ideas—no more dan pout Saint Paul/ . . . I’m greener ash de 
clofer-grass; Iam shtupid as a shpoon;/ I’m ignoranter ash de nigs—for 
dey takes de Tribune.” Hildebrand und Hadubrand beschimpfen ein- 
ander als “repels” und “tamned old Apolitionist,”’ die von den deutschen 
Wihlern fanatisch verteidigte Idee “‘of liberty of conscience and equality 
of rights among citizens” verengt sich zu wiisten Krawallen gegen Pro- 
hibition oder wird zur lacherlichen Version des Wheeling Congress, als 
die “3. crate Moral Idee/to do mitout a Bresident and no government 
ad all.” (Hans Breitmann in Politics, Der Fader und der Son) 

Der Soldat Breitmann ist ein “Bummer” des civil war, er ist der 
gefeierte tot geglaubte Held, der zuriickkehrt, die Taschen voll mit 
“colt dollars,” wie ein Generalissimus gekleidet aus dem Habgut ge- 
pliinderter Toter, 6 Pistolen von wertvoller Arbeit im Gurt und silberne 
Teekessel am Sattel (Breitmann as a Bummer). Er ist der “rowdy Breit- 
mann”’ in der Februarrevolution des Jahres’48, der nach Lelands Vorbild 
Barrikaden baut und Madchen kif£t.* Selbst in der Maske des alten 
Hildbrand bleibt er doch nur ein Kénig Etzel, “der Hun who go for de 
Romans and gif dem shinin’ hell.”” Und er ist der sagenhafte Uhlan auf 
franzésischem Kriegsschauplatz, “de ploondershtarvin’ Breitmann,” der 
Ringe, Léffel, Uhren stiehlt und sich am Schlu8 an Wein und Worten 
betrinkt: “Gott’s! if I carfe dat toorkey (Feind)/how I'll make de 
stoofin’ vly.’”” 

In dieser roh angedeuteten Typenbildung, die nicht nur fiir den 
“Anglo-Saxon mind” einen unleugbaren Zuschu8 an “depravity” ent- 
hilt, ist etwas geschehn, was zu Ch. G. Lelands iiberschwenglicher 
Vorliebe fiir Deutschland in einem inneren Widerspruch bleibt. Diese 
Tatsache hat nach dem Erscheinen der Londoner Ausgabe 1871 auch 
sofort ein Echo in Frankreich gefunden. Leland wird als der “ennemi 
des Allemands” gefeiert und erlebt eine ausfiihrliche Besprechung als 
amerikanischer Humorist in der Revue des deux Mondes, August 1872. 

* Leland, eigener Bericht an Frank Fisher, seinen Vetter, am 25. April 1848 als Vorlage 
der Ballade “H. B. in forty-eight”: I turned out in the grande Revolution armed like a 
smuggler with dirk and pistols, saw some fusillades, helped build several barricades, was 
capitaine at one nice little one in our quartier . . . it was great fun while it lasted—was 
that said same Revolution. 

10 Leland bewegt sich in “H. Breitmann as an Uhlan” ganz im Kriegsstil der ihm wohl 
bekannten Reoue des deux Mondes, die in den Jahren 70/71 zahlreiche Artikel tiber Les 
Allemands dans le Nord, en Lorraine, en Bougogne etc. brachte. 
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Th. Bentzon hebt hervor, dass die Balladen “enluminée des couleurs 
’ criardes” kaum die Sympathie der Deutschen gewinnen kénnten und 
figt skeptisch hinzu 

l’auteur prétend que le grand nombre des Allemands acceuillit ses ballades avec 
indulgence, comprenant bien qu’aucune n’était dictée par un esprit d’amertume 
ou de haine. S’il en est ainsi, c’est la preuve d’un bon charactére. 


Damit steht zur Frage: wie kam es, da dieser fast kritiklose Bewun- 
derer Deutschlands eine weltanschaulich und kulturell negative Figur 
erschaffen hat? Woher stammt Lelands allen historischen Tatsachen 
widersprechende ’48er Figur?—Sie ist nicht aus objektiver Beobachtung 
und verstehendem Lachen erschaffen, sondern aus gefiihlsgema® iiber- 
betonten Episoden gekittet. Zu einer Kristallisation dieses Gefiihlser- 
lebnisses ist es nie gkommen. Dadurch bleibt die Gestalt von hause aus 
gnomenhaft. Sie stammt aus Dutzenden und Dutzenden von tollen 
Studentenerinnerungen, die Leland laufend in seinen Briefen nieder- 
gelegt hat. Es sind die persénlichsten Eindriicke seiner Heidelberger 
und Miinchnerzeit, die vor das Jahr 48 zuriickreichen und ihn zweifellos 
nicht in die Kreise der gihrendsten Jugend gefiihrt haben. Es ist der 
Niederschlag von Wirtshausrunden aus einigen Universititsstadten, deren 
Einseitigkeit Leland nie zu Bewuftsein gekommen ist. Er hat nach 
seiner Graduierung in Princeton mit allen Vorrechten des Auslinders 
unter deutschen Studenten gelebt und gebummelt und war begeistert 
eine Witzblattfigur in den ‘“‘Miinchner fliegenden Blittern” geworden 
zu sein." “T had no gift for mathematics,” schreibt er in seinen Memoiren 
(p. 149). “but I had a great natural talent for Rheinwein und lager and 
I did not bury it in a napkin.”’ Und bedenkt man mit welchem mephisto- 
phelischen Ernst er und sein Freund Boker in Princeton harmlose Ta- 
bakorgien feierten unter der maSlosen Bewunderung der Seniors,” so 
nimmt es einen nicht Wunder, da Lelands erste Beschreibung Deutsch- 
lands sich in den Worten erschépft: ““What times! What men! What 
tobacco! What beer!” (Heidelberg, 5. Juli 1845). Er war kindlich itiber- 
wiltigt von Professoren ohne Heiligenschein und von Hofdamen, die 
ein Glas nicht verschmahten und von Gardisten, die einen Walzer zu 
drehen wu8ten.” Und so reagiert auch der dltere Leland wieder, als er 
1870 ein zweites mal in Deutschland reist. Er schreibt an Boker: “I 


1 E. R. Pennell, 1, 24 ff. 12 Ch. G. Leland, Memoirs, pp. 57, 94 ff. 

% Leland, Munich, 1 April 1847. They write works too refined, too delicate for mere 
mortals . . . and they may be found in a Kneipe, drinking beer, smoking pipes and playing 
billards. I heard a beautiful young lady, the daughter of a King’s secretary, say to day that 
she had had nothing all day long to eat or to drink except a quart of it. Heidelberg, 24. 
Juli 1846. How well these Dutch waltz—every dirty blackguard and servant girl in Ger- 
many can dance well. 
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have gone back twenty-two years in my life and I am simply an older 
student again among these handsome young fellows—and can still, as 
of old, drain the longest beer drink among them. Breitmann is in Ger- 
many again and is maintaining his reputation.’ Ja, Mr. Samuel, 
Lelands Mitarbeiter im Rechtsbiiro von John Cadwalader, schreibt ihm 
den Ruf zu “he first introduced to his fellow students and I think I may 
say to the Philadelphia public the use of lager beer.’’® Hier wird der 
erste Umrif zu Hans Breitmann klar: Im Bierkomment des deutschen 
Burschenschafters um die Mitte der 40er Jahre sieht der trinklustige 
Leland das Um und Auf des Deutschen. Damit ist er einem logischen 
Trugschlu& verfallen, den die kritischere neu-englinder Generation, dic 
vor ihm Deutschland bereiste, nicht beging. Er verallgemeinert Stu- 
dentensitten oder Unsitten, als die wir sie immer begriffen haben, zu 
Nationalsitten, und er mifversteht die autonome Stellung der Univer- 
sititen im Staat.'* Fiir ihn bleibt der Kneipenton das Kriterium einer 
Nation und der Studentenjargon wird in seinem Sprachenbabel zum 
deutschen Idiom. 

Diese Tatsache wird psychologisch begreiflich, wenn man bedenkt. 
da Amerika seit dem Maine Law von 1851 in einem Kreuzzug gegen 
jeglichen Alkoholkonsum begriffen war, dafZ sein Princeton seiner eigenen 
Beschreibung nach “in the hands of the strictest old school Presbyter- 
ian theologicians”!? war und daf Puritaner-Philosophie aus Familien- 
geschichte und Jugendeindriicken ihm mehr als vertraut war.'* Unter 
der Maske Hans Breitmanns beginnt in Leland der Aufruhr gegen die 
Lebensformen der Niichternheit und sein Genuf des europiischen Stu- 
dentenlebens wird zwangsliufig hemmungslow.'® Gewif sind seine Briefe 

4 E. S. Bradley, G. H. Boker, pp. 257 ff. 

% E.R. Pennell, Ch. G. Leland, op. cit., 1, 205. 

18 John L. Motley, in O. W. Long, Literary Pioneers, (Harvard Univ. Press, 1935), p 
213. It isa singular anomaly—the whole German student existence. The German students 
are no more German than they are Sandwich Islanders. They have, in fact, less similarity 
with Germans, than any other nation. You see in them a distinct and strongly characterized 
nation, moving in a definite, though irregular orbit of its own, and totally independent of 
the laws which regulate the rest of the social system of Germany. It represents the regular 
phenomenon of a rude, though regularly organized republic, existing in the heart of 2 
despotism. In fact, every one of the main points of the German character is directly op- 
posite of those of the German student. . . . Lastly, the German is habitually sober, and the 
student invariably drunk. 17 Ch. G. Leland, Memoirs, pp. 84 ff. 

18 Ch. G. Leland, Memoirs, p. 27. The Lelands, however, were rather dour and grim in 
their honesty, or more Northern than the Godfreys. This was accounted for by the fact. 
that while my father’s family was Puritan of the purest, and only intermarried with 
Puritan stock, the Godfreys had in Rhode Island received an infusion of French Huguenot 
blood. 

1® Memoirs, p. 144. Having come to Europe with a soul literally attenuated and starved 
for want of the ordinary gaiety and amusement which all youth requires, my life in 
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ebenso voll wie die von G. Bancroft, E. Everett oder J. Motley iiber die 
enormen Schnurrbirte, Pfeifen, Farben, Duelle, wie er die Mensuren 
mi$verstandlich nennt, aber in ihm setzt ein demonstratives Bejahen 
dieser Briuche ein, ein schuljungenhaftes Uberwerten als Antwort auf 
eine tiberorganisierte Collegezeit. Nie konnte der Journalist Ch. G. 
Leland vom Persénlichen abstrahieren. Den Studentenerinnerungen 
fiigen sich die Touristeneindriicke an und verstarken den autobiograph- 
ischen Zug dieser Figur. In den Reise-Balladen, die das Datum 1870 
tragen und in Deutschland entstanden sind, wird Hans Breitmann 
vollig identisch mit dem Touristen Leland. Breitmanns Dusel am Rhein 
iiber die Aussicht auf den Drachenfels und Bierkeller und der gemiitvolle 
Seufzer an die schéne Englinderin, das ist Leland selbst.*® Die Frage 
Breitmanns in Miinchen “have you heardt of Kénig Gambrinus?”’ riecht 
nach Baedecker und nicht nach einem Land, das am Vorabend der 
Reichsgriindung steht. Es ist charakteristisch, da@ fiir ihn Deutschland 
ein Schlaraffenland ist und bleibt. Seine Eindriicke sind riihrend unpo- 
litisch, wenn er auch mit Stolz berichtet, da seine Broschiire ‘France, 
Alsace and Lorraine”’ ein ungeheurer Erfolg war, und Bismarck mit der 
Gewissenlosigkeit des groSen Diplomaten den schénsten Satz daraus 
nahm, ohne auch nur seinen Namen zu erwahnen.” 

Sein politisch verlottertes Gesicht bekommt Hans Breitmann auf 
amerikanischem Boden. Die Karikatur des Studenten und Touristen 
Leland, wie man fast sagen darf, wird dadurch sprunghaft zur Karikatur 
des deutschen "48ers erweitert. Er wird ganz und gar zum Typus des alien 
mit allem fiir den Amerikaner kontinental anmutenden Trara, unter- 
malt mit dem heroischen Emigrantenmythos “dat Columbus vas de- 
rivet from Cologne.” Ch. G. Leland hat fiir diese Seite der Persénlich- 
keit zweifellos aus widerspruchsvollen und feindseligen Quellen geschépft. 
Immer sind es Einzelfalle, immer sind es “‘Outsider” der Gesellschaft, die 





Princeton having been one continued strain of a sobriety which continually sank into sub- 
dued melancholy. . . . I grew vigorous and healthy. 

2 Pennell, 1, 383, Sept. 26, 1869. Our room faces on the Rhine and the view is very beau- 
tiful—wonderful. To the left we see the blue outline of the seven Hills, including the spot 
where Siegfried killed the dragon—there are towers and churches—and we are quite 
near the river. E. S. Bradley, H. Boker, p. 257. Here are four young English ladies, all full 
of senses, brains and fine arts, to look after. 

1 Ch. G. Leland, Memoirs, p. 403. The German Minister in London ordered 6 copies, 
and the Times made the work, with all the facts and figures, into an editorial article, omit- 
ting, I regret to say, to mention the source whence it was derived . . . when Prince Bis- 
marck conversed with the French Commissioners to arrange terms of peace, he met this 
argument of not driving the French to extremes with the phrase so closely like the one 
which I have used in my pamphlet, that neither Mr. Triibner nor several others hesitated 
to declare to me that it was beyond question taken from it. 
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den Stoff liefern.” Hier geschieht im Aufbau der Karikatur, was in der 
Bildung der Sffentlichen Meinung so oft erfolgt, daB kleine, persénlich 
erlebte, unerfreuliche Episoden verallgemeinert werden und ein Dut. 
zenderlebnis zum Millionenerlebnis aufgeblasen wird. Als Leland zu sein. 
em Groll scharfe Angriffe erfuhr, begniigt er sich mit einer verdrief lichen 
Randbemerkung (E. R. Pennell, Ch. G. Leland I. 3 61), dass seiner Mein. 
ung nach der Deutsche “the most outrageous plunderer and rioter of 
either side in the civil war” war. 

Im Schatten von Parteienkampf und Biirgerkrieg beginnt in Leland 
die Verbindung des Studentenulks mit dem politischen Miftrauen 
kleinstadtischer Kreise gegen den Emigranten und damit kommt er oft 
hart in die Nahe der “Know-Nothing” Argumente, obwohl die éffent- 
liche Berichterstattung iiber den deutschen Staatsbiirger dieser Zcit. 
einmiitig zufriedenstellend scheint.” Hier setzt ein soziologischer Prozess 


% P. 222. There was in Philadelphia at this time a German bookseller named Christen 

. .. he had a burly, honest, rather gross assistant named Ruhl, who had been a student in 
Munich, then a Revolutionist and exile, and finally a refugee to America . . . about this 
time the great—I forgot his name; or was it Schéffel? who had been President of the 
Frankfurt Parliament, opened a lager beer establishment in Race Street, 234. There was 
also in the city a kind of irregular club known as the Bohemians, who had been inspired 
by Murger’s novel of that name to imitate the life of its hero. They met every evening at 
a lager beer restaurant kept by a German named Pfaff, 273. I had two young friends named 
Colton, who had been in the war from the beginning to the end, and experienced its 
changes to the utmost. Neither was over twenty-one. William Colton, the elder, was a 
captain in the regular cavalry and the younger, Balduin, was his orderly. It was a man 
in the Captain’s company, named Yost, who furnished the type of Breitmann as a soldicr. 
An G. H. Boker (Aug. 1870) As for Breitmann not being true to life—why I knew a great 
German giant named Ruehl, who could talk Latin and who always talked patois and who 
for beer and Breitmannism went far beyond Hans.—Leland hat sich in diesem rowdy 
Breitmann vielfach auf den Boden gestellt, den er als zeitcharakteristisch anfiilrt: 
Memoirs, 217 ff: A slight examination of the newspapers and cheap broadside literature of 
that time will amply confirm all that I here state. “Jakey’”’ was the typical fireman; he 
was the brutal hero of a vulgar play, and the ideal of nineteen youths out of twenty. ... 
I have a large collection of the popular songs of Philadelphia of that time, in all of which 
there is a striving downwards into blackguardism and brutality, vileness and ignorance 
% J. D. Angell, “German Immigration to America,” North American Review, LXxxX1I 
(1856), 263-268, and after the close of the tragi-comedy (1848) thousands were obliged to 
flee from their homes for safety. These were not alone the poor and helpless, but a large 
proportion of their number were possessed of moderate wealth and of good education and 
talent. Among them were the most intellectual and accomplished of our German popu- 
lation —Thomas D. Shipman, Report on the State of the Labor Market in New York 
(1866), N. 5, pp. 74-75. The German is quiet, persevering, frugal and cautious; he sel- 
dom commits himself by noisy demonstrations and acts in his new home with becoming 
discretion.—Andrew D. White at a farewell banquet given by the German-Americans, 
New York, May 22, 1897, pp. 9-10. Whether they have called themselves Republicans 
or Democrats, they have been almost to a man opposed to all wild fiscal experiments, to 
all financial tricks and efforts to outwit the eternal laws of nature-—Thomas S. Barclay, 
The liberal republican Movement in Missouri 1865-1871 (Columbia, 1926) p. 18. 
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der 50er Jahre ein, der autobiographisch nicht mehr zu erkliren ist. Der 
: erfahrene Journalist, der sein Publikum nie aus dem Auge verliert und 
ihm den nétigen Weihrauch nicht verweigert, hat seine komische Figur 
zu dem gemacht, was sein Kiufer wiinschte: zum politischen Siinden- 
bock. An Siinden war kein Mangel, und es ist Lelands Verdienst und 
Witterung, einen fremdbliitigen Siinder dafiir gefunden zu haben. 

Weiter aufhellend sind die literarischen Beziige der Balladen, die Le- 
lands fast wahllose, ungeheure Belesenheit durchsickern lassen, seine 
Freude an dem einen oder andren Vers, an einem Wirtshausspruch, an 
einer Inschrift, seinen Stolz auf eine lokale Redensart. Er bleibt persén- 
lich fragmentarisch auch hier, aber immer ein Reisender in allen Sprach- 
en, Stilen und Weltanschauungen. Die zwei widerspruchsvollsten Genien 
sind Gevatter gestanden: H. Heine und J. V. v. Scheffel. Beide sind fiir 
den Ubersetzer der “‘Reisebilder” und des ““Gaudeamus” eine Fundgrube 
der Burleske geworden. Die “‘oldt vellers aus dem Nibelungenlied” zech- 
en und fluchen wie der Rodensteiner und philosophieren im Katzen- 
jammer mit Heine, bis ihnen letzten Endes die Lésung wird “in Mad- 
chenlieb und Schnapsenrausch/das Absolut is dein” (Weingeist). In 
Heines Gedichten und Prosa stehn zu Dutzenden die Vorbilder fiir die 
antithetische Bindung des Grofen und des Kleinen, des Poetischen und 
des Vulgiren. Hier steht auch der romantische Hausrat—die Rosen, der 
Mondschein, der Fels am Rhein, die Triinen, die Nachtigallen und die 
Nixen und ihre boshaften Antipoden—die Philister, die Pastoren, die 
Pickelhauben und die Wiirste. Hier standen die witzigen und zwei- 
schneidigen Komplimente iiber Gemiitlichkeit und Poesie, die winzigen 
Anekdoten vom Schneidergesellen, der “Im Thran” den Himmel fiir ein 
blaues Kamisol halt, der wie eine Dachtraufe weint und dazu ein Lied 
singt “mit der doppelten Poesie’”—von der Unsterblichkeit, die viel- 
leicht “ein Niirnberger SpieSbiirger mit weiBer Nachtmiitze auf dem 
Kopf und weiSer Thonpfeife im Maul” erdacht hat—von der Kellnerin 
Nannerl, die Ironie fiir eine Sorte Stettiner Bier halt. Aus allen diesen 
kleinen Lastereien, pfliickt Leland mit unschuldiger Hand das seiner 
Meinung nach Spafigste iiber Deutschland. Und so ist aus Hans Breit- 
mann ein amerikanischer “Atta Troll’? geworden. 

Wo der lagerbierunkundige Heine versagt, der selbst seinen Atta 
Troll nach dem Weinschlauch greifen lasst, dort hilft der Scheffelsche 
Kneipenton des Rodensteiners aus mit allem ‘‘Pelzkappenschwerennot” 
und “Hussa, Hallo.” Er borgt von Scheffels griindlicher archivalischer 


The radical plans were opposed also by the representatives of the German element. The 
part played by the Germans of Missouri in 186i and thereafter was well and deservedly 
known; they had been from the first loyal to the Union cause and the pronounced op- 
ponents of slavery. Their leaders in the convention, it is true, were Radicals, but of rather 
a more idealistic bent than was deemed necessary by the practical politicians present. 
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Gelehrsamkeit manchmal ein Maskenmintelchen zur Kostiimierung von 
Tagesepisoden, und so wird aus dem alten Hiltibraht enti Hadhubrant 
der Streit der Grauen und der Griinen, ein Bierulk amerikanischer 
Politik. Er versieht seine Bierballaden mit Motti und Intermezzi ay; 
den Nibelungen, Carmina burana, Epistolae obscurorum virorum und 
Volksliedern. Dieses kokette Gemisch innerlich unvereinbarlicher Welt. 
gestaltung bekommt eine gewisse Glaubwiirdigkeit durch die Tatsache, 
da® fiir ihn das “‘fréhliche’” Deutschland in beiden Dichtern lebt und 
daf beide fiir seinen Leser ein Musterbeispiel von ‘‘depravity”’ sind. 

Heine hat in seinem Vorwort zu Atta Troll mit tragikomischer Bered- 
samkeit gesagt: “Du liigst, Brutus, du liigst, Cassius, und auch du liigst 
Asinius, wenn du behauptest, mein Spott trife jene Ideen der Mensch- 
heit . . . fiir die ich selber so viel gestritten und gelitten habe. . . es 
gibt Spiegel, welche so verschoben geschliffen sind, da selbst ein Apoll 
sich darin als eine Karikatur abspiegeln muf.’’ Und Mrs. Pennell stellt 
mit fast ebenso viel Beredsamkeit fest, daf der liederliche Breitmann in 
nichts Amerika verhéhnt. Er ist “‘not of the soil ... he was not even 
Pennsylvania Dutch . . . he was in every sense an alien, by birth, in his 
language ...in his thoughts, his habits, his ideals” (1. 338). Kritisch 
betrachtet ist dieser Breitmann nie ein Apoll gewesen, sondern von 
Anfang an eine Bastardierung aus Heine und Scheffel, aufgebaut aus 
zufalligen und inkongruenten Einzelziigen, aus unwiderstehlicher Nei- 
gung fiir erlebte und erlauschte Anekdoten, mit bewuSter Gleichgiiltig- 
keit gegen die Reinlichkeit der Quelle oder deren allgemeinen Wert, 
eine Augenblicksschépfung aus Augenblickseinfillen fiir den Augen- 
blick. Als Zeitprodukt bleibt sie ungemein aufschlu@reich fiir die Be- 
diirfnisse einer Zeit voll von Korruption und Biirgerkrieg, in der Amerika 
eine Figur vergétterte, iiber deren “cynical indifference’ und Tdlpel- 
haftigkeit man mit den Selbstgefiihl des Nativisten lachen konnte 
“without the shadow of reproach.’™ 

Aus diesem soziologisch verstindlichen Optimismus, der sich in eine 
Persiflage des “alien” verwandelte, der unerwiinschter Weise in die 
eigene Politik hereinwuchs, mag auch Ch. G. Leland das Recht geschépit 
haben, der Gestalter des deutschen ’48ers zu heifen. Und er gibt ihm 
fiir lange Jahre hinaus sein Biirgerrecht als ““Bummer.” 

MARIANNE THALMANN 
Wellesley College 


* E.R. Pennell, Ch. G. Leland, op. cit., 1, 349. Leland, Memoirs, pp. 240 ff. Now it is 
a law of humanity that in all great crises, or whenever energy and manliness is needed, 
pessimism is a benumbing poison, and the strongest optimism the very elixir vitae itself. 
And by a marvellously strange inspiration ... I at this most critical and depressing 
time, rose to extremest hope and confidence. 
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XXXVI 
POPULISM IN THE NOVEL BEFORE NATURALISM 


HE affinity of modern Populism to certain aspects of the Naturalist 
school in France has found general acceptance. Few critics, how- 


| ever, have attempted to trace this line of descent further back into the 


nineteenth century. Zola himself saw no precursors in the field of the 


_ proletarian novel beyond the confines of his own school, and cited 


Germinie Lacerteux as the first work bringing to the novel a sympathetic 
treatment of the humbler classes of society.' Mr. Felix Walter has shown 


' that the famous preface to the first edition of this novel constitutes a 


variety of pre-populist manifesto. Yet the claim of the Goncourt 
brothers to have produced “‘un roman vrai’’—like their boast: ‘‘ce livre 
vient de la rue’’*—strikes no new note in the literary history of France. 
Almost a century earlier Rétif de la Bretonne had advanced substan- 
tially the same claim for his Pied de Fanchette,‘ further noting that this 
seeming originality belonged to still another before him.® 

A survey restricted to novelists of the first rank furnishes little in- 
formation relative to the proletarian trend before Naturalism, for be- 
yond the “sentimental socialism” of Sand no indications of the Populist 
spirit appear in the works of those who form the literary élite of the 
early part of the century. From an examination of minor novelists of 
the period, however, it becomes clear that the “originality” of the 
Naturalists in this respect represents in reality the culmination of a long 


_ chain of working-class novels, dating as far back as the preceding cen- 
- tury, and despite appearances unbroken throughout the Romantic and 
’ Realistic periods. In this chain the works of Emile Souvestre (1806-54) 
_ form an important link. 


Despite his place as a direct precursor of Naturalist proletarianism, 


; Souvestre has suffered relative oblivion. Known generally as the author 
_ of Un Philosophe sous les Toits, by no means the most representative of 





1 Les Romanciers Naturalistes (Paris: Charpentier, 1890), p. 244: “Germinie Lacerteux, 


- dans notre littérature contemporaine, est une date. Le livre fait entrer le peuple dans le 
> roman.” 2? PMLA, xutx (1934), 357. 


+ Germinie Lacerteux, Edition définitive de |’Académie Goncourt (Paris: Flammarion), 


e p.s. 


‘ Op. cit. (Paris: Quantin, 1881), p. 2: “Si je n’avais eu pour but que de plaire, le tissu 
de cet ouvrage aurait été différent . . . mais il fallait dire la vérité’’ See also the author’s 
statement of aim on page 275: “On n’écrit sur le peuple que pour le ridiculiser . . . Quoi 


+ donc! ceux qui constituent la nation seront la fable du petit nombre d’ingrats qu’ils 
 nourrissent! ... Ce qu’il y a de plus sacré, de plus respectable, de plus saint, c’est es- 
 sentiellement le peuple et ses droits.”’ 


5 Ibid., p. 275: ““M. de Voltaire . . . a le premier rendu respectable un vieux soldat dans 


\ Nanine.” 
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his works, he has attracted little attention to his vital réle in the history 
of the working-class novel.* Aside from some mention in the work oj 
Hunt, Souvestre has found a place in but three other short studies.’ The 
first of these, a biographical sketch written by his son-in-law, appeared 
in 1858.* Six years later Dr. Julius Risch translated and expanded this 
article, appending synopses of the author’s better-known novels.° 

In Souvestre’s simple life only a few episodes seem to have an evident 
bearing upon his literary productions. Like Eugéne Sue, a native of 
Brittany, he too began his literary career with sea-tales and folk-lore 
of his early environment. Born at Morlaix, Finistére, in 1806, he led a 
childhood life strongly reminiscent of that of Chateaubriand. At an 
early age his fertile imagination brought him some fame among his 
comrades as an inventor of tales. One of his listeners, grown to woman- 
hood, has testified: “Elles tremblaient de peur, elles en perdaient |e 
sommeil, tant le conteur était habile et savait donner de réalité aux 
fictions qu’il imaginait.’”!° One feels that much later, when he wrote his 
Maison Rouge, this genius for facile invention in the realm of the grue- 
some and spectacular had not abandoned him. 

A youthful characteristic which would seem to bear upon this study 

was his intransigence toward real or fancied injustice. Shortly after his 
admission to the Collége de Pontivy, he underwent punishment for an 
offense of which he had maintained his innocence. He appears never to 
have forgotten the incident. To vent his fury he wrote a comedy in 
three acts, Les Etrennes du Lycée de Pontivy, ou La journée aux incidents, 
in which he satirized unmercifully the college administration. So in his 
sixteenth year Souvestre produced a comedy about which Charles Le 
Goffic has said: 
On devine, 4 premiére vue, un homme du métier, le Souvestre qui, huit ans plus 
tard, faisait recevoir au Francais un Siége de Missolonghi, l’auteur futur de 
Pierre Landais et des Péchés de jeunesse, le collaborateur applaudi d’Alexandre 
Duval." 


So far did the young boy carry his abnormal resentment that it thor- 
oughly darkened his college years; every quarterly report carried the 
words: “Sombre, cet éléve est tombé dans la mélancolie.””” 


* Of the four critics who have made some mention of Souvestre since his death, only 
Hunt has dealt with the social aspect of his writings. See H. J. Hunt, Le Socialisme et le 
Romantisme en France (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1935), pp. 278-280. 

7 The monograph of Le Goffic should be mentioned here, although it deals specif- 
cally with a single unpublished manuscript dating from the author’s college years. See 
Ch. Le Goffic, L’Ame Bretonne, premiére série (Paris: Champion, 1908), pp. 160-167. 

8 In Les Souvenirs d’un Vieillard (Paris: Lévy, 1858). 

* Emile Souvestre’s Leben und Verhaltnis zur Heimath (Stralsund: Programm der 
Realschule I, March 17, 1864). 1@ Cited in Lesbazeilles, op. cit., p. x. 

11 Le Goffic, op. cit., p. 160. 12 Lesbazeilles, op. cit., p. xi. 
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This unhappiness in his early school life turned him away from the 
Ecole Polytechnique, for which his family had desired to groom him. 
As a partial concession to his father’s wishes he did, however, enter the 
School of Law at Rennes, from which he escaped with all possible haste 
upon the death of his parent the following year. The next year found him 
in Paris, ostensibly to continue his studies, but in reality to throw him- 
self into the world of literature. 

His extreme shyness allowed him few literary friends. He shunned the 
salons, which he considered “‘cavernes de tueurs de temps, les coupe- 
gorge de l’intelligence, ot les oisifs vont parquer leur ennui.”* Setting 
himself seriously to the task of invading the literary world, he produced 
his first tragedy, Le Siége de Missolonghi, inspired by the struggle for 
Greek independence. Received with some enthusiasm at the Comédie 
Francaise, the play was banned by the censor as a drama dangerous to 
established authority. Pressed for money, and momentarily repulsed in 
his artistic endeavors, Souvestre left Paris to become a clerk in a book- 
store at Nantes. Soon his prose and poetry began again to attract atten- 
tion. The reviews of Nantes and Rennes were accepting his articles, and 
the success of his series on Brittany, appearing in the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, was becoming apparent.’ Within a short time he had ex- 
changed his clerkship for a professor’s position, first in a private school, 
subsequently as master of rhetoric at Mulhouse. In 1836 he returned to 
Paris; his Echelle de Femmes had been published in 1835, and his second 
novel, Riche et Pauvre, was nearing completion. Although the latter, like 
his early drama, was forbidden by the censor, Souvestre had now found 
confidence. Wooed by the Fourierist press and supported by such promi- 
nent figures as Alexandre Vinet, he resolved to pursue his course in the 
face of opposition from the administration. Although the ban on Riche 
et Pauvre remained in effect until 1848, Souvestre had aroused public 
interest, and the years subsequent to his return to Paris brouglt forth 
a series of literary successes. 

The few critics who have made some mention of Souvestre share 
the opinion that he never identified himself with any of the current 

8 Ibid., p. xiv. 

4 He had begun this series as early as 1833, with a study, “La Cornouaille.”” See RDM 
(1833, 3), 686. Some traces of political radicalism are evident even here. The attitude of 
the politically conservative Revue des Deux Mondes toward Souvestre forms an illuminating 
commentary upon the gradual intensification of the author’s socialist theories in literature. 
As late as L’Echelle de Femmes the Revue spoke kindly of Souvestre as “un de nos jeunes 
collaborateurs,”’ calling this latest novel ‘‘un ouvrage plein d’intérét et de charme.’”’ See 
RDM (1835, 1), 229. Only upon the publication of L’Homme et l’Argent three years later 
did the social aims of Souvestre become so evident as to draw the condemnation of the 
Revue, which commented: “Au point de vue littéraire, le sujet péchait par la base.” See 
RDM (1838, 2), 728. 
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systems of socialist thought. ‘Il ne s’est enrdlé dans les rangs d’aucune 
école,” says Lesbazeilles;* and Hunt concurs with the statement, “Le 
socialisme d’Emile Souvestre est encore plus vague que celui de George 
Sand.””* The comparison with Sand seems particularly appropriate, for 
like her Souvestre distrusts all ready-made social systems. Primarily. 
his socialism consists of a sympathy for the plight of society’s dis- 
inherited. At no time does he attempt to formulate a political ideal for 
humanity.'’ In view of his character, it is not surprising that his social 
philosophy should be an affair of the heart. His son-in-law has given an 
intimate glimpse of the suffering which the sight of misery inflicted 
upon him;!* his own autobiography reveals how he chose to honor the 
memory of his dead wife by devoting the amount necessary for a monu- 
ment to the improvement of the graves of the poor.’ 

The striking feature of Souvestre’s social attitude lies in the coexist- 
ence of a strong sympathy for the struggles of the working-class he 
depicts along with an unsatisfactory vagueness as to specific remedies 
for the conditions he describes. Unlike Eugéne Sue, he arrived at his 
social viewpoint by a process of gradual growth rather than by sudden 
revelation,?° and he never reached the point of becoming a militant 
revolutionist. Even after the success of L’Echelle de Femmes and the 
battle over Riche et Pauvre, he remains unconvinced that the social 
problem of the laboring classes furnishes the ideal theme for the novel, 
for he returns in Les Péchés de Jeunesse to an improbable melodrama of 
the Brittany sea-coast, based entirely upon concealed identities and 
presenting no social thesis beyond some championing of the Saint- 
Simonian doctrine of feminine rights. But as the social struggle becomes 
more bitter, the proletarian tinge to the novels of Souvestre becomes in- 
creasingly evident. The most obviously pre-naturalistic is his Confessions 
d’un Ouvrier; from here on Souvestre is definitely aligned with the 
nineteenth-century proletarian movement in literature, professing a 
creed which would do justice to Germinal: 

Humbles travailleurs qui prenez 4 votre charge le labeur grossier afin de nous 
ménager les loisirs nécessaires aux ceuvres délicates et choisies, n’étes-vous pas 
aussi les pieds de cette société dont les tétes vous méprisent? Ah! maudit soit 
l’orgueil humain qui a proportionné son estime 4 l’espéce de l’ceuvre, et non 4 
la vaillance de l’ouvrier; qui a refusé l’égalité du respect 4 l’égal accomplissement 

4 Op. cit., p. vi. 8 Op. cit., p. 278. 

17 Toward the end of his life, Souvestre was attracted by Stuart-Mill. His Souvenirs 
d’un Vieillard offers a lengthy justification of the latter’s “gospel of leisure.” Vide op. cit., 
p. 153. 18 Lesbazeilles, op. cit., p. xxv. 19 Souvenirs d’un Vieillard, p. 10. 

2 For a description of Sue’s sudden decision: “Je suis socialiste,” following a per- 
formance of Pyat’s Deux Serruriers, see the “Souvenirs littéraires” of Pyat in the Revue 
de Paris et,de Saint-Pétersbourg (February, 1885). 
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du devoir; qui a mis le modiste ou I’utile sous les pieds du brillant ou du superfiu, 
dédaignant le travailleur auquel on devait les moissons pour glorifier |’artiste 
qui savait les peindre.” 

The Confessions d’un Ouvrier attempts this glorification of the humble 
workers who form the broad base upon which society rests. Despite some 
elements of romantic idealism, this tale recalls the deliberate realism of 
the Naturalist school. By its choice of characters alone it strikes a note 
which the Médan group was to re-echo throughout the last years of the 
century, for Souvestre depicts here no elegant society, nor even the 
stolid and eccentric bourgeoisie of Balzac, but a simple mason, Pierre 
Henri, child of the slums. This portrait of poverty-stricken degradation 
in the faubourgs rivals in horror the almost pathological realism of the 
Assommoir. So striking is this comparison that it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that Zola must have been acquainted with the work of his 
predecessor. As in L’Assommoir a poverty aggravated by drunkenness 
fills the domestic life of the worker’s family; as in Zola tragedy comes to 
the household when the father falls in a drunken stupor from the 
scaffolding upon which he plies his trade; as in Zola again the reaction 
of the family to the loss, while not devoid of feeling, is at least partly 
dictated by economic motives. Here too, almost three decades before 
Germinie Lacerteux, appears the same fascination with the horror of 
the fosse commune which haunted the imagination of the Goncourts. 

True, having proceeded so far along the road to the Naturalist method, 
Souvestre yields to the romantic dictates of his age in framing his con- 
clusion, for the naive “‘rags-to-riches” note upon which the book ends 
could find no place in the truly “experimental” scheme of literature and 
society. Despite this tendency toward over-idealization, however, Sou- 
vestre’s pictures of the humbler classes ring true. Unlike the “‘experi- 
mental” novelists who followed, he does not seek to overwhelm the 
reader with a minute study of pathological cases. His working-class 
characters seem really those of the Paris faubourgs, impoverished, some- 
times degraded, often mean-spirited, but witty and amusing, and capable 
of the most surprising moral triumphs over the conditions of their 
physical existence. By his interest in the argot of the street, unprece- 
dented in the literary history of the century, he has something of Caylus” 
in his view of his humbler compatriots; there is a trace too of Monnier’s 
Roman chez la Portiére in the more formal linguistic efforts of his charac- 
ters. The letter addressed by the manservant René to his love, in the 
Souvenirs d’un Vieillard, beginning ‘‘La présente est pour vous informer 
des sentiments dont auxquels je m’honore d’étre plein 4 votre égard,’”” 

31 Souvenirs d’un Vieillard, p. 8. 

* Vide, for example, the Histoire de Guillaume, cocher, in the Facéties of Caylus (Paris, 
1879). % Op. cit., p. 29. 
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represents a benevolent good humor and geniality toward the working. 
class which his Naturalist successors undoubtedly did not feel. 

Despite the tribute of Zola cited above, neither the Goncourts nor 

Flaubert can lay claim to originality in presenting a sympathetic study 
of servant life. The character of Félicité in Souvestre’s Souvenirs d’un 
Vieillard, which appeared in 1858, lacks few of the essential features of 
the “cceur simple” painted by Flaubert nineteen years later, in so far 
as the latter represents a study of the servant type as a literary character. 
In his portrayal of the servant as a creature of his class, Souvestre ap- 
proaches the Naturalist’s social viewpoint more nearly than does Flav- 
bert. The latter, professing a theory of artistic impartiality, has given 
us none of the class-consciousness apparent in the character of Sou- 
vestre’s Baptiste. Souvestre lacked the ready wit which created a Figaro; 
yet there is much of the eighteenth-century valet in the personality of 
this manservant who preaches a Rousseauesque theory of equality to 
the point of demanding from his master the form of address “‘Monsieur 
Baptiste”: 
Dans la domesticité ordinaire il semble que le maitre ait seulement des droits, le 
serviteur seulement des devoirs; d’ou il résulte que le premier tend 4 |’abus, le 
second a la révolte . . . .On a beau n’étre qu’un domestique, quand les cheveux 
commencent a blanchir, il faut sauvegarder sa dignité.* 


This demand for respect of pride in humble service more truly typifies 
the socialism of the author than can any description based upon eco- 
nomic principles. He lived too early in the century to have felt the effect 
of the systematized social doctrines which found expression in the novels 
of Zola. Yet his views of social problems show a surprising modernity. 
In his studies of the abnormal mind, of crime and of prostitution, in his 
formulation of a theory of social responsibility, he closely parallels the 
main tenets of the experimental philosophy which burst into literature 
with the Naturalist school. Like Zola he places a character in a given 
milieu in order to “faire des expériences.” The novel Pierre Riviére, not 
only in subject matter but in treatment, offers a striking example of 
“naturalisme avant la lettre.”” When the half-witted Pierre, murderer 
of his quarreling parents, has finally paid with his life on the guillotine, 
Souvestre reflects: 
Jeté dans un intérieur paisible, Riviére n’efit été qu’un visionnaire curieux, . 
mais les dissensions domestiques parmi lesquelles il fut élevé étérent tout calme 
a ses réveries. D’ailleurs, depuis quelque temps, une pensée dominait en lui 
toutes les autres; il cherchait quelque chose de grand 4 accomplir; le jeune paysan 
était las de son nom d’idiot, il voulait de la gloire, 4 quelque prix qu’il fallit 
l’acheter, et ce désir ambitieux se trouvant bientét d’accord avec un devoir mal 
compris, il s’arma pour tuer, et succomber en martyr.* 

™ Thid., p. 58. % Op. cit. (Paris: Lévy, 1858), p. 149. 
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A study of the abnormal mind, carried out with the thorough detail 
of the Goncourt method, this work presents a point of view definitely 
Naturalistic by its conscious endeavor to explain scientifically, in terms 
of heredity and environment, the subtle workings of an aberrated fancy. 
So too, like Sue, Zola, and Hugo, he sees in prostitution a product of 
poverty, and precedes the Naturalists in his indictment of society rather 
than of the individual. The class-conscious portraits in Souvestre’s 
Echelle de Femmes represent a social attitude easily discernible in the 
novelists who followed. The ending to the study of La Femme du Peuple, 
bound up in the words: “Pauvre enfant, que va-t-elle devenir?... 
Heureusement qu’elle est jolie,” recalls the words of Pradeline in Sue’s 
Mystéres du Peuple: “Tu n’as pas d’idée comme la faim aide 4 trouver 
les gens délicieux,’””’ as well as the comment of Hugo on the plight of 
Fantine: 


Pauvreté et coquetteries sont deux conseilléres fatales; l’une gronde, |’autre 
flatte; et les belles filles du peuple les ont toutes les deux qui leur parlent bas a 
Voreille. .. . De 1a les chutes qu’elles font et les pierres qu’on leur jette.... 
Hélas! si la Jungfrau avait faim?** 


Although the comparison of Souvestre with Eugéne Sue, whose 
Mystéres de Paris set the model for so much socialist writing throughout 
the last half of the century,?® seems almost inevitable, their respective 
idealisms have important points of divergence. One finds no trace in 


Souvestre of the anti-clericalism of Sue, nothing comparable to the 
fantastic race theory of Les Mystéres du Peuple,®° few passages to set 
beside Sue’s repeated incendiary exhortations to the mob. Sue’s motto: 
“Tl n’est pas une réforme . . . sociale que nos péres n’aient été forcés 
de conquérir . . . par l’insurrection,’”™ finds no parallel in the novels of 
Souvestre. Sue appealed to the mass, but Souvestre, skeptical of mob- 
intelligence, addressed his social criticism to the enlightened. After the 
disaster of 1848, while Sue was engaged in composing an apology of the 
workers’ insurrection, Souvestre, frightened by a view of the mob in 
action, tended more and more to view the problem of the underprivileged 
worker with a benevolent paternalism. Thus his autobiography speaks 
of the worker as “triste ou joyeux, aisé ou misérable, selon qu’il a pris 


* Op. cit. (Paris: Lévy, 1863), p. 85. 

7 Op. cit. (Brussels: Lacroix & Verboeckhoven, 1865), 1, 65. 

% (Euvres complétes (Paris: Quantin), v, 217. 

2° This famous feuilleton became the model for no less than ten contemporary imitations, 
not including Zola’s later Mystéres de Marseille. Vide RDM (1847, 4), 684. 

% For Sue the struggle of the working-class against an industrial aristocracy was merely 
a continuation of the battle of the Celtic element for freedom from Frankish domination. 
On the basis of this theory he is able to evoke his native province of Brittany as the home 
of proletarian idealism. 1 Preface to Les Mystéres du Peuple. 
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la vie par le bon ou le mauvais cété.’™ Unlike Féval,* Souvestre at- 
tempted no recantation; his last work shows he had lost none of his class- 
conscious social convictions. But the years had brought his dream of 
social justice no nearer, and his enthusiasm for the social struggle had 
become more placid: 

Depuis un siécle, quelle moisson a pu madrir? Quel jour a eu son lendemain? A 
chaque station un choeur de voix crie vainement au genre humain: Restons ici: 
c’est la terre promise! La multitude éteint ses feux et reprend tumultueusement 
son voyage, revenant vingt fois sur ses pas pour retourner bientét en avant. 
Incessante recherche de la postérité d’Adam, qui, toujours lasse et toujours en 
route semble condamnée 4 errer dans son réve pendant |’éternité.* 


If Souvestre found final disillusionment in the struggle to which the 
Naturalists looked again with renewed hope, his work as a whole remains 
an outstanding example of class-conscious literature before the advent 
of the experimental novel. The striking similarities which exist, both in 
plot and in social philosophy, between the working-class portraits of 
Souvestre and those of Zola or the Goncourts may well be purely for- 
tuitous. Similarly, the problem as to whether the “‘Félicité”’ of Souvestre 
to some extent formed a model for the servant-study of Flaubert cannot 
be resolved satisfactorily on the basis of available information. But the 
importance of this precursor in the field of the proletarian novel reposes 
upon a much firmer foundation than an answer to any of these problems 
of detail could furnish. The significance of Souvestre in the history of 
the rise of Populism in the French novel lies in his espousal, as early as 
1836, of the fundamental social causes of Germinie Lacerteux or Germinal. 
It can serve no purpose to point out that the purely literary value of his 
contribution was distinctly secondary in character. The chain of minor 
socialist writers who held public interest throughout the early part of 
the century stands in much the same relation to Naturalism as do the 
early vaudeville and melodrama to the late nineteenth-century stage. 
In this chain Souvestre holds his place as the first novelist of the century 
to devote himself to a sympathetic study of those classes of society who 
later found in Zola a more doughty, if hardly a more ardent, champion. 


GLEN SHORTLIFFE 
Cornell University 


% Souvenirs d’un Vieillard, p. 121. 

®% Paul Féval (1817-1887), another important member of the ‘‘école socialisante’’ of the 
early part of the century, who produced a Mystéres de Londres intended to rival the work 
of Sue. After conversion to the Church in 1876, he re-edited his complete works with the 
object of deleting subversive material. * Souvenirs d’un Vieillard, p. 146. 
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LA PUISSANCE DU REVE CHEZ JULIEN GREEN 


E succés rapide de Julien Green n’étonne pas: ce jeune Américain, 
né & Paris le 6 septembre 1900, s’est illustré dans les lettres fran- 
caises en publiant, entre 1925 et 1929, une série de romans et de nou- 
velles, toutes ceuvres hallucinantes qui frappent par leur profonde 
originalité, par leur structure solide et par leur puissance. II a recu le 
prix Paul Flat de l’Académie Francaise pour son roman Adrienne 
Mesurat (1927), le prix Bookman pour la version anglaise de ce méme 
roman sous le titre de The Closed Garden et le prix Harper pour The Dark 
Journey, traduction de l’original Léviathan (1929). Si ses ceuvres posté- 
rieures sont moins sensationnelles, elles n’en sont pas moins intéres- 
santes, car elles jettent une lumiére plus claire sur la personnalité et la 
philosophie de |’écrivain. 

Julien Green appartient 4 cette école de romanciers frangais qui se 
consacrent 4 l’analyse des anomalies psychologiques et dont les disciples 
les plus marquants sont Carco, Lacretelle, Chardonne, Drieu La Rochelle 
parfois, Bernanos, Mauriac. Naturellement ces écrivains différent 
grandement les uns des autres, car chacun part d’un point de vue qui 
lui est propre: les uns explorent par pur divertissement de |’esprit, 
d’autres pour analyser des questions sociales ou des problémes de morale, 
ou pour étancher leur soif de mysticisme religieux. 

Green se fait le romancier d’épaves humaines pour lesquelles la vie 
est un perpétuel naufrage. Certains de ses romans sont des drames d’une 
violence inaccoutumée, dans lesquels une Némésis implacable tourmente 
4 plaisir ses victimes affolées; dans d’autres, les personnages principaux 
sont d’une sensibilité si morbide, qu’ils ne savent que se créer des 
souffrances sans fin. Les quelques étres 4 peu prés normaux qui circulent 
ca et 14 dans ce monde bizarre ne jouent le réle que de bourreaux: ils 
sont si brutaux, si obstinés, si perfides ou si hypocrites, qu’ils rebutent. 
Un seul pourtant, un économe de lycée dans Minuit (1936), connait la 
pitié et la bonté et Green lui inflige le nom de Lerat (1). 

Considérée dans son ensemble, |’ceuvre de Green force le lecteur a se 
poser certaines questions troublantes: Pourquoi l’auteur ne choisit-il 
sur sa palette que les couleurs les plus sombres pour peindre la vie? 
Pourquoi aucun rayon de soleil ne perce-t-il jamais ces nuages noirs qui 
projettent leur ombre sinistre sur la terre? L’existence en ce bas-monde 
serait-elle si tragique pour Green? Devons-nous rechercher en lui, comme 
chez Proust et chez tant d’autres, ce désespoir, né de l’impuissance 4 
vivre, qui inspirerait la création de drames intenses qui ne seraient que 
la projection de ceux dont l’auteur est victime? Ce jeune homme aux 
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traits si fins et 4 l’apparence si calme, la vie l’aurait-elle blessé si pro- 
fondément qu’il trouverait une revanche dans le monde imaginaire qu’i| 
se forge? un refuge? 

Julien Green est un mystique: certaines ceuvres de début révélent un 
mysticisme religieux indéniable; son Pamphlet contre les Catholiques de 
France en est la premiére preuve. Dans ce pamphlet, Green, qui est 
catholique lui-méme, s’en prend 4 la tiédeur religieuse des Francais; le 
fond de sa thése est que “le catholique qui de toutes ses forces ne tend 
pas 4 la sainteté est un mauvais chrétien.” Dans une nouvelle Le Voya- 
geur sur la Terre (1925), o& Green admet s’étre exprimé, le héros, Daniel 
O’Donovan, atteint 4 la plus absolue purification de ]’4me en obéissant 
aux injonctions d’un jeune homme inconnu et volontaire qu’il rencontre 
dans le monde de ses fréquentes hallucinations et qui, en réalité, n’a 
jamais existé. Une seule fois dans toute son ceuvre de fiction, Green met 
dans la bouche d’un de ses héros une profession de foi religieuse; on la 
trouve dans la derniére phrase de la nouvelle Les Clefs de la Mort: 

Je dus faire un effort pour m’en aller, car, sur le couvercle du cercueil, le grand 


crucifix de cuivre attirait mes regards, et il me semblait que je ne détacherais 
jamais la vue de ce Dieu qui nous tend les bras du fond des tombes chrétiennes. 


Mais dans les romans qui datent d’a peu prés la méme époque Mont- 
Cinére (1926), Adrienne Mesurat (1927) et Léviathan (1929) aucun 


mysticisme religieux ne se révéle. Benjamin Crémieux étudie cette 
question! et il n’en voit pas d’autre trace apparente que celle d’avoir 
fait paraitre Léviathan (il efit pu ajouter Adrienne Mesurat) dans la 
collection catholique du Roseau d’Or (librairie Plon). D’autre part, dans 
une ceuvre intitulée L’ Autre Sommeil (1931), autobiographie plus ou 
moins voilée sur son enfance et son adolescence, Green glisse ces pensées: 


Sans croire 4 la survivance de l’Ame, j’espérais secrétement que le bruit du Dies 
irae parviendrait aux oreilles de ma mére, 4 travers l’épaisseur du cercueil, et 
lui ferait plaisir.* Sans étre chrétien le moins du monde, j’étais sensible a des chants 
qui proclamaient |’existence d’un univers invisible.’ 


Ces déclarations contradictoires de Green sur sa foi religieuse nous 
indiquent que ce serait faire fausse route que de choisir le mysticisme 
chrétien comme pierre angulaire de son ceuvre. Le mysticisme de Green 
a des racines plus profondes: le mystére de la vie semble s’étre agité 
dans son esprit alors qu’il était encore enfant et a grandi avec lui; la 
méme question obséde éternellement sa pensée: ‘“‘La vie, la vie réelle 
est-elle en dehors de moi? ne serait-elle pas plut6ét en dedans de moi?” 
Green, possédant “cette faculté particuliére de voir par les yeux de la 


1 Les Annales, 1 avril 1929, p. 325. 
2 1’ Autre Sommeil (Gallimard), p. 148. 3 Ibid., p. 151. 
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chair ce que d’autres se représentent faiblement par l’esprit,’ fait cette 
réflexion: 

Peut-étre toute cette vie qui s’agitait autour de nous n’était-elle qu’un songe, un 
autre sommeil qui ne nous fermait pas less paupiéres, mais nous faisait réver les 
yeux ouverts. . . . Ni les paroles des hommes, ni leurs livres, ni, probablement, 
rien d’eux-mémes n’avait de réalité.® 

En étudiant l’ensemble des ceuvres de Green, nous remarquons que 
tous les personnages principaux y sont les proies de la peur: peur de la 
nuit tombante, peur de leurs désirs, peur des responsabilités, peur de 
leurs semblables, peur de leurs cauchemars, de leurs hallucinations, peur 
de tout et surtout, peur de la vie; cette peur crée en eux un état per- 
manent et morbide d’angoisse qui fait le vide autour d’eux; repliés ainsi 
sur eux-mémes, ils s’en remettent entiérement 4 leur imagination; 
celle-ci prend des formes de plus en plus fantastiques; les esprits tombent 
dans un tel trouble qu’ils ne savent plus souvent oi finit la réalité et 
ou commence le réve. 

En comparant les mentalités de ces malheureuses gens, qui sont 
presque toujours des jeunes, avec ce que Green nous confie sur la sienne 
ou plutét sur celle de son enfance et de son adolescence (dans Le Voya- 
geur sur la Terre et L’Autre Sommeil) nous trouvons une affiliation in- 
déniable; le lecteur a le droit de se demander jusqu’a quel point l’angoisse 
de Green étend son ombre sur la destinée tragique de ses personnages. 


Voici quelques-unes de ses confidences: 

[Quand le soir approchait dans ma chambre] je reprenais alors mes chansons que 
je murmurais d’une voix un peu inquiéte, et quand tout 4 coup la terreur fondait 
sur moi avec la nuit, je me levais d’un bond et me précipitais hors de cette cham- 
bre.6. .. J’€prouvais quotidiennement ce que c’était que la peur; elle domina 
mes premiéres années.’ 


Voila pour l’enfance. Maintenant |’adolescence: 

Mais ai-je dit que je suis sujet 4 des accés de terreur dont je ne parviens a 
déméler ni l’origine ni la raison? C’est 14 mon infirmité, c’est la ce qu’il y a de 
triste et de honteux dans ma vie et ce que je souffre de ne pouvoir m’expliquer. 
Pourquoi ne suis-je pas comme tout le monde? J’ai quelquefois le sentiment qu’il 
y a derriére tout ce que je fais, derriére tout ce que je pense toutes sortes de 
choses que je ne comprendrai jamais. Ne viennent-elles pas de moi, de mon cer- 
veau? Et si elles viennent de moi, pourquoi me restent-elles étrangéres? Est-ce 
que je ne m’appartiens pas? Est-ce qu’il y a une partie de moi-méme qui est 
hors de ma portée?® 


Green nous donne aussi des indications sur le fonctionnement de son 

cerveau, qui sont fort précieuses pour la compréhension de ses ceuvres: 
‘ Ibid., p. 133. ’ Ibid., p. 151. * Ibid., pp. 16, 17. 1 Ibid., p. 17. 
® Le Voyageur-sur le Terre (Plon), p. 66. 
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Par une loi singuliére de mon esprit, certaines réalités ne me semblent vraies 
que si le fantastique les grandit.* 


C’est une bizarrerie de mon esprit de ne croire 4 une chose que si je l’ai révée."° 


Le pouvoir d’hallucination est si fort chez moi que la chose imaginée cesse de 
paraitre telle, pour peu que je m’abandonne 4 son prestige, et revét toutes les 
apparences de la matiére.” 


Ces citations parlent d’elles-mémes; elles certifient la parenté étroite 
qui unit l’auteur 4 ses créatures; il fait couler dans leurs veines le méme 
sang qui bouillonne en lui. Ces peurs, ces terreurs, ces angoisses qui 
l’assaillaient dans sa jeunesse et les visions fantastiques qui en résultaient 
lont marqué si profondément que c’est précisément a ce don de vision- 
naire qu’il fera toujours appel pour créer son ceuvre littéraire: ses livres 
seront donc des récits de pure imagination. Nous verrons alors comment 
Julien Green, s’éloignant de plus en plus des réalités de la vie, dont il se 
méfie, se réfugie dans une mystique du réve; nous comprenons ainsi 
pourquoi il aboutit 4 une sorte de religion du songe et comment, tout 
logiquement, il peut nous présenter dans son dernier roman Minuit 
(1936) une secte qui s’adonne au culte de cette religion. 


Le réve comme moteur du récit 


Julien Green est un analyste insurpassable de la psychologie humaine; 
ses romans, ses nouvelles s’attacheront donc 4 la vie intérieure de ses 
héros. Des récits qu’il fait des conflits dans les Ames, il tire des effets 
si puissants que le lecteur halluciné est aussi impressionné que s’il était 
au théatre. Green prétend “qu’on n’est pas romancier si l’on n’est pas, 
dans une certaine mesure, dramaturge, et dramaturge autant que nar- 
rateur.’”’” Et il est aussi un admirable conteur. Mais sa grande originalité, 
il la doit 4 son imagination, sa Muse. ‘‘Ce qui n’est pas imaginé n’a pas 
de valeur pour moi et je ne pourrais méme pas raconter un accident que 
j’aurais vu,” nous dit-il.” Il certifie connaitre 4 peine la province fran- 
¢aise ou la campagne américaine, et c’est précisément dans ces régions 
qu’il situe presque tous ses romans et ses nouvelles." Le sujet du drame 
lui est inspiré, les personnages lui sont imposés par son imagination; ses 
héros se tissent leurs propres destinées. Green, rejetant toute responsa- 
bilité, se déclare partisan du roman objectif absolu; a cet effet il humilie 
4 dessein son style, car le style serait haissable dans son genre de roman: 

* L’Autre Sommeil, p. 131. 1° Tbid., p. 69. 1 Tbid., p. 132. 

18 Fred. Lefévre, Une heure avec, v (1929), 107. 18 Thid., p. 105. 

4 Sauf 2 ans passés 4 l’université de Virginia, dans la revue de laquelle il publia, en 
anglais, sa premiére ceuvre The A pprentice Psychiatrist, Green a passé toute sa vie a Paris. 
De source privée j’apprends qu’il va se clottrer de temps 4 autre en Auvergne et qu’il 
serait actuellement 4 Londres. 
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il trahirait ce moi qu’il faut soigneusement cacher. Au point de vue 
esthétique, il est hors de toute critique. L’est-il moralement?™ 

Julien Green est dans un état d’hallucination quand il écrit: ses 
romans sont des songes: 


Il croit au monde, 4 la vie qu’il dépeint pendant le temps que ces hallucinations 
s’imposent 4 lui, d’une maniére plus forte que l’on ne croit au réel, puisque dans 
la vie éveillée, on peut discuter ce que l’on voit, s’en détourner, s’y soustraire, 
tandis que dans le réve on ne le peut pas."* 


Quand je suis 4 ma table de travail, un dédoublement se fait en moi. Je vois mes 
héros, je m’introduis dans leur esprit, et, 4 partir de cet instant, je me confie 
entiérement 4 eux. C’est un réve qui commence dont je ne puis mesurer les 
limites. Jamais je ne considére un sujet. C’est du personnage que je pars, c’est 
donc a lui qu’il appartient de m’entrainer vers ce qui sera son destin."” 


Cette conception esthétique force Green 4 user d’une technique auto- 
matique de composition qui le distingue de tout autre écrivain: au début 
de ses romans, les personnages sont des étres de chair qui se détachent 
sur un fond solide de réalité; puis, insensiblement, le drame intérieur se 
substitue, se développe, s’impose et la vie ne nous est plus représentée 
qu’a travers les yeux d’hallucinés se débattant dans les filets de leurs 
cauchemars. L’explication de ce phénoméne est assez simple: Green 
reconnait étre un observateur minutieux des faits et des étres: il se sert 
indirectement, inconsciemment presque, de ses observations dans la vie 
éveillée, pour mettre en train son roman; peu 4 peu, les personnages 
s’affranchissent de sa tutelle pour s’égarer dans la brume de plus en 
plus dense de leurs hallucinations. 

Les romans de Julien Green se classent en deux catégories bien dis- 
tinctes: dans la premiére, je mets les ceuvres ow les créatures sont 
condamnées 4 souffrir jusqu’au bout leurs tourments sur cette terre, od 
leurs songes mémes ne font qu’aggraver leurs maux. Dans la seconde, 
ot Green se montre moins cruel, les héros s’échappent par le réve, dans 
un monde imaginaire, dans lequel se rafratchissent leurs Ames inquiétes. 


Romans de ce monde 


Trois romans Mont-Cinére (1926), Adrienne Mesurat (1927), Léviathan 
(1929), qui nous dépeignent les tortures mentales d’étres incapables de 


4% Pour cette question de responsabilité morale, consulter l’article de B. Crémieux (Les 
Annales, 1 avril 1929, p. 325), dans lequel le critique, s’adressant 4 Green et 4 Mauriac, 
leur rappelle qu’ils assument vis-a-vis de leurs créatures la méme position que les enfants 
de princes d’autrefois vis-a-vis de leurs compagnons de jeux de condition inférieure: quand 
les princes se conduisaient mal, c’étaient les menins qui recevaient la fessée. 

6 Francois Le Grix, Rev. Hebd., 27 avril 1929, p. 475. 

17 R, Bourget-Pailleron, Rev. des Deux Mondes, 1 avril 1934, pp. 589-590. 
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s’adapter aux réalités de la vie: quoi qu’ils fassent, quoi qu’ils disent, 
quoi qu’ils pensent, quoi qu’ils révent, ils ne peuvent secouer les chaines 
de la destinée tragique 4 laquelle ils sont condamnés d’avance; quand 
ils se rendent compte de la compléte inutilité de leurs efforts, le désespoir 
en fait des forcenés et alors ils commettent le crime; le crime commis, i|s 
perdent la téte. 

Emily Fletcher n’a qu’une raison de vivre: posséder ‘Mont Cinére” 
que sa mére, une avare doublée d’une bigote, s’acharne 4 démeubler 
pour se procurer les moyens de vivre, quoiqu’elle ait vingt mille dollars 
en dépét 4 la banque. Prés de perdre la lutte, Emily épouse un fermier 
indigent qu’elle méprise et qui est pére d’une petite fille. Mrs Fletcher 
quitte la maison. Quand Emily apprend que “Mont-Cinére” est désor- 
mais la propriété de son mari et que la petite Laura en est l’héritiére, 
elle cherche a étrangler sa belle-fille, puis met le feu 4 la maison et meurt 
dans Il’incendie. 

Adrienne Mesurat s’éprend d’un docteur, plus de deux fois son Age, 
qu’elle n’a fait qu’entrevoir. L’opposition de son pére l’exaspére 4 tel 
point qu’un soir, aprés une scéne violente avec celui-ci, elle se précipite 
sur lui dans l’escalier. Monsieur Mesurat perd l’équilibre, roule jusqu’au 
bas et meurt. Adrienne s’égare de plus en plus dans sa passion cérébrale, 
les circonstances et les gens y aidant, puis devient folle. 

Paul Guéret, le héros de Léviathan, s’entiche d’une fort belle jeune fille, 
Angéle, mais il se persuade qu’il ne peut lui plaire. Quand il apprend 
qu’il est le premier 4 la respecter, la douleur et la rancceur lui font voir 
rouge: il défigure celle qu’il adore. Pris d’hallucination, il tue un inof- 
fensif vieillard qu’il croit étre un “mouchard,” s’enfuit se cacher a Paris, 
mais sa passion le raméne 4 Lorges. Une dame “respectable,”’ mais un 
monstre en quéte de sensations, jalouse d’Angéle, le fait pincer par la 
police, puis tente de se suicider. Angéle perd la raison. 

Ces trois romans forment ce que Julien Green lui-méme convient 

d’appeler La trilogie de V’horreur que, dit-il, il ne pouvait pas ne pas 
écrire. Pierre Lafue, dans un article intitulé Le conflit de V’art et de la vie 
moderne inspiré par Adrienne Mesurat, en pense ceci: 
[Ce livre ressemble] 4 une de ces foréts des tropiques ov l’air et la lumiére ne cir- 
culent presque pas, mais qui révélent tant de richesses vivantes dés qu’on ouvre 
des trouées dans leur épaisseur .. . . L’ceuvre de Green est un cri d’alarme 01 
l’art se complait 4 nous dépeindre une humanité déprimée, de moins en moins 
humaine, de moins en moins libre."* 


Ce qu’il dit de Adrienne Mesurat pourrait tout aussi bien s’appliquer 
& Mont-Cinére ou 4 Léviathan. 


18 Revue Hebdomadaire, 13 aodt 1927, p. 13. 
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La plupart des personnages de ces romans sont fils et filles du méme 
lit; ils sont les victimes de leur hérédité qui semble leur tracer comme 
frontiéres de ]’existence |’effroi de la vie et la terreur de la mort. Ils 
étouffent dans une atmosphére que leur surexcitation d’esprit vicie 
progressivement. Ils sont des monomanes dont les désirs effrénés sont 
combattus par leurs propres natures, par les circonstances et par d’autres 
maniaques. Green leur refuse toute possibilité de vivre en société; cette 
solitude et l’angoisse qu’elle crée sont les clefs du drame: le groupe 
n’existe que pour fournir des combustibles aux passions hostiles qui 
enflamment les 4mes. Ces déshérités de la vie concentrés sur une idée 
fixe, égoistes et égotistes, dépourvus de tout sens moral, agissent aussi 
automatiquement que des somnambules; morbides, moroses, méfiants, 
sournois, en proie aux cauchemars les plus épouvantables, rendus laches 
par la peur, devenus criminels par le désespoir, tous luttent contre des 
obstacles qu’ils s’imaginent insurmontables; tous savent qu’ils ont 
manqué |’heure propice pour réaliser leurs désirs et qu’elle ne se repré- 
sentera plus jamais; leur désarroi s’accroft encore du fait (et c’est l4 une 
autre originalité de Green) qu’ils voient de moins en moins clair en eux- 
mémes & mesure que se tisse la trame de leurs destinées. Une Fatalité 
aussi implacable que celle des tragédies d’Eschyle les pourchasse d’un 
bout & autre du roman. Ce sont de véritables existences de damnés 
que Green nous dépeint, car il leur refuse tout espoir de salut. Ce n’est 
pas la vie qu’il nous raconte dans sa Trilogie, mais bien |’enfer tel que 
lui, Green, l’a révé. 

Le roman Epaves (1932) appartient a cette série; il est beaucoup moins 
violent; mais, tout comme les autres, il exhale une Acre désespérance. 
L’auteur s’y est surpassé par la subtilité de l’analyse psychologique. 
Les épaves que frélent ou hallucinent des tentations de suicide sont: 
Philippe, un homme mii (le seul homme mir comme protagoniste dans 
toute l’ceuvre de Green) fort beau physiquement, mais dont la vie est 
empoisonnée par la révélation qu’il est un lache; sa femme Henriette et 
sa belle-sceur Eliane, qui le méprisent pour sa veulerie; la premiére le 
trompe souvent et avec désinvolture; la seconde au contraire se sent at- 
tirée vers lui par un violent amour sensuel; ce trio tragique obscurcit de 
son ombre la destinée du fils Robert.!® 


Romans de ce monde et d’un autre 


Les personnages sont aussi des monomanes, mais les hallucinations 
auxquelles ils sont sujets leur ouvrent les portes d’une vie purement 
1% R. Bespalov a publié une intéressante étude psychanalytique de ces tourmentés 


greeniens dans une chronique: ‘“‘Notes sur Julien Green,” Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 1 mars 
1936, 416-427. 
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imaginaire qui, prétend Green, s’harmonise mieux avec leurs états 
d’ame, leur fait oublier momentanément leurs miséres terrestres. L’au- 
teur nous fait passer d’un monde dans un autre avec un art si subtil 
que nous ne savons souvent plus si ses héros sont éveillés ou s’ils révent. 
Nous ne pouvons nous empécher de songer 4 Pirandello. Les héros de 
ces romans et de ces nouvelles ne sont pas des déments forcenés comme 
ceux de la érilogie de l’horreur, mais des étres sensitifs, des inquiets i 
Vapparence calme, portant en eux une hérédité qui les incline 4 la 
réverie. 

Dans Le Voyageur sur la Terre, une de ses premiéres nouvelles (1925), 
le héros Daniel O’ Donovan ne sait pas que son compagnon Paul, dont les 
enseignements le conduisent 4 la purification, puis 4 la mort par la 
visitation de Dieu, n’a jamais existé que dans son imagination. Une autre 
nouvelle, Les Clefs de la Mort (1927), nous dit les expériences du jeune 
Jean qui entend des voix: parfois c’est la voix du crime qui le pousse 4 
tuer, parfois c’est l’appel d’une petite cousine, Odile, une sorte de sainte 
visionnaire, qui attire la mort sur elle-méme pour sauver |’4me du crimi- 
nel potentiel et réformer la victime visée, un maitre-chanteur qui tour- 
mente la mére de Jean. Dans le roman Le Visionnaire (1934) Manuel 
est parfaitement conscient des réves qu’il fait; il les recherche, car il y 
trouve consolation et satisfaction; et pourtant le chateau de Négreterre, 
ou il se transporte sur les ailes du songe est des plus sinistres: le chatelain 
se meurt d’un cancer d’estomac; la famille et la domesticité vivent 
comme des obsédés autour du moribond et tombent tous dans |’hal- 
lucination de la mort. 

Dans Le Visionnaire, Julien Green affirme sa conviction que pour lui 
son don de visionnaire est son seul espoir, sa seule planche de salut: 
Manuel est, au début du roman, porté vers la vie méditative (entendons: 
religieuse) ; mais: 
un brusque réveil des sens vient fausser sa destinée. I] n’est pas beau, il est 
malade, il ne peut plaire, il le sait, et il est amoureux. Passion vaine; cependant 
toute ressource ne lui est pas interdite, car la joie que ce monde lui refuse, peu 
s’en faut qu’il ne la trouve dans le monde intérieur qu’il se crée au coeur de la nuit. 
Le réve ouvre ses portes au déshérité et le méne ailleurs, dans les régions ob- 
scures et merveilleuses o2 tout désir s’accomplit. 


Ce sont 1a les paroles textuelles de Green dans un article intitulé 
Comment j’ai écrit Le Visionnaire.*° Mais voici un autre passage du méme 
article qui est encore plus explicite et oi l’auteur reconnait avoir vendu 
la méche: 


On s’étonnera, je pense, que Manuel ne profitep as d’une si belle occasion pour im- 
aginer un lieu plus riant que le chateau sinistre od il lui platt de nous conduire. ... 


2 Annales Pol. & Lit., x (Juillet-décembre 1933), 506. 
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Mais Manuel est comme ensorcelé par sa propre tristesse. Sans le savoir, il est 
romancier. Il ressent comme tant d’entre nous l’angoisse de vivre dans un monde 
qu'il ne comprend pas, et, pour échapper @ cette angoisse, il écrit. Créons des 
mythes pour remplacer une réalité ingrate, mais ne nous élonnons pas de retrouver 
dans ces fables Veffroi que nous portons en nous. 

Nous comprenons maintenant pourquoi les héros de la érilogie doivent 
souffrir de telles tortures physiques et morales sur cette terre; ils nous 
montrent quel sort cruel est réservé 4 ceux que la nature n’a pas armés 
suffisamment bien pour vaincre les obstacles de la vie et qui commettent 
erreur fondamentale de s’accrocher désespérément aux réalités illu- 
soires; leur imagination matérialiste agit comme une force qui les pousse 
a leur perte. Mais des gens comme Manuel ou Green lui-méme, qui sont, 
eux aussi, des déshérités de la vie, peuvent échapper 4 cette horrible 
destinée, parce qu’ils possédent une imagination poétique qui les trans- 
porte willeurs, dans un monde de leur fantaisie. Green nous a donc 
ébauché sa mystique du songe dont il va se faire l’apétre dans son 
dernier roman Minuit (1936). A un groupe de gens des plus bizarres 
(des lunatiques, pour nous) qu’il héberge dans un monastére désaffecté 
et dont il a fait une secte, un personnage mystérieux, un Monsieur 
Edme, leur préche sa religion: 


Cette maison que je vous décris . . . est le vrai refuge contre les terreurs de 
cette vie, la forteresse de l’Ame, ot ne pénétre point la haine, ol toute peur se 
dissipe, od l’esprit jette 4 bas l’épuisant fardeau du mensonge et des illusions 
... La mort, les maladies, les déceptions d’amour, la ruine, rien n’est vrai de 
ce cauchemar [n.b. La vie réelle] . . . Tout ce qui est vrai est ailleurs [n.b. Le 
monde du réve].” 


Aprés un empoisonnement . . . je savais que la chair n’empécherait plus l’homme 
intérieur de se développer et d’agir. . . . Je vous enseignerai une vérité essentielle, 
a savoir que la nuit est plus belle que le jour. Libérée des grosses illusions du 
jour, l’Ame n’aspire plus qu’aux choses invisibles. Lorsque le corps s’agitait dans 
la lumiére de midi, elle demeurait plongée dans une torpeur protectrice; 4 présent 
elle s’éveille doucement, tout heureuse et tout étonnée dans son grand paradis 
nocturne. En faisant du jour la nuit et de la nuit le jour, j’ai réussi parfois 4 vous 
faire pénétrer jusqu’au seuil d’un domaine qui reste caché a l’humanité normale.* 


Nous autres, membres d’une humanité (plus ou moins) normale, nous 
ne pouvons concevoir le désir d’aller chaque nuit écouter les sermons de 
M. Edme, ou, en d’autres termes, de rechercher dans nos réves une 
consolation a la vie d’ici-bas. C’est que, tout d’abord, nous ne possédons 
pas la puissance extraordinaire d’imagination qui est créatrice de |’art 
de notre auteur et, ensuite, nous n’avons pas atteint ce degré profond 
de pessimisme qui le caractérise: la vie ordinaire non seulement ennuie 


% Tbid., 506. ® Minuit, p. 287. % Ibid., p. 295. 
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mortellement Green, mais elle lui fait horreur: Ces deux citations-ci en 
sont le témoignage: 


Cette vie a laquelle on ne s’habitue qu’en accomplissant des besognes imbéciles. 
Mais moi, je n’en pouvais plus d’exister.™ 

Cet obscur besoin de me libérer qui me conduisait dans un lieu étrange qui ne 
me semblait situé ni tout a fait dans le réve, ni tout 4 fait dans la réalité telle 
que nous la connaissons.* 


Il parle 14 de son adolescence. Nous avons ainsi montré que de tout 
temps, enfant, jeune homme, homme mar, Julien Green s’est adonné 
au réve: Les récits de ses songes ne sont que des confidences de ses 
pensées, ses désirs, ses angoisses, ses terreurs, son pessimisme, ses 
croyances, sa philosophie. 

Est-ce que Julien Green a subi des influences littéraires? L’auteur nous 
dit ceci 4 ce sujet: 
Je n’ai jamais eu conscience de ressembler 4 quelqu’un. Je n’ai jamais lu un beau 
livre sans avoir le désir de faire quelque chose de tout 4 fait différent. . . . Je lis 
beaucoup. Je connais assez bien Dickens et Balzac, mais au vrai, la grande lecture 
de toute ma vie fut la Bible. La Bible en anglais.* 


Francois Le Grix nous donne cette opinion: 


Racine, Edgar Poe, Dickens, Dostoiewsky, on hésite un peu a accoler le nom de 
ce jeune homme 4 ces grands noms, mais il le faut.?’ 


Les noms de Balzac, Charlotte Bronté et Tolstoy ont été aussi accolés 
par d’autres. A mon avis, Green est parfaitement honnéte et sincére: il 
ne s’est laissé influencer par personne. II] est profondément original, car 
il trouve en lui toutes les ressources nécessaires 4 sa puissante inspiration. 
Nous pouvons dire cependant qu’il a df étre profondément impressionné 
par les lectures passionnées qu’il faisait, dans son enfance, de contes de 
revenants. On pourrait méme dire que sa description de la vie pro- 
vinciale fait penser 4 Balzac, que tel ou tel personnage rappelle la 
maniére de Dickens ou que certains états d’Ame auraient pu étre concus 
par Dostoiewsky. Ces assertions ne prouveraient pas l’influence subie. 
Mais Julien Green a des affinités psychologiques indéniables avec Edgar 
Allen Poe: on doit reconnaftre qu’il existe des ressemblances frappantes 
entre les deux auteurs, non pas dans leurs ceuvres,”* mais dans leurs 


™* L’Autre Sommeil, p. 112. % Tbid., p. 113. 

* Frédéric Lefévre, 16 avril 1927, “Une heure avec Julien Green’’ (Paris, Gallimard, 
4éme édition, 1929), pp. 108, 109. 37 Rev. Hebd., 1v (27 avril 1929), 485. 

% Coincidence? Réminiscence? Mr. Usher, dans The Fall of the House of Usher de Poe, 
atteint de maladie héréditaire, a horreur de la lumiére et du bruit. Le Comte de Négreterre, 
dans Le Visionnaire, atteint de maladie héréditaire, a aussi horreur du jour et du bruit. 
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tempéraments. M. P. Willis nous dit de Poe dans une étude qu’il en fait: 


He was at all times a dreamer, dwelling in ideal realms—in heaven or hell— 
peopled with the creatures and the accidents of his brain.*® His harsh experi- 
ences had deprived him of all faith, in man or woman. He had made up his mind 
upon the numberless complexities of the social world and the whole system with 
him was an imposture.** 


James R. Lowell fait les remarques suivantes dans une préface aux 
ceuvres de Poe: 


In his tales, Mr. Poe has chosen to exhibit his power chiefly in that dim region 
which stretches from the very utmost limits of the probable into the weird con- 
fines of superstition and unreality. He combines in a very remarkable manner 
two faculties which are seldom found united; a power of influencing the mind of 
the reader by the impalpable shadows of mystery, and a minuteness of detail 
which does not leave a pin or a button unnoticed. . . . A monomania he paints 
with great power. He loves to dissect one of these cancers of the mind... . In 
raising images of horror, also, he has a strange success.* 


Toutes ces facultés se retrouvent chez Julien Green. Mais les ceuvres 
des deux auteurs ne se ressemblent pas: Green est fonciérement mys- 
tique; le mysticisme de Poe est discutable. Poe serait plutét un spec- 
tateur ab extra de la vie qu’il représente; Green entre dans |’esprit et le 
corps de ses personnages dont il fait, en quelque sorte, les acteurs des 
drames qui se jouent en lui. 

Green retient donc toute son originalité; il est un des romanciers les 
plus curieux de la littérature francaise contemporaine. I] posséde une 
force dramatique incomparable; son style est sobre mais énergique; ses 
images sont d’une saisissante grandeur; il a méme des moments d’ironie 
charmante ou de satire cinglante. I] réunit en lui des dons exceptionnels 
de romancier, de dramaturge, de poéte et de peintre. Un intuitif qui ne 
trouve qu’en lui seul les ressources de la création, il ne décrit que ce que 
son imagination lui prescrit, que ce qu’il voit dans ses réves. Si ses contes 
dépeignent des mondes fantastiques d’illuminés ou des scénes d’horreur, 
Julien Green ne nous force pas 4 les lire la nuit. Nous ne pouvons que 
lui demander de les dire avec art, et c’est ce qu’il fait. 


Cares E. KoEiia 
University of Michigan 


* N. P. Willis (quotation from Dr. Rufus W. Griswold), “Death of Edgar A. Poe,” The 
Works of the Late Edgar Allan Poe (New York: Redfield, 1853), 1, page xv. 

* Tbid., p. 15. 

# James Russell Lowell, “Edgar A. Poe,” The Works of Edgar Allan Poe (New York: 
Redfield, 1853), 1, pages xi and xii. 





COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


1. OF MANGON IN THE OXFORD ROLAND (Il. 621) 


In PMLA, tm (1938), 34-37, Professor Urban T. Holmes, Jr., attempts to make 
plausible the meaning “ring” for the mangon of the Oxford text of the Roland, 
and the derivation from some root man-c- which he extends to a *mancone: “The 
Old French mangon is derived, of course, from a form manc-one.” Unfortunately, 
Professor Holmes overlooks the elementary rule of French phonology which 
requires a ¢ in such position to remain surd. 
Henry DEXTER LEARNED 
Temple University 


2. MOCK ACCENTS IN RENAISSANCE AND MODERN LATIN 


Tue pages of Latin books printed in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries commonly, though not invariably, exhibit a considerable number of 
words marked with accents. Though so usual that a renaissance page hardly 
presents a characteristic appearance without them, these accents are generally 
puzzling to readers. Recent editors of early printed books sometimes omit them 
entirely as without significance. I have been able to learn of no statement of 
their meaning. What is their function? It is merely that of distinguishing words 
identical in spelling, or with identical endings, that might otherwise be confused; 
that is, their function is that of the graphic accents that distinguish identical 
forms in some modern languages. 

Perhaps readers and editors can make use of a list of possibilities for their use. 
Since such accents occur on most Latin pages for the first two or three centuries 
of printing;' an enumeration of books where they may be found is superfluous. 
The first Latin volume of the period that one takes up will probably furnish 
them. The origin of the system might be investigated as part of the history of 
punctuation, though the accents are hardly important enough to deserve ex- 
tended effort after it is clear that renaissance readers accepted them as a device 
to facilitate reading and that we may avail ourselves of them whenever they 
appear. 

My list follows :* 

The acute accent.—It is used: 

1, On the vowel of the syllable preceding an enclitic: levisque, egéne, néve. 

2. Sometimes over the g of -que: commotique. 

It does not occur in itagque, denique, etc. 


1 There are survivals. Harper’s Latin Dictionary (s.v., causa, natura, etc.), copyright in 
1907, still uses the circumflex to indicate the ablative singular according to the rule I give. 

? I wish to thank Dom Anselm Strittmatter for allowing me to see the table of accents 
he used in editing Milton’s Pro populo Anglicano defensio secunda and Prose defensio for 
the Columbia edition of Milton’s Works. These volumes exemplify seventeenth-century 
use of the mock accents. 
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The grave accent.—It is used: 
1. On the final vowel of adverbs ending in e¢, 0, a: publicé, modd, und. 
2. On all connectives and adverbial forms whose spelling is identical with substantive. 
pronominal, or adjectival forms: gudd (causal), gudm (than), verdm (but); alids, penés, 
3. On the following: cm (conjunctive), @ (prep.), é (prep.). 
4. On comparatives of adverbs: laxins, felicizs. 
The circumflex accent.—It is used: 
F 1. On the final a of the ablative singular of the first declension, without a preposition, 
Bi though sometimes with one: lingud, utrdque. 

2. On certain contracted forms: condemn4rat (condemnaverat). 

3. On hic (adverb), 6 (interjection). 

4. On the genitive singular in -us: intellectas. 

These are all the possibilities I have observed in turning over a con- 
siderable number of volumes, chiefly of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, from various presses in different parts of Europe. The makers 
of some volumes have not availed themselves of all the possibilities in 
my list; individual volumes are usually consistent. There is a tendency 
as time goes on to find more instances in which the mock accents are 
helpful. The practice in verse and prose seems identical. 

Obviously the insertion of the accents must have been part of the 

work of an author. For example, the photographic copy of the manu- 
script of Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana exhibits mock accents through- 
out, used according to the method followed in his Latin printed works of 
which we do not have manuscripts. They were used not only in original 
E works, but also in the printing of classical Latin. 
7 The printer was prepared to follow his copy. Mr McKerrow, in his 
Introduction to Bibliography (p. 9), gives a picture of the composing case 
of a rather late seventeenth-century printer. In this, as in that now used, 
all the vowels appear four times, once without an accent and once with 
; each of the three accents. In printed books the accent associated with 
i the enclitic -gue often appears on the preceding vowel, but frequently it 
4 is above the g as though pointing to the preceding letter, whether vowel 
or consonant; this occurs when the we is indicated by an abbreviation, 
whether pothook or semicolon. Evidently some fonts of type had the 
letter g, the accent, and the sign of abbreviation cast as one piece; the 
pointing of the accent to a consonant preceding the enclitic then easily 
occurred. Sometimes such an abbreviated enclitic with its accent is found 
in a volume that also shows the enclitic written in full with the accent 
on the preceding vowel; perhaps the printer forgot to use the combined 
piece. 

The reader of any book provided with mock accents will find it useful 
to see to what extent the rules I have given, and others that may be 
discovered, apply to it. It seems that editors who wish to preserve the 
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flavor of renaissance Latin works should preserve the mock accents and 
perhaps correct errors in their use according to the rules followed by 
authors. 
ALLAN H. GILBERT 
Duke University 


3. AN ELIZABETHAN BASIS FOR A HARDY TALE? 


Harpy’s “The First Countess of Wessex,” in A Group of Noble Dames, is 
patently founded on the story of Stephen Fox (later first earl of Ilchester) and 
the young girl he married in 1736, Elizabeth Horner, daughter of Thomas 
Horner of Mells Park, Somerset; her mother was Susannah Strangways, sole 
heiress to the Strangways fortune, including Melbury Sampford House in Dorset. 
In Hardy, Betty Dornell, the little heiress, an only child, is thirteen; Stephen 
Reynard is “just thirty,” of good family, and with growing prospects at court; 
he is aided by Betty’s foresighted mother, who is present at the hurried wedding 
in London, to the impotent rage of the father, Squire Dornell, left behind and 
quite unawares in the country. These details correspond exactly with the facts 
of the Fox-Horner marriage.' 

But Hardy’s tale is remarkably parallel, in its opening stages, to the story of 
an earlier Dorsetshire heiress, Douglas Howard, daughter and sole heir of Henry 
Howard, Viscount Bindon, of Bindon Abbey (the “‘Wellbridge Abbey”’ of Tess’ 
midnight ordeal), which lies within a few miles of Melbury House. This Douglas, 
at the age of thirteen, in 1584, was married, against her father’s violent will, 
to Arthur Gorges (Sir Arthur after 1597), then aged somewhere near thirty, a 
young man about court, distant cousin to the Queen, and close kinsman and ad- 
herent of Sir Walter Ralegh.* The marriage took place in London, one day after 
the betrothal (“within half-an-hour” in Hardy); it was with the co-operation 
and in the presence of Lady Bindon, a lady-in-waiting to the Queen; she had 
left her husband in the country, where, he complained, he was restrained by royal 
order. The outraged, and outrageous, father charged theft of the heiress, while 
she was under age, professed grief at the loss of “his onely Ioye,”’ and rehearsed 
his care for her education in “her tender age,” in order to fit her for marriage in 
due time into some “noble or honorable howse.” (Compare Dornell: “ ’Tis 
abduction! ’Tis a capital felony! He can be hung! . . . A child just gone thirteen!’ 
—He already had a friend’s young son in mind as one likely someday to make 
her happy.) 

In one rather stormy encounter, reported in 1584 by the sheriff, who is none 
other than John Strangways, the irate Bindon brandishes his crutch at the 


1 Iichester, Earl of, Henry Fox, First Lord Holland . . . (London, 1920), 1, 31 ff., 44 ff; 
cf. B. C. A. Windle, The Wessex of Thomas Hardy, pp. 187 ff., and F. O. Saxelby, Hardy 
Dictionary, under “Reynard, Stephen.” 

® For the story in detail, cf. my article, PMLA, xm (1928), 646 ff. My attention was 
first called to Betty Dornell’s marriage, as similar in circumstance to Douglas Howard’s, 
by my friend and colleague, Professor Grace H. Macurdy. 
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Queen’s messenger, quite as Dornell might have done in one of his violent ac- 
cesses of gout; he insults his wife, as Dornell does, though far more grossly. 
For these scenes, as for his debts and other misdemeanors, Bindon was the 
scandal of the countryside, like Dornell, though again much more offensive: the 
latter, even if kindly, and not at all vicious, was a blustering “three-bottle 
man,” who spent much time, when not riding to hounds, at grog and wine with 
his “‘pot-companions,” becoming thus “less and less presentable,” in Mrs. Dor- 
nell’s opinion, “to her polite friends from town’; and Hardy’s remark on his 
death, which came some five years later,® is in the very tone of contemporary 
comments on the behavior of Viscount Bindon. (“People said there had not been 
such an ungenteel death is a good county family for years.”’) 

In this approximation to the disgraceful Tudor nobleman, Hardy’s squire de- 
parts considerably from the character of his prototype, Mr. Horner, as we find 
him in Lord Ilchester’s pages: a Tory gentleman of the old stamp, bluff, good- 
natured, and hearty, loving his fields and his friends, as well as his sports, un- 
attracted by the dissipations of London, and strongly opposing the marriage 
not only because his daughter was so young, but also as an old Tory against a 
young Whig. Squire Dornell, as far as his manners go, is more like the reprobate 
Viscount. True, his character is considerably softened; he loves Betty warmly 
and uncalculatingly, and is rough rather than indecent; but tact in treating a 
recognizable incident in the history of an important family, and changed ideas 
of domestic mores, would necessitate that. Still, his situation and behavior 
resemble Bindon’s closely enough to suggest that two Dorsetshire traditions are 
mingled in the tale as Hardy tells it. It is not unlikely that the story of Douglas 
Howard’s secret marriage, at thirteen, as sole heiress to a great fortune, lingered 
about the neighborhood which had resounded with her father’s brutal treatment 
of her and her mother,—the same neighborhood as made a “‘nine days’ wonder” 
out of Betty Dornell’s almost identical marriage-story one hundred and fifty 
years later. 

Hardy himself informs us in his preface that the “reticent family records” 
underlying these narratives come to life at a slight clue—‘“the faintest tradition 
of what went on behind the scenes”—if it is caught by anyone “practised in 
raising images”; a few lines later he mentions “supplementary material,” along 
with the pedigrees, as furnishing the foundations for most of the stories. As he 
read or listened to old Dorset family tales, he may have heard echoes of this 
ancient Elizabethan affair, and merged details of it in his imagination with the 
more recent and more explicitly recorded episode of the Fox-Strangways alli- 
ance, surprisingly like it both in incidents and in locale. Or oral tradition around 
Wellbridge Abbey (Bindon Abbey) and King’s Hintock Court (Melbury 
Sampford House) may already have partly amalgamated the two incidents. In 


* Bindon died, in trouble and disrepute, six years after the marriage, while quarrels 
arising from it were still bitter—After the first few pages, the love story in Hardy diverges 
from Elizabeth Horner’s (as also from Douglas Howard’s), becoming more complicated 
and melodramatic. 
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any case, the parallel is close and interesting, and suggestive of the composite 
traditional background of the tales of Wessex. 
HELEN SANDISON 
Vassar College 


4. MILTON’S EPITAPHIUM DAMONIS, LINES 181-197 


PROFESSOR MICHELE DE Fixiepis has suggested! that Milton’s reference, in his 
Epitaphium Damonis, lines 181-197, to cups given to him by Manso means 
“not an actual pair of cups but two books: Manso’s Erocallia and the Poesie 
Nomiche.”* One might hesitate to accept this conclusion because Milton had no 
apparent reason to conceal such a gift from Manso in a metaphor that might 
remain obscure for centuries. But, as a classical poet known to Milton furnished 
a precedent for the comparison of an author’s gift of his own writings to the gift 
of a cup, it is probable that Milton did not consider the figure obscure. 

At the beginning of the seventh Olympian Ode, Pindar compares his ode itself 
to a cup. Sir John Sandys thus describes the simile: ““The ode is compared to a 
loving-cup (1-10), presented to the bridegroom by the father of the bride. Even 
as the cup is the pledge of loving wedlock, so is the poet’s song an earnest of 
abiding fame, . . .”* The translation of the passage is as follows: 


Even as when one taketh up in his wealthy hand a golden bowl, the prime of his possessions, 
a bowl that foameth with the dew of the vine, and giveth it to the youth, whom, when 
betrothed unto his daughter, with a friendly draught he welcometh from one home to 
another, for the sake of them that sit at drink with him, and in honour of his new alliance; 
and thereby, in the presence of his friends, maketh him envied for this union of true love. 
Even so, while I am sending to the men who win the prize my liquid nectar, the Muses’ 
gift, the sweet fruit of my fancy, I pay homage to them, as victors at Olympia and at 
Pytho.* 


It will be noticed that Pindar’s cup, like Miiton’s, is a gift—a parallel not true 
of the cups described by Theocritus (Jdyll 1, 27 ff.) and Vergil (Eclogue m, 36 ff.) 
which Keightley suggested as Milton’s sources.* In both Pindar and Milton, too, 
the gift honors both donor and donee. 

Milton’s copy of Pindar, published at Saumur in 1620, “bears on the title 
page in his hand ‘Novemb’ 15° 1629 pret’:—9s—0’ and notes on hundreds of 
pages, also in his familiar autograph... .’* Though the marginalia on the 
seventh Olympian include no comment on the simile of the cup,’ Milton’s writ- 
ings include two references to Pindar’s odes between his purchase of this copy 
and the composition of his Epitaphium Damonis at least ten years later. Lines 


1 “Milton and Manso: Cups or Books?” PMLA, t1 (1936), 745-756. 

2 Tbid., p. 756. 

3 The Odes of Pindar, Introduction and translation by Sir John Sandys, 2nd ed., Loeb 
Classical Library (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1924), p. 69. * Ibid., p. 71. 

5 See De Filippis, op. cit., pp. 745-746; Walter MacKellar, The Latin Poems of John 
Milton, Cornell Studies in English xv (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1930), p. 349. 

* The Works of John Milton (New York: Columbia University Press, 1938), xviii, 565. 

1 Ibid., p. 285 f. 
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23-26 of Elegy v1, written in December 1629, describe Pindar’s verse, and the 
phrase “‘Eleo pulvere,” as MacKellar has pointed out,* specifically refers to the 
Olympian odes. Also, in Letter 6, written to Diodati on September 2, 1637, he 
quoted a phrase, as Dr. E. M. W. Tillyard has noted,® from the eighth Pythian 
Ode. 

The precedent of Pindar’s simile, since it occurs in a poet whose works Milton 
had long known and could casually quote, furnishes additional evidence in 
support of Professor De Filippis’ interpretation. 

DonaLp C, Dorian 

New Jersey College for Women 


5. HEUTELIA IN AMERICA 


Proressor W. P. FrIEDERICH’s essay “Jakob von Graviseth’s Heutelia” (PMLA, 
Li, 1062-71) calls deserved attention to this stimulating Swiss political and social 
satire of the seventeenth century. Professor Friederich used a copy of Heutelia 
belonging to the Schweizerische Landesbibliothek at Bern. In his study he de- 
scribes the work as “‘not accessible to scholars in America.” It will be of interest 
to scholars in the United States to know that copies of Heutelia are available at 
Harvard and at the University of Chicago. A third copy is in my possession, and 
I shall be glad to lend it to anyone interested. 

Casual perusal of the book reveals a host of problems. Hewulelia is replete 
with sententious quotations from Latin authors, abounds in proverbs, and is 
pervaded by homely wit. Its author was obviously a cultured person as well as 
an able raconteur. A thorough analysis of this text seems altogether worth while. 
The place of its publication is said by Ermatinger in his Dichtung und Geistesleben 
der deutschen Schweiz (Miinchen, 1933), p. 299 (referred to by Prof. Friederich) 
to be unknown; Holzmann and Bohatta suggest in their Deutsches Anonymen- 
lexikon, 1 (Weimar, 1903), 9424, Ulm for the apocryphal Lutetiae which appears 
over the date (1658) on the cover page of Heutelia. 

Professor Friederich’s essay will no doubt stimulate further study of this 
valuable Zeitdokument and thus contribute to our understanding of the state of 
culture in the seventeenth century. 

Fritz FRAUCHIGER 

University of Chicago 


6. A NOTE ON COLERIDGE’S COPY OF MALTHUS 


In Mr. G. R. Potter’s article, “Unpublished Marginalia in Coleridge’s Copy of 
Malthus’s Essay On Population,’ several statements need correction or elucida- 
tion. The special circumstances under which Coleridge made these marginalia 
can, I believe, be established. 


8 Op. cit., p. 229. 

* Milton: Private Correspondence and Academic Exercises, translated by Phyllis B. Till- 
yard (Cambridge: University Press, 1932), p. 125. 

1 PMLA, 11 (1936), 1061-68. Coleridge’s copy is in the British Museum. 
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Opposite the passage in which Malthus states his principle of population based 
upon the growth of population according to geometric progression, while sub- 
sistence increases only in arithmetic, Coleridge says: 

Quote this paragraph as the first sentence of your Review: and observe that this is the sum 
and substance of 8 pages—and that the whole work is written in the same Ratio, viz.— 
8 lines of sense and substance to 8X30=240 lines of verbiage and senseless Repetition.’ 


After the publication of the second edition of Malthus’s Essay (1803) a copy 
was sent for review to Robert Southey from the Annual Review. When we re- 
member that Coleridge and Southey were living together at Greta Hall, Keswick, 
during the autumn of 1803,‘ it is interesting to read Southey’s review of Malthus 
in the Annual Review,' for in it, after quoting the paragraph upon which Cole- 
ridge has commented, Southey says: 

This last paragraph is the sum and substance of eight quarto pages; and in fact, the whole 
work is written in this same ratio: viz. eight lines of sense and substance to 8X30 lines of 
verbiage and senseless repetition. 

The conclusion is inescapable that Coleridge’s remark “your review” and his 
subsequent comments were intended at least in part as an aid to his brother-in- 
law Southey. 

In addition to this evidence of the influence of Coleridge upon Southey, there 
is also the fact that not all the marginalia are Coleridge’s, for some are unques- 
tionably Southey’s. The handwriting of the two men is rather similar in its 
general aspects, but there are some distinguishing features: Southey’s is generally 
smaller, finer, and more precise, usually being more legible; the “s,” especially 
initial “s,” in both the capital and lower case forms, and the small “d” are always 
distinctive.* The following notes are certainly Southey’s and not Coleridge’s: 


The fur trade has been the main cause of their latter diminution. they destroy all the ani- 
mals they can find—not for food! but for their skins & these they exchange immediately 
or ultimately for spirits. & by thus destroying their meat to obtain drink they are making 
room for better tenants.” 

this was the cause assigned in Malabar.*® 

booby-when he expressly permits sand.* 

i.e. female celibacy mark you that Sir!!° 

the Clergyman! no Mr. M. you must call in the Sow-gelder!"* 

What does this precious Philosopher say to Ireland where there are no poor laws?” 
read in the existing system of society# 


*P. 8. 

5 Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey (London, 1849-50), 11, 251, 294; v1, 399. 

‘ Southey and his family moved to Keswick and Greta Hall in the autumn of 1803; 
Coleridge was there most of the year until mid-December. 5 11 (1803), 292-301. 

* My familiarity with Southey’s handwriting has been gained as the result of reading 
scores of his autograph letters in preparing an edition of his unpublished correspondence. 

7 Quoted by Potter, p. 1065. 8 Tbid., p. 1066. * Ibid., p. 1065. 

10 Thid., p. 1066. 1 Tbid., p. 1066. 12 Quoted by Potter, p. 1067. 

8 Tbid., p. 1066. 
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One further bit of evidence that Southey had a hand in the annotation of 
this particular copy of Malthus’s Essay on Population can be adduced. Southey’s 
son, Cuthbert, has left us a description of his father’s method of taking notes and 
marking books: 

With respect to his mode of acquiring and arranging the contents of a book, it was somewhat 
peculiar. He was as rapid a reader as could be conceived, having the power of perceiving 
by a glance down the page whether it contained anything which he was likely to make use 
of—a slip of paper lay on his desk, and was used as a marker, and with a slight pencilled 
She would note the passage, put a reference on the paper, with some brief note of the 
subject, which he could transfer to his note-book, and in the course of a few hours he had 
classified and arranged everything in the work which it was likely he would ever want." 


These pencilled “S’s” are still to be seen in the books from his library—now 
scattered among the larger libraries of England and America—and these same 
“S's” are present in this particular copy of Malthus’s Essay on Population, spe- 
cifically on pp. 10, 364, 367, and 531.8 Since this marking follows Southey’s 
known procedure, these paragraphs presumably reflect Southey’s interest and 
not Coleridge’s. 
KENNETH CURRY 
University of Tennessee 


7. ERRATUM, PMLA, L. III, 1191-92 


The last sentence should read: “Almost entire lack of detailed information on 
the age, social, and regional distribution in British dialects makes it impossible 
to compare the various American dialectal types with British ones.””—Ed. 


8. HAWTHORNE, MARGARET FULLER, AND “NEMESIS” 


Proressor CARGILL’s spirited article (PMLA, tu, 848-862) emits heat as well 
as light; much of the “rancor” developed during the literary quarrel which he 
chronicles has transferred itself to the chronicler. In final intent he designs, 
apparently, to show Hawthorne’s capacities for hatred and revenge, and to 
represent Margaret Fuller as the novelist’s victim; but, if such be the intent, it 
is blurred by apparent spleen toward “Margaret” and her brother-in-law, Ellery 
Channing, as well as toward Hawthorne: unintentionally, perhaps, Cargill leaves 
the final impression that all three were rather unlovely specimens, and all the 
contestants got about what they deserved. The article, albeit fully documented, 
sometimes wrests evidence, offers conjectures as authoritative, and advances 
“views” necessarily unprovable. I should like to add a few disagreements and 
assents. 

The passages cited (in note 14) do not establish that Parker thought Miss 
Peabody more talented than Miss Fuller. We learn from Higginson, says Cargill, 
that the famous Fullerian heifer (disclosed in the American Note-Books) did 
not exist outside of Hawthorne’s perverse imagination. But the same Higginson 
reports (Margaret Fuller Ossoli, p. 179) that “Mr. Ripley, founder of Brook 


4 Life and Correspondence, V1, 17. 18 Mentioned by Potter, p. 1066. 
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Farm, was fond of naming his cattle after his friends, and may, very likely, 
have found among them a Margaret Fuller.” The long passage quoted (in note 
73) from Ellery Channing seems neither vindictive assailment nor obsequious 
flattery: it is a not unpenetrating interpretation, and can hardly be cited as 
evidence for Ellery’s pettiness of character. 

The causes—or the ingredients—of Hawthorne’s dislike for Margaret were 
various. Cargill’s article convinces me that a chief cause was the magnetic in. 
fluence Margaret exerted over the Peabody sisters, especially the future Mrs. 
Hawthorne. But it should be added that Hawthorne did not, in general, like 
“literary” people, that he had a persistent distrust of Transcendentalists and 
distaste for their “mystical” diction and their ‘“‘progressive” doctrines, and 
finally that he heartily disapproved of feminists, including his sister-in-law, 
Elizabeth Peabody.! 

Cargill overstates and oversimplifies Hawthorne’s relation to Margaret. He 
asserts, as fact, that the two first clashed in 1834 over an article by George 
Bancroft; but the evidence offered is slight and unconvincing. That “H” of 
Salem, defending Bancroft’s article against Margaret’s attack, was Hawthorne 
rests upon no stronger ground than that, five years after, Bancroft gave Haw- 
thorne a post under him in the Boston Custom House. “In her first relationship 
with the novelist,” writes Cargill, “Margaret Fuller served him rather well, but 
at the same time she acquired a knowledge of his willingness to truckle which 
she could put to use later if she chose.” What does this mean? Miss Fuller did 
not attribute the letter to Hawthorne; “I flatter myself,” she says, that it was 
“by some big-wig,’’—assuredly not a term applicable to Hawthorne before the 
publication of Twice-Told Tales; and Hawthorne’s “willingness to truckle” 
exists, to the best of my knowledge, only in Cargill’s mind. In the next place, 
the Blithedale Romance is not a “devastating satire” of Miss Fuller; and I see 
no reason to think that Hawthorne deliberately waited till her death for his 
“opportunity to strike indirectly and to hurt” Ellery Channing? or that he in- 
tended “to pillory”Margaret for all time, or that he drew from the deep the 
body of Margaret and “abused it to torment her relatives . . .”” These are not 
matters that can be proved or disproved. It is true that Hawthorne was a man 
of strong hostilities; but he was equally a man of strong friendships: if he took 
savage revenge upon Upham, he demonstrated his loyalty to Franklin Pierce 
when such loyalty had its liabilities. Furthermore, he satirized Upham and Lee 
while they were living; I cannot believe that, cold-bloodedly, he waited till 
Margaret’s death to wreak revenge upon her. 

In calling the tragic death of Hawthorne’s sister Louisa a ‘“‘nemesis” upon him 
for his treatment of Margaret, Cargill is of course falling—for melodramatic 
purposes—into the kind of “superstition” which he attributes to his victim; and 
when he attributes to Louisa’s death the “fact” that Hawthorne “wrote no more 
fiction for six years, and then was uncertain and ineffective in his work,” he is 
almost certainly mistaken. Though The Marble Faun cannot rank with Tie 

1 I am considering Hawthorne’s estimates of his Concord acquaintance in a Wisconsin 


dissertation, now in progress. 
2 “Nemesis and Nathaniel Hawthorne,” PMLA, tm (1937), 857. 
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Scarlet Letter, it requires more than a negation or two for its disposal; and Car- 
gill fails to mention that during most of the “six years” of silence Hawthorne 
was occupying, conscientiously and patiently, the consular office at Liverpool. 
Furthermore, Hawthorne’s whole life, after his engagement to Sophia Peabody, 
was a sequence of practical extraversions alternating with creative introversions. 
He could not write when a farmer in West Roxbury or when a “weigher and 
gauger” in the Boston Custom House at Brook Farm. His three earlier Romances 
had been written not during his surveyorship at the Salem Custom House but 
after his dismissal from it. “Uncertain and ineffective’ the posthumous Ro- 
mances certainly are; but the causes have more to do with the Civil War, it 
seems, than with Louisa or Margaret.® 

That Miss Fuller furnished the creative ‘“‘hint” for Zenobia I do not doubt; 
and I find several of Cargill’s additional corroborations plausible,—notably the 
fact that ““Westervelt,” the exotic name of Yankee Zenobia’s husband (or lover) 
was that of a Swedish sailor who perished, with Margaret, at the sinking of the 
Elisabeth. 

Though scholarship is sometimes heavy-handed in attempting equations of 
fictional characters with possible prototypes, the evidence for the equation of 
Zenobia with Margaret Fuller is varied in kind and convergent. Two testimonies 
seem to me of especial impcrtance,—that of Margaret’s nephew (Literary World, 
xvi, 11-15) and that of Henry James (Hawthorne, p. 78), who, himself a novelist, 
may be trusted to know the way in which the imagination transforms and 
transmutes hints from life. It is “tolerably manifest,” writes James, having read 
the Fuller Memoirs, that Margaret “was, in his imagination, the starting-point 
of the figure of Zenobia; and Zenobia is, to my sense, Hawthorne’s only very 
definite attempt at the representation of a character. The portrait is full of 
alteration and embellishment; but it has a greater reality, a greater abundance 
of detail, than any of his other figures, and the reality was a memory of the 
lady whom he had encountered in the Roxbury pastoral or among the wood- 
walks of Concord...” 

The parallelisms between characterizations in the Blithedale Romance and in 
Hawthorne’s final psychograph, published by his son in 1884, are striking. Says 
Coverdale: “I recognized no severe culture in Zenobia; her mind was full of 
weeds. I malevolently beheld the true character of the woman, passionate, 
luxurious, lacking simplicity, not deeply refined, incapable of pure and perfect 
taste.”” But of Zenobia, Coverdale also says: “Her poor little stories and tracts 
never half did justice to her intellect ...” , and “Passionate, self-willed, and 
imperious, she had a warm and generous nature.’’ The reader is left with the 
choice of thinking that Hawthorne’s view of Miss Fuller grew steadily more 
harsh (The Blithedale Romance representing no final estimate) or that Zenobia is, 
in character as well as physical appearance, a creative modification of her proto- 
type. Certainly Zenobia is not a “devastating satire” of any one. She is no more 
villainess than heroine, but a turbulent personality of mixed egotism and benevo- 
lence, headstrong in purpose but, as befits the true woman, dominated by her 


* Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and his Wife (Boston, 1885), 1, 265. 
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affections. Said George Hillard, the Boston critic (Hawthorne and His Wife, 
448), “Zenobia is a splendid creature, and I wish there were more such rich and 
ripe women about.” 
AusTIN WARREN 
Boston University 


9. CHRONOLOGY IN HARDY’S RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


I 


IN a recent article, Chronology in Hardy’s Novels,’ Professor Carl J. Weber inter. 
estingly discusses an important feature of Thomas Hardy’s craftsmanship, 
Professor Weber, however, commits an appreciable mistake in pointing out the 
duration of the action in The Return of the Native, and he also formulates danger. 
ous conclusions concerning Hardy’s chronological accuracy, both in this novel 
and in all Hardy’s other most important novels. Is it true that the action in 
The Return of the Native covers “almost one year’? in 1842 and 1843?* Can the 
reader accept the conclusions that while writing this novel “Hardy kept the 
calendar constantly in sight’? and that ten of Hardy’s novels contain “only 
three slight calendrical slips,” one in Far from the Madding Crowd, and two in 
‘Tess of the D’ Urbervilles?* In answering these questions, the writer of this com. 
ment will limit himself to a consideration of The Return of the Native, and will 
offer some additional observations concerning the chronology. 

As Professor Weber indicates,* the action of The Return of the Native begins on 
Saturday, November 5, 1842. Later in Book First, in order to see if Damon 
Wildeve will come to meet Eustacia Vye, Diggory Venn hides near Rainbarrow 
on the evenings of November 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12,5 and in order to induce 
Eustacia to surrender Damon to Thomasin Yeobright, Diggory pleads with 
Eustacia on Sunday, November 13. In Book First, therefore, Hardy seems to 
write with perfect calendrical accuracy. 

In Book Second, on December 23, 1842, Eustacia bargains with Charley for 
permission to take his place among the mummers at the coming performance at 
Mrs. Yeobright’s,’ and on December 24, he holds Eustacia’s hand.’ But is Hardy 
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watching the calendar? The mummers present their performance at Mrs. Yeo- 


bright’s on Monday, December 25,® but this date fell on Sunday. Yet, at this 
point, Hardy shows surprising accuracy in describing the phase of the moon: 

There was a slight hoar-frost that night, and the moon, though not more than half full, 
threw a spirited and enticing brightness upon the fantastic figures of the mumming band. 


Actually, on December 24, 1842, the moon was at the last quarter. Is Hardy's 
accuracy here a coincidence? The subsequent events of Book Second offer 10 
assistance in answering this question: Eustacia returns her keepsakes to Damon 
through Diggory on December 26, and on December 28, Damon marries 
Thomasin." 


1 PMLA, um (1938), 314-320. * P, 314. * Pp, 314, 316, 319. 
*P.320, ‘Six, *%x, 7 iv. 8niv,v;v.ii %mv. 10 vii. I viii. 
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In Book Third, however, the investigator discovers a second, serious mistake. 
In March, 1843," when Clym proposes to Eustacia, Hardy describes an eclipse 
of the moon, possibly a total eclipse," but the only real eclipse of the moon in 
1843 was a partial one on December 6." In the last half of Book Third, Hardy 
supplies a date, June 25, for two important events, the wedding of Eustacia 
and Clym and the gambling scene in which Christian Cantle loses the hundred 
guineas to Damon, who in turn loses them to Diggory,"* but there is here no 
opportunity to test Hardy’s accuracy, for Hardy does not mention the day of 
the week. 

Book Fourth opens in July, 1843, and one does discover soon a third mistake. 
The dance which Eustacia and Damon enjoy on the green in East Egdon occurs 
late in August, and on this evening shines ‘“‘a round yellow moon.” But the 
moon was actually full on August 10, and, again, on September 8. A little later 
in this book, nevertheless, as Professor Weber notes,? Hardy accurately dates the 
fateful call which Mrs. Yeobright makes at Clym’s, Thursday, August 31.!” 

In the first part of Book Fifth, Hardy commits a fourth error. The action of 
this book begins “about three weeks after the funeral of Mrs. Yeobright” or 


late in September; after the end of another month or late in October, Thomasin 


gives birth to a daughter;1* a day passes; and, on the next day, Diggory reappears 
and informs Clym that he “parted from” Mrs. Yeobright ‘‘a month ago!’’!* 
Perhaps, Hardy would defend himself at this point by blaming the reliable 


- Diggory. Still, Hardy is guilty of a worse inconsistency in this same book. On 


the night of November 6, 1843, shortly before Eustacia and Damon drown, 
Thomasin answers Diggory’s question concerning the age of her daughter: “‘She 
is nearly two months old.’’* As has just been observed, the baby was born late 
in October! 

In Book Sixth, Hardy quickly summarizes the action of the remainder of 1843 


_ and the events of 1844. In 1845, on April 30, which Hardy announces as “One 
_ summer day,” Diggory, again white in appearance, reénters the scene, and on 


the following day, Diggory finds Thomasin’s glove near the Maypole.** Diggory 


_ and Thomasin marry, it seems, July 25, 1845," and Clym preaches for the first 
time on the following Sunday,” which the investigator can date July 27. 


The action in The Return of the Native, therefore, covers more than “‘two years 


_ and a half’ and not “almost one year,’ and this one novel of Hardy, alone, 
_ contains at least five “calendrical slips.’’* But Hardy did not write for scholars, 
_ and the average reader does not notice even Thomasin’s mistake concerning 
_ the age of her baby. 


Joun P. EMEry 
Ohio University 


i iii, 8 iy, 
“ The British Almanac of The Society For the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, For The 


_ Year of Our Lord 1843 (London: Charles Knight & Co.), p. 13. 8 y—viii. 
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II 


Hardy does say “two years and a half” in the last chapter of The Return of th. 

Native, but no one need be misled by what Professor Emery calls “an appreciable 
mistake in pointing out the duration of the action,” for in the sentence quoted 
by Professor Emery there is a clause which he did not quote, one that indicates 
how the duration of ‘‘almost one year” was arrived at, namely, by stopping 
with “the catastrophe . . . of November 6-7, 1843.” Hardy himself has author. 
ized our giving scant attention to the events which followed that tragic No- 
vember day. His footnote, added in 1912, at the end of Book v1, chapter in, 
reads: 
The writer may state here that the original conception of the story did not design a 
marriage between Thomasin and Venn... Readers can therefore choose between the 
endings, and those with an austere artistic code can assume the more consistent conclusion 
to be the true one. 


In a study of Hardy’s workshop methods and habits, rather than of his pliant 
acquiescence in the demands of magazine editors, one may choose the ending 
consistent ‘‘with an austere artistic code’ and ignore the Venn-Thomasin 
epilogue. 

Professor Emery asks: ‘‘Can the reader accept the conclusion ... that ten of 
Hardy’s novels contain ‘only three slight calendrical slips’... ?”’ The original 
article reported: “I have detected only three.” Professor Emery’s discovery 
that December 25, 1842, came on Sunday, and not on Monday, as Hardy ap- 
parently thought, is not surprising. There must be other similar slips, perhaps 
many of them. I attempted no bibliography of Hardy’s errors. But even ai- 
mitting that there was no eclipse of the moon in March, 1843, and that the 
moon was full on August 10 and not “late in August” as Hardy wrote, I think 
the reader will still find the original statement true, that “throughout the story 
there is careful attention to dates.”” Hardy worked under the control of a detailed 
and unusually accurate time-chart. 

Similarly, even if the duration of the action of the Native is extended to two 
and a half years, there is no overlapping with the time of the main action of 
The Mayor, and the second major conclusion of the article stands. 

Professor Emery is kind in not calling attention to one indubitable slip. The 
phrase ‘“‘Time the Archsatirist” appears on page 421, and not on page 455 as 
stated in PMLA (xu, 320). 

Cart J. WEBER 


Colby College 


10. FRANCOIS DE CUREL AND THE PROBLEM OF INSTINCT 


Mr. Anpré Léveque’s article on Francois de Curel in PMLA, tu, 550-580, is 
of special interest because, up to now, Curel’s letters to Binet have been neglected 
by critics of the dramatist, in spite of the light which they shed on his technique. 
As Mr. Lévéque has shown, they are well worthy of study. Mr. Lévéque’s re- 
marks regarding Ibsen’s influence on Curel are also significant, and he has added 
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several points to the excellent study already made by Carl Swanson in his Ibsen 
and the French Drama.' Rather than call attention to the slight analogies between 
Rosmersholm and la Danse devant le Miroir, Mr. Lévéque might well have cited 
the striking similarities between the heroine of the latter play and Hedda 
Gabler; but this point, of course, does not affect his conclusions on Ibsen and 
Curel. 

One or two misstatements which appear in Mr. Lévéque’s article should be 

corrected. For example, Mr. Lévéque tells us* that in the early version of 
l’Envers d’une Sainte (1892), all the characters are women. Actually there is one 
masculine réle, whereas in the second version (written in 1918, performed in 
1921), this réle is omitted. The point may seem at first glance insignificant, but 
it assumes a certain importance when one studies the variants in Curel’s work. 
The changes found in the second version of the play follow closely the sugges- 
tions made in the criticism of the original work by Jules Lemaitre, who made the 
following comment: 
Je suis tenté de regretter qu’a un moment un homme intervienne, et qui est un profane: 
Georges Pierrard. Il est 14 pour opposer fortement la morale humaine 4 la morale religieuse, 
et la conception laique du mariage 4 sa conception mystique et ascétique. Mais les choses 
qu’il dit, Mme Renaudin suffirait 4 les dire, sous une autre forme. Et nous aurions alors 
une piece sans hommes, chose unique. Comment M. de Curel n’a-t-il pas été tenté par cette 
idée?””® 


The variants in !’Envers d’une Sainte thus seem to prove that Curel’s pretended 
disdain of critical opinion was not so strong as he himself like to imagine. 

Mr. Lévéque also speaks of Curel as “envoyant a Antoine trois manuscrits 
différents sous trois noms d’emprunt.””* We know, however, that the dramatist, 
having no reason to disguise himself, sent his Figurante to Antoine under his own 
name; then, receiving no reply, and fearing that Antoine considered him only 
an “amateur sans importance,” he submitted Sauvé des Eaux and I’ Envers d’une 
Sainte to the director under the names of two friends. Antoine, who had been 
waiting until summer to read the manuscripts he had received, finally accepted 
all three plays. This story has become legendary among commentators of Curel, 
but it has often been distorted, though the author recounts it himself in his 
Préface, and his version is substantiated by Antoine and by René Doumic.§ 
The truth of this rather complicated episode in Curel’s career should therefore 
be finally established. 

It is difficult to accept Mr. Lévéque’s analyses of certain of Curel’s earlier 
plays. His contention is that Curel 


avait conservé de son éducation religieuse une méfiance, voisine du mépris, pour l’instinct, 


1 University of Chicago dissertation, 1930, pp. 104-147. 2 Art. cit., p. 558. 
* Le Journal des Débats, 8 février 1892; cf. Impressions de Théaire (Paris: Lecéne, Oudin, 
1888 ff.), v1, 279-280. Art. cil., p. 567. 


5 Francois de Curel, Thédire complet (Paris: Albin Michel, 1931), 1, xvii-xviii. Cf. An- 
toine, Mes Souvenirs sur le Théétre-Libre (Paris: Fayard, 1921), p. 241; and Doumic, 
“Francois de Curel,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 mai 1928 (xcvim® Année, 7° Période), 
XLv, 466. 
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et son orgueil d’homme admettait avec peine que nos sentiments, méme les plus nobles en 
apparence, fussent fondés sur cet instinct. Et pourtant, ces sentiments, notamment celui 
de l’amour, en restérent a ses yeux irrémédiablement viciés dans leur origine.* 


It is certainly true that Curel is not an author of drames d’instinct, in the sense 
that this expression might be applied to the plays of Bataille or of Bernstein; 
but can the reader of l’Ame en Folie, l’Ivresse du Sage and Terre Inhumaine seri- 
ously insist that Curel admitted only with distaste the powers of instinct? These 
plays, of course, typify the struggle of ‘‘la béte et l’ange” in each human being; 
their message seems to be that “la béte,” or animal instinct, will assert itself 
sooner or later no matter how much it may be glossed over by the varnish of 
civilization. But Curel apparently feels that this is not altogether unfortunate, 
if we may believe his mouthpiece, Justin Riolle, who deplores his niece’s affair 
with an ugly, deformed lover, and who encourages her purely physical passion 
for the handsome Michel Fleutet. Does not Paul Sautereau delight in Hortense’s 
preference for the man of action Hubert de Piolet, over the philosopher Par- 
melins? And finally do Paul Parisot and the German princess regret the night 
they spent together in la terre inhumaine? It is true, to be sure, that Justin 
points out that the difference between animal and man lies in the fact that the 
latter has the power to resist his instincts, as Blanche represses her ridiculous 
passion for Michel; but Justin also adds that it might often be advisable to 
follow our animal desires. Decidedly Curel does not glorify instinct, since in 
any case one of his outstanding characteristics is his attempt to remain impartial 
under all circumstances and to draw no conclusions, but may we not assume that 
he was inclined to share the theories that he put in the mouth of Justin Riolle or 
of Paul Sautereau? 

Mr. Lévéque has noticed this discrepancy in his theory, for he tells us that 
during the period represented by these plays (1914~23), “la lutte entre l’esprit 
et la chair avait cessé de paraitre tragique 4 Curel.””? The question therefore is: 
Did Curel at any time deplore the powers of instinct? And we come now to Mr. 
Lévéque’s analysis of the dramatist’s earlier work. We are told to begin with 
that Curel was interested in evolutionary theories in his early youth, when he 
composed le Pont des Soupirs, a treatise on the development of man, which was 
destroyed by the author. Curel tells us little of le Pont des Soupirs, and gives 
no definite indication that it was composed in his youth. Was it not rather 
written during the long period of retirement beginning in 1906 (and to be ac- 
counted for perhaps as much by the disastrous failure of le Coup d’aile as by the 
période de stérilité through which Curel would have us believe he was passing)? 
If this be the case, it seems logical to conclude that le Pont des Soupirs led im- 
mediately to the composition of l’Ame en Folie; otherwise we should have to 
assume that Curel, having begun the former treatise early in life, dropped all 
interest in the origin of species until 1914, at which time he commenced his play 
on the same subject. It would seem more reasonable to believe that, in spite 
of his youthful interest in the subject, his great preoccupation with evolution 
dated from the period following the failure of le Coup d’aile: certainly it is not 


* Art. cit., p. 557. 7 Art. cit., p. 561. 
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manifested in his early works, although an interest in metaphysical theories of 
man’s origin is shown in le Solitaire de la Lune, first published in 1894 in the 
Revue de Paris,’ and not a work of “‘des années plus tard,” as Mr. Lévéquestates.® 
(This mistake may arise from the fact that le Solstaire de la Lune did not appear 
in book form until the editions of 1909 and 1922.)'° 

If we suppose, then, that le Pont des Soupirs was not conceived by Curel until 
after 1906, what real internal evidence have we of the author’s distrust of man’s 
natural desires during his early period? Mr. Lévéque calls our attention to 
Curel’s first play, Sawvé des Eaux, as an example of this horror of instinct which 
he attributes to the dramatist. The theme of this play is indeed the conflict of 
the ideal with reality, but we find here no solemn or profound discussion of in- 
stinct as such. The play is rather in the vein of marivaudage: the hero and heroine 
make no attempt to deny their passions, but seek to determine, with a certain 
préciosité, the standards of conduct befitting two lovers. Furthermore it should 
be particularly noted that the first version of Sauvé des Eaux (anterior even to 
the version outlined by Curel in his Thédire complet, and available only in the 
original manuscripts)" is conceived as a comedy with a highly farcical dénoue- 
ment. However, as the tragic implications of the hero and heroine’s search for 
the ideal dawned on Curel, the play was developed through several versions, 
appearing as l’Amour brode in 1893, and as la Danse devant le Miroir in 1914. 
In none of these versions, however, is the clash of “‘la béte et l’ange” accentuated 
except for one passage in la Danse devant le Miroir, cited by Mr. Lévéque as a 
sweeping example of the ideology of all Curel’s early theatre.” But let us re- 
member that la Danse, an entirely reworked version of the early play, was written 
in 1913, at precisely the period when Curel was becoming interested in theories 
of instinct: in fact, only shortly before the time he began the composition of 
Ame en Folie. Furthermore, this passage is not the only example of Curel’s 
fondness for working new ideas into revised versions of old plays: the second 
version of la Fille Sauvage, also done during this period,” contains passages (not 
found in the first edition), which stress the struggle of “la béte et l’ange.’’* I 
believe, therefore, that Mr. Lévéque’s citation does net prove its point, since it 
is obviously an isolated idea in a play which, though a revision of an early work, 
nevertheless belongs in this respect to a later period. 

Mr. Lévéque goes on to state that the heroes of the plays following Curel’s 
earliest works disdain love, leaving this passion, which they consider a weakness, 
to the women who surround them. Certainly these grands méles solitaires, as 
Curel was fond of calling them," find little place for love in their lives, but it 
seems to me that they have simply put it aside in favor of the obsession which 
haunts them. It is true, as Mr. Lévéque says,’* that Jean de Miremont repulses 
Mariette, but he does so because he is responsible for her father’s death and feels 
driven to atone for this crime. Albert Donnat is indeed “surpris et comme géné 


® Reoue de Paris, 15 février 1894, 1, 1-17. ® Art. cit., p. 557. 

10 Published by Dorbon atné in 1909, and by Delamain et Boutelleau in 1922. 
1 Bibliothéque Nationale, Nouvelles acquisitions frangaises, 23314 (Tome 1). 

12 Art. cit., p. 558. 3 Curel, Thédire complet, tv, 242-243. 

4 Ibid., p. 320.  Thédtre complet, v1, 70. 16 Art. cit., p. 559. 
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quand il s’apercoit que sa femme |’aime”’ ;"” but is not this because he has believed 
for years that she does not care for him,'* not because he has no use for her 
affection? Curel himself has described thus the message of la Nouvelle Idole: 
“Je pense, en effet, que la nature humaine, si pesamment chargée de basses 
hérédités, ne doit négliger aucun des moyens de s’élever qui s’offrent 4 elle. 
Tendre vers Dieu par la foi, vers la vérité par la science, vers la beauté par 
amour... Telle est la conclusion de la Nouvelle Idole.’ This very passage is 
cited by Mr. Lévéque to prove that Curel’s heroes have tried to “‘s’affranchir 
de la tyrannie de la chair.’”*® But if they have, here lies their great mistake which 
results in tragedy: la Nouvelle Idole, for example, proves that science is not sufl- 
cient in itself, but that faith and love must accompany it. Jean de Miremont, 
Paul Moncel, Michel Prinson, Félix Dagrenat are all tragically dissatisfied be- 
cause they have ignored all but their single obsession. Are we not justified then 
in concluding that Curel, at this period no less than later, was far from denying 
love: the question of whether it be ideal or physical love does not enter into these 
plays. Later, beginning with l’A me en Folie, this distinction is taken up in detail, 
and the importance of animal instinct is admitted with apparent approval. 

Needless to say, these remarks do not affect Mr. Lévéque’s general conclusions 
on Francois de Curel’s method of dramatic creation. Nevertheless, because of 
the complexity of the evolution of his thought and the variety of his imagina- 
tion, a detailed study of the variants in Curel’s plays is essential for a complete 
understanding of this author. 

WiiramM M. ScHuyLER 
University of Notre Dame 


11. MR. HORWILL AND AMERICAN LANGUAGE LEVELS 


Mr. Herspert W. Horwi1t, an English writer living in Welwyn Garden City, 
Hertfordshire, is known generally in the United States for his weekly “Letter 
from London” in the New York Times Book Review, but particularly to students 
of the American branch of the English language for his recent Dictionary of 
Modern American Usage, the most important of his contributions to philology, 
published by the Oxford University Press in July, 1935. He states that he has 
“exceptional means of ascertaining what linguistic usages, now more or less 
acclimatized in England, have been taken over from America during the present 
century.’ The first of his two periods of residence in the United States was 
between 1900 and 1905. After a year or so in New York he noticed more and 
more the differences between British and American idiom; in 1902 he began to 
make written notes of them. In his own words, 

Several of thesé usages have since come to be so frequent in this country [England] that 
scarcely any Englishman regards them today as importations, and if I trusted to my 
memory alone, I doubt whether I should myself think of them as originally American? 

7 Art, cit., p. 559. 18 See la Nouvelle Idole: Thédire complet, m1, 186. 


19 Thédtre complet, nt, 148. 2 Art. cit., p. 559. 
1 “Preface,” p. ix. 2 Loc. cit. 
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Some Americanisms that he says are now completely naturalized in England 
are: to put (something) across; to be up against (something); it is up to (a person); 
to shut down, meaning “‘close’’; to register (at a hotel or in college); and get a 
move on. Some that he says are partly naturalized are: to sit up and take notice; 
to sidestep; the once-over; in the neighbo(u)rhood of, meaning “about”; landslide, 
in the literal sense; and cereal, meaning “‘porridge’’ [sic]. 

Mr. Horwill’s book is more or less a companion volume to the late H. W. 
Fowler’s incomparable Dictionary of Modern English Usage. (In 1937 a third 
book appeared in the series, An A. B. C. of English Usage, by H. A. Treble 
and G. H. Vallins.) The first two are similar in title and format, but Fowler is 
about twice as extensive and his purpose is rather different. Mr. Horwill happily 
disclaims any ambition “to teach Americans how to write or speak American.” 
He would help the English understand American, help Americans understand 
English English—I can certify that his work is of value to the American in 
London—, and provide material for the semasiologist (but not the phonologist!) 
in any country. The book contains about fifteen hundred entries, many of which 
are full articles, and covers some two thousand words and phrases. In treatment 
the emphasis is always on meaning and illustration. Quotations or citations 
showing the use of terms are abundant, are given in full, and are taken at first 
hand from modern books, newspapers, and periodicals. 

The subject of pronunciation is almost ignored. Mr. Horwill says that “in 
America the ch of schedule is pronounced hard” and “An Englishman actually 
says cannot ..., whereas an American, with his more deliberate enunciation, 
distinctly separates the can from the not.”’? But such comments are incidental 
and infrequent. No phonetic or diacritical symbols are used. 

I shall not attempt here, however, a well-rounded estimate of the work as a 
whole. It is valuable and well documented and of proved practical use to those 
for whom it was intended. Instead I shall adduce some material to show that 
sometimes Mr. Horwill, like many another British writer on the subject, either 
misunderstands our language levels or else has neglected usage-labels where 
they ought not to be neglected. Here is the material, quoted verbatim except 
for the omission of citations: 

1. “The American compound once-over denotes a cursory survey, as distinct 
from a detailed scrutiny.” Two citations follow, nothing more. Now a native of 
London or Dorchester or Sydney reading that might logically infer that when 
natives of Boston or Santa Barbara or Charleston wish to express the idea present 
in “cursory survey” they say once-over, regardless of situation or context. At 
least ten years ago once-over was publicly announced to be United States slang;* 
and the latest unabridged Webster, which was available in England a year before 
Modern American Usage was published, confirms this status. 

Suppose an American were to write a dictionary of modern British usage and 
in it state: ‘‘The British compound double-o, as in ‘to give one the double-o,’ 
denotes protracted wide-eyed inspection.” Would an Englishman regard this as a 
full and fair statement? 


* New Words, the 1927 supplement to Webster. 
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2. “Plug has in America the additional meaning of an overworked or worn-out 
horse, a jade.” 

3. “Slant is used in America metaphorically as well as literally.’’ 

4. “[The] American whoop things up equals the English make things lively.” | 
protest that the former no more equals the latter than the British bags of sense 
equals the American liberal quantity of sense. Make things lively is decorous 
English for animated decorum; whoop things, or it, or her, up, is rowdy English 
for roistering. It belongs in such a context as 

A bunch of the boys were whooping it up in the Malemute saloon;* 


Mr. Horwill does not say what the real British slang equivalent of this expression 
is. 

5. “In America of no account is often abbreviated to mo account, which then 
becomes a hyphenated adjective, in the sense of valueless, worthless.” 

6. “The term hangout denotes a place of resort, especially in a derogatory 
sense.” 

Most native judges of American feel, I think, that the foregoing six terms, in 
the senses given, are below the accepted standard of formal prose. They might 
turn to a dictionary and find: plug., Slang, United States; slant, Colloquial; 
whoop things up, Slang; no-account, Dialectal, United States; hangout, Slang, 
United States. 

Again, Mr. Horwill says: “The curious American term bughouse does not 
denote a building, but is an adjective, meaning demented.’’ What status are 
implied? The same for both words. Some other terms are: “In America hand-me- 
down is a colloquial term for ready-made ...’’ Webster calls it slang. ‘“The 
compound has-been, a dialectal word in England, is in general use in America.” 
This shows an awareness of the English status of the word and an unawareness 
of its colloquiality here. “In America the compound hayseed has been coined as 
a somewhat disparaging term for a countryman. It takes the place of the 
English yokel.”” Need one say that hayseed is United States slang? It is not some- 
what, but highly, disparaging. And why are rube, hick, apple-knocker, and other 
American equivalents of hayseed as common or commoner not deserving of 
lexical recognition here also? “In England both hayrick and haystack are in use. 
In America haystack only is known.” This allegation is not supported by our 
authorities. “In England a person who puts on airs is pictured as riding a high 
horse. In America he is thought of as wearing a high hat.” High horse is standard 
everywhere; high hat is not.—These examples were chosen at random; they are 
typical of a considerably larger number. 

A similar recent British mistreatment of American usage levels is noticed by 
Mr. Miles L. Hanley in his comment on the publication of Parts 1 and m of A 
Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles, edited by a Scot, Sir 
William Craigie.§ 


* Robert W. Service, “The Shooting of Dan McGrew,” line 1. 

5 After quoting from the entry biff, interj. (not marked as slang), Mr. Hanley says: “This 
quotation [‘I didn’t wait till he finished afore I hit him, diff, alongside his smeller’} wil! 
not be mistaken by any American reader for literary American English, but there is nothing 





Harold Wentworth 


I give here another instance, previously pointed out,® of Mr. Horwill’s conces- 
sion to the principle of usage-labels: “dough is in America a colloquial term for 
money, especially when spent in political activities.”” Colloquial? 

In defense of Mr. Horwill I quote from his “Preface”: “ . . . it has not been 
my intention to include slang . . . , but in practice I have often found it difficult 
to draw the line between slang and colloquialisms . .. When I have found that 
a word, though labelled as slang in the dictionaries, is used in serious treatises by 
university professors, I have not hesitated to include it.’””” 

Harotp WENTWORTH 

West Virginia University 
to prevent the British or European reader from being misled. Similar misunderstandings 
... have led Galsworthy and others to use such expressions as if they were in good standing 
in America . . . Ina historical dictionary of American English . . . the British or European 
reader is entitled to find a sharper distinction between the levels of American speech than 
he will find in the present work.”—Dialect Notes, July, 1937, p. 589. 

In a dictionary of modern American usage the reader is entitled to find a sharper distinc- 
tion, etc. 

* By Mr. Theodore Norton in American Speech, Dec., 1936, p. 303. TP. viii. 
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To avoid delays and prevent unnecessary disappointment, members 
submitting papers to PMLA are advised to bear in mind the following 
points, additional to our Regulations. 

1. The interval between acceptance and publication is normally one 
year, rarely more. A report as to acceptance may be expected within 
three months. 

2. Manuscripts must be styled according to our revised Style Sheet. A 
copy may be had from the Editor without charge. 

Note: Final clear typing for the printer may be expertly done in 
the Executive Offices at a minimum charge. Such typing will in- 
clude styling. 

3. Substantial value is the criterion of acceptance. Revision may be re- 
quired to ensure: 

Clearness, orderliness, and conciseness. 
Courteous expression in controversy. 
Indication of the bearings of evidence. 
Reasonable readability. 

4, Extended, thorough articles not long enough for monographs, are 
acceptable. If over 30,000 words, they may be submitted for one of 
our series of books. 

5. Germanic and Romance articles in greater number are desirable. 
The language in which the author writes best is usually preferred. 

6. Material not ordinarily acceptable includes: 

a Doctoral dissertations, even in part. 

b Topics of very limited interest. These should be sent to more 
specialized journals. 

c Reviews. 

d Controversial comment on articles not printed in PMLA. 

e Brief notes, unless of distinct importance. 

7. The purpose of PMLA is to present the best work of our younger 
members in association with the mature contributions of established 
scholars. 

For the Editorial Committee 
by Percy W. Lone, Editor 





